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WAR  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

This  leaflet  gives  in  brief  outline  the  war  extension  ser- 
vice of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Its  concern  is  with  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  practical 
relation  of  the  average  American  citizen  to  the  war,  the  im- 
mediate necessity  of  winning  the  war,  American  aims  and 
ideals  in  the  war,  and  preparation  for  material,  social  and 
spiritual  reconstruction  after  the  war. 

Its  impulse  is  the  belief  that  the  present  crisis  in  demo- 
cratic civilization  cannot  be  adequately  met  until  there  is 
brought  home  to  the  mind  of  the  nation  not  merely  the  sense 
of  fear  of  the  aggressions  of  Germany,  but  a  deep  sense 
of  appreciation  of  our  own  precious  heritage  of  freedom. 

This  educational  need  is  the  great  and  unique  opportunity 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  America.  Their  distribution 
over  the  whole  country,  their  resources  of  writers  and  speak- 
ers, their  ready  access  to  local  forums  of  public  opinion,  and 
their  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  public,  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  incomparable  importance  in  this  task  so  essential 
to  the  sound  progress  of  every  purpose  of  our  Government. 

Educational  institutions  from  the  highest  through  the 
lowest,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  their  normal  functions, 
can  turn  their  resources  to  this  fundamental  work  in  education 
in  what  it  means  to  be  an  American  in  1917  and  after. 

The  following  plan  of  providing  war  information  service  to 
the  public  in  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  institution  pro- 
ceeds from  the  more  intensive  to  the  more  extensive.  Separate 
leaflets  are  issued  giving  detailed  information  as  to  the  ser- 
vice offered  in  each  division. 
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Extension  Centers.  Centers  may  be  established  in  any 
community  upon  the  application  of  a  properly  organized 
group  of  students.  From  one  course  to  six  courses  given 
at  each  center,  each  course  requiring  a  month  for  its 
completion.  A  member  of  the  University  faculty  to  be 
sent  to  the  center  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  the 
remainder  of  the  group  meetings  directed  by  him 
through  a  local,  well-qualified  man.  The  work  to  be 
guided  by  a  syllabus,  by  outlines  and  tested  by  an  ex- 
amination. The  courses  to  form  a  consistent  whole.  The 
courses  (by  way  of  example)  : 

a.  Theories  of  the  State. 

b.  Europe  Since  1815. 

c.  South  American  Relations. 

d.  Political  Idealism  in  British  and  American  Liter- 

ature. 

e.  Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  the  War. 

f.  The  War  as  Reflected  in  Recent  Literature. 

Group  Lectures.  Four  or  five  or  or  more  of  these  lectures 
or  similar  lectures  more  popularly  treated  and  without 
intensive  class  study  may  be  arranged  as  a  series  by  any 
community  (e.  g.,  one  a  month  by  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  sim- 
ilar organizations). 

Correspondence  Courses  (with  college  credit)  and  Read- 
ing Courses  (without  credit)  on  the  subject  matter  of 
these  extension  center  courses,  using  the  same  syllabus 
'  and  other  material,  but  in  more  popular  form.  A  text 
book  (326  pages),  "American  Ideals"  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin &  Co.),  prepared  by  two  of  the  professors,  is  a  source 
book  of  selections  showing  through  state  papers,  speeches, 
etc.,  the  development  of  American  thought,  political 
ideals,  etc. 

Single  Lectures  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  related  to 
the  war  will  be  furnished  to  communities  as  a  part  of 
any  other  lecture  plan  they  may  have  for  special  oc- 
casions. A  list  of  lecture  subjects  and  lecturers  fur- 
nished on  application. 

Readers'  Service.  This  service  undertakes  to  furnish 
through  the  University  Library,  the  faculty  cooperating, 


information  as  to  books,  articles  of  special  subjects, 
relating  to  the  war,  furnishing  small  package  libraries  of 
pamphlets  on  half  a  dozen  important  phases  of  the  war 
and  in  so  far  as  possible  lending  books  and  acting  as  a 
distributing  agency  for  putting  Government  and  other 
publications  in  the  hands  of  interested  readers. 

Direct  Publicity  on  Why  We  Are  At  War  and  Why 
This  Is  Our  War. 

a.  Special  articles  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  journals 

of  education  and  the  like,  and  special  leaflets  to  be 
issued  by  the  Extension  Service  and  sent  to  public 
school  teachers. 

b.  Special  editions  of  the  University  News  Letter  (a 

weekly  clip  sheet  published  by  the  University)  de- 
voted to  these  subjects  and  sent  to  a  special  list 
of  people  influential  in  their  local  communities,  but 
not  for  the  most  part  readers  of  the  daily  press. 

c.  Debate  subjects  and  outlines,  composition  subjects, 

and  patriotic  programs,  for  school  exercises,  and 
celebrations,  community  gatherings,  etc. 

The  Lafayette  Association.  An  association, — state-wide 
and  nation-wide,  if  possible, — composed  of  high  school 
and  grammar  school  students,  parents,  and  others  inter- 
ested, called  The  Lafayette  Association  to  symbolize  the 
ideals  to  which  Lafayette  devoted  his  life  and  for  the 
purpose  of  "  realizing  the  infinite  power  of  the  public 
school  as  the  center  of  the  community  life  of  the  nation 
in  the  essential  task  of  nourishing,  developing  and  crys- 
tallizing through  expression,  the  national  spirit  of  pres- 
ent and  future  America."  A  full  explanation  of  The 
Lafayette  Association  is  given  in  another  leaflet. 

For  additional  copies  of  this  leaflet  or  for  information  con- 
ning the  general  extension  work  of  the  University,  address 
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The  plan  submitted  here  under  the  name  of  the  Lafayette  Association  is  a 
plan  for  realizing  the  infinite  power  of  the  public  school  as  the  center  of  the 
community  life  of  the  nation  in  the  essential  task  of  nourishing ,  developing 
and  crystallizing,  through  expression,  the  spirit  of  present  and  future  America. 
President  Wilson  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  spoken  of 
the  great  need  for  doing  this,  and  of  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  of  the 
schools  in  bringing  it  about. 

The  Lafayette  Association  is  an  organization  designed  along  the  simplest  and 
most  natural  lines  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  life  of  each  community 
with  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  through  it  with  the  life  of  the  world.  Its 
general  purpose  is  to  meet  a  need  that  is  deeply  and  intensely  felt  throughout 
the  nation.  Its  plan  of  organization  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  a  wide 
variety  of  methods  of  approach. 

Its  central  thought  is  to  have  the  people,  under  the  quickening  impulse  of  the 
present  crisis,  to  come  through  recreative  community  gatherings  to  a  fuller 
and  clearer  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  an  American  in  1917  and 
after. 

The  paragraphs  that  follow  by  Dr.  Edwin  Greenlaw,  head  of  the  Department 
of  English  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  suggested  the  Lafayette 
Association,  fully  interpret  the  idea. 

It  is  suggested  that  individual  local  associations  be  formed  wherever  the  plan 
finds  sympathetic  response,  without  waiting  for  outside  leadership ;  but  it  is 
also  suggested  that  educational  associations,  women's  federations  and  similar 
organizations  undertake  by  whatever  methods  seem  wise  the  state-wide  and 
nation-wide  promotion  of  the  fundamental  idea:  increased  understanding- 
through  contact,  illustration,  and  pleasurable  study  of  our  heritage  as  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

For  democracy  to  be  safe  from  destruction  in  war,  and  growingly  productive 
in  peace,  a  homely  understanding  of  this  precious  heritage  is  the  great  essen- 
tial. Out  of  such  an  understanding  democracy  will  come  the  vision  of  the 
way  to  the  more  abundant  life  for  which  the  whole  world  is  seeking. 


EDWARD  K.  GRAHAM, 

President  of  the  University. 


The  Lafayette  Association 

For  Community  Expression  of  the  National  Spirit 
I 

HE  NAME  of  the  association  is  chosen  to  symbolize  the  de- 
votion  of  its  members  to  the  ideals  to  which  Lafayette  dedi- 
cated his  life. 

The  great  Frenchman  looked  beyond  his  own  country  to  a  land  in 
which  men  were  battling  heroically  against  entrenched  and  cruel 
autocracy.  With  no  thought  of  self,  with  no  chance  of  personal 
gain,  constrained  by  no  necessity,  he  did  what  he  could  to  make  a 
safe  place  in  the  world  for  democracy. 

The  colonists  whom  he  befriended  have  grown  into  a  mighty  nation. 
Their  land  has  ever  been  sanctuary  for  those,  from  whatever  region, 
who  sought  escape  from  oppression  and  liberty  to  live  their  lives  in 
their  own  way. 

But  now  this  nation  has  unsheathed  the  sword  of  democracy  in 
defense  of  this  faith.  No  longer  sanctuary  alone,  it  becomes  the 
immortality  of  his  desire,  the  multiplied  and  living  embodiment  of 
that  spirit  which  dwelt  in  him  and  has  dwelt  in  all  those  who  have 
sought  to  win  some  victory  for  humanity  rather  than  to  win  a  place 
in  the  sun  for  themselves. 

II 

IN  EARLIER  TIMES,  war  was  fought  by  individual  cham- 
pions :  we  remember  Shrewsbury  by  the  conflict  between  Hot- 
spur and  Hal ;  the  Norman  hosts  were  led  against  the  English  Har- 
old by  the  minstrel  Taillefer,  who  sang  of  Roncesvalles  until  he  fell 
in  death ;  Tom  Paine's  songs  served  the  American  cause  better  than 
a  legion ;  a  few  farmers  fired  a  shot  heard  round  the  world.  Even 
when  England's  greatest  poet  sought  to  give  an  idea  of  Agincourt, 
though  England  was  so  drained  of  men  that  at  home  were  left  only 
"grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women,"  it  was  the  story  of  Harry  the 
King,  at  night,  in  the  battle,  in  victory,  that  he  told. 

The  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  not  such  a  war.  Individ- 
uals have  won  deathless  fame  in  the  battles  in  France,  as  at  Agin- 
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court ;  the  glory  of  human  courage  has  been  revealed  through  count- 
less testimonies  that  have  escaped  to  us  from  that  thick  mist  in 
Flanders,  on  the  Somme,  and  at  Verdun.  But  no  Achilles  or  Roland 
or  Prince  Hal,  no  legion  animated  by  a  Taillefer,  no  little  group  of 
determined  farmers  on  some  low  bridge  across  the  flood,  can  win  this 
war.  Against  the  world's  supreme  organization,  commanded  by  a 
mechanism  that  converts  men,  science  and  invention,  and  the  utmost 
resources  of  nature  into  instruments  of  destruction,  democracy  must 
organize,  and  at  once,  into  a  unity  equally  terrible,  or  it  must  perish. 

This  is  why  our  Government,  following  the  example  set  by  France 
and  England,  is  bending  every  ounce  of  its  strength  to  the  working 
out  of  complete  organization.  Food  production,  conservation,  and 
distribution;  the  elimination  of  waste  in  all  the  processes  of  life 
and  industry;  the  elimination  of  the  trivial;  the  correction  of  abuses 
that  make  our  democracy  inefficient  and  unjust ;  the  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  hardships,  in  short  the  application  to  the  business  of  war  of 
every  quality  that  has  rendered  American  business  organization  so 
conspicuous, — these  must  be  ours.  It  is  a  service  to  which  all  are 
called,  not  those  who  fight  in  our  armies  alone ;  but  it  is  a  service 
that  must  be  disciplined  and  informed. 

Ill 

E  SEEK  TO  GAIN  for  ourselves  unity  and  efficiency  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  force  to  which  we  are  opposed. 
But  the  unity  and  efficiency  that  we  seek  is  not  the  precision  of  a 
machine  but  the  controlled  and  intelligent  activity  of  a  nation  of 
freemen.  Over  and  above  the  business  organization  is  the  illumined 
spirit. 

This  means  that  we  are  to  know  why  we  are  engaged  in  this  war, 
what  our  aims  are,  what  are  our  conceptions  of  peace.  It  means 
also  that  we  are  to  come  into  renewed  allegiance  to  those  ideals  on 
which  our  nation  was  founded.  We  have  been  too  busy  about  other 
things  of  late  to  think  very  deeply  about  these  ideals ;  they  have  been 
something  to  pass  examinations  upon  in  school  and  to  hear  other 
people  talk  about  on  the  Fourth  of  July  or  in  a  political  campaign. 
In  school  and  out  we  have  thought  of  our  history  as  past  history, 
noble  and  thrilling,  but  remote  from  the  business  of  getting  on  in  the 
world.  Our  study  now  takes  on  new  meaning.  It  is  the  substance 
of  which  Taillefer  sang  at  the  battle  of  Senlac,  the  material  which 
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Shakspere  wove  into  his  epic  of  Harry  the  King,  for  in  time  of 
peril  all  nations  turn  to  their  own  heroic  past  for  inspiration  and 
support. 

But  it  is  to  be  much  more  than  this  for  us.  We  are  to  see  the 
American  Revolution,  not  as  our  own  peculiar  property  or  our  ser- 
vice to  ourselves,  but  as  one  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  democracy. 
We  shall  see  that  that  war  was  not  fought  against  the  English 
people,  just  as  the  present  war  is  not  fought  against  the  German 
people,  but  against  cruel  and  irresponsible  tyranny.  For  the  moment, 
this  tyranny  resided  in  England  in  the  persons  of  George  III  and 
the  ministry  of  Lord  North,  just  as  two  centuries  before  it  had 
been  given  bodily  form  in  Philip  of  Spain,  against  whom  the  English 
fought,  and  as  it  is  now  once  more  embodied  in  the  government 
with  which  we  are  at  war. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  true  meaning  of  our  conflict  that  La- 
fayette fought  with  us.  It  is  our  mission  now  to  fight  by  the  side 
of  France. 

IV 

ITH  THE  REALIZATION  that  the  arch-foe  of  free  gov- 
ernment, once  more  incarnate,  is  making  the  most  tremend- 
ous effort  in  history  to  enslave  mankind,  and  that  not  only  our  own 
peril  but  the  deepest  human  obligations  compel  us  to  action,  we  shall 
also  see  that  we  must  prove  the  right  of  democracy  itself  to  exist. 

In  the  great  cycle  of  stories  built  up  about  the  legend  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  manifestations  of  the  medieval 
spirit,  it  came  to  be  recognized  that  a  knight  might  not  be  worthy  to 
attain  the  vision,  no  matter  how  undaunted  his  spirit  or  glorious  his 
career.  So  all  Arthur's  knights,  before  addressing  themselves  to 
the  quest,  purified  themselves.    It  must  be  so  with  us. 

If,  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  set  forth  in  our  great  charter,  we  have  at  any  time  been 
selfish;  if  we  have  thought  chiefly  of  our  own  individual  pursuit  of 
happiness  and  have  been  unjust  to  any  of  our  fellows  or  to  the 
strangers  who  have  sought  sanctuary  here;  if  we  have  thought  that 
freedom  of  opportunity  gave  to  the  gifted  or  the  strong  the  right 
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to  rise  by  cruel  and  unjust  means,  we  must  study  more  carefully 
our  charter  of  liberty  and  correct  our  definition  of  democracy. 


To  renew  the  contact  with  the  well-springs  of  American  liberty;  to 
see  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  struggle  the  history  of  democracy, 
as  we  have  written  it  within  these  shores  in  a  period  long  to  us  but 
short  in  the  annals  of  humanity;  to  help  to  secure  for  ourselves,  by 
these  means,  that  illumination  of  the  spirit  which  must  not  only 
inform  and  direct  our  conduct  in  the  present  crisis  but  also  enable 
us  to  correct,  in  our  community  and  national  life,  whatever  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  ideals  we  maintain, — all  this  is  as  surely  a  part 
of  our  duty  as  the  sending  of  men  and  ships  to  the  front. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  responsibility  many  agencies  will  assist.  But 
the  beginnings  of  democracy  are  found  in  the  meetings  of  the  folk, 
religious,  recreative,  political.  It  is  to  provide  a  simple  means  for 
the  renewal  of  some  of  these  instincts,  written  as  they  are  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  that  the  Lafayette  Association  is  proposed. 


V 


HB  CBNTBR  of  the  organization,  as  of  so  much  community 
life,  is  the  public  school. 


American  government  is  based  or}  the  conception  of  an  educated 
citizenry.  The  free  school  system,  the  means  developed  for  securing 
to  the  nation  this  training  of  its  citizens,  is  our  most  characteristic 
contribution  to  democracy.  Always  the  center  of  affection  and 
pride,  in  a  time  of  peril  the  school  becomes  a  shrine,  the  symbol  of 
the  religion  of  our  democracy,  the  hope  of  our  world. 

At  first  we  felt  these  things  dimly.  We  attributed  to  the  school  a 
power  as  of  magic;  its  training  was  a  talisman  to  unlock  closed 
doors.  Therefore  we  limited  its  work  to  a  few  years  in  which  to 
give  to  children  what  we  considered  to  be  the  fundamentals  of  an 
education.  But  of  late  we  have  tried  to  see  more  clearly  the  rela- 
tions of  the  school  to  life.  The  emphasis,  often  exaggerated,  on 
vocational  training,  is  one  result;  the  increasing  use  of  the  school 
as  a  community  center  is  another. 

We  seek  now  to  clarify  these  aims.  The  vocation  is  to  be  that  of 
citizen,  not  scholar,  not  engineer.    The  community  life  is  to  revive 
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the  folk  instinct,  manifested  in  the  dim  past  in  the  impulses  from 
which  sprang  the  old  ballads,  the  festivals  of  the  seasons,  the  begin- 
nings of  democratic  organization  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  witenagemot 
and,  in  our  own  period  of  beginnings,  the  colonial  town  meeting. 

Both  aims,  the  training  for  citizenship  and  the  rebirth  of  folk  con- 
sciousness, are  no  longer  mere  phrases;  in  this  night  of  the  soul  they 
stand  forth  in  livid  distinctness  against  the  background  of  a  burning 
world. 

VI 

/-J^HE  PROVINCE  of  the  Lafayette  Association  is  to  correlate 
various  activities  already  operating  in  school  and  community 
and  to  give  them  sharper  definition.  The  study  of  American  his- 
tory, the  use  of  the  newspaper  or  the  magazine  as  a  means  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  struggle  in  its  various  phases,  the 
debate,  the  work  of  the  literary  society,  the  study  of  the  human  spirit 
as  revealed  in  literature,  all  find  new  meaning.  For  this  reason,  the 
subjects  formerly  thought  to  be  of  interest  only  to  children  constitute 
the  program  through  which  the  school  is  to  project  its  influence  into 
every  part  of  the  community.  Further  contribution  to  these  ends  is 
to  be  made  through  university  extension  lectures  and  study  groups, 
and  through  the  work  of  the  women's  clubs. 

These  studies  will  culminate  in  certain  expressions  of  the  community 
life  and  spirit.  This  expression  will  be  practical,  such  as  direct 
contribution  to  the  war  or  to  the  solution  of  questions  arising  from 
it,  and  county  and  municipal  improvements,  political,  material,  and 
social.  It  will  also  seek  to  interpret  the  history  and  life  of  the  com- 
munity, as  for  example  through  the  pageant  and  the  festival.  The 
revival  of  folk  customs,  ballads,  and  songs ;  a  Harvest  Home  festi- 
val; a  Shakspere  festival;  a  pageant  of  county  history  at  the  school 
commencement ;  irV  some  cases  even  dramatic  representation  of  as- 
pects of  community  life  such  as  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in 
certain  communities  in  North  Dakota,  will  serve  as  illustrations  of 
means  through  which  folk  consciousness  is  to  be  increased. 

The  formal  organization  should  be  of  the  simplest  nature:  local 
chapters  to  direct  the  work,  the  membership  consisting  of  high 
school  pupils,  parents,  and  as  many  others  as  can  be  interested  in  a 
program  suited  to  local  needs ;  a  state  central  committee  to  give  sug- 


gestions,  to  supply  books  and  reading  lists,  and  to  provide  for  lecture 
courses.  The  program  of  work  may  be  comprised  under  three 
heads:  (1)  to  study  American  ideals,  the  history  and  meaning  of 
democracy,  and  the  issues  of  the  war;  (2)  to  contribute  directly  to 
the  more  efficient  organization  of  the  community;  (3)  to  help  the 
life  of  the  community  to  find  imaginative  expression. 

There  may  be  an  annual  meeting,  attended  by  delegates  from  chap- 
ters throughout  the  state.  At  this  meeting,  besides  reports  of  the 
activities  of  local  chapters  and  addresses  on  various  topics  appropri- 
ate to  the  work  of  the  Association,  there  may  be  a  series  of  exer- 
cises in  which  members  of  certain  chapters  take  part,  as  for  example, 
pageants  and  plays.  Prizes  may  be  awarded  for  the  best  community 
service,  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  proposed  by  the  central 
committee,  and  for  the  best  pageant  or  original  play. 

VII 

'"pi  HOSE  FARMERS  on  the  low  bridge  at  Concord  had  behind 
them  no  superb  military  organization,  only 

"Exultations,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  mans  unconquerable  mind." 

Now  once  more  the  issue  is  joined:  on  the  one  side  the  cruelty  and 
impersonality  of  vast  material  efficiency;  on  the  other  the  impon- 
derable treasure  of  the  human  spirit.  To  recognize  this  issue,  and 
to  act  according  to  our  knowledge,  is  our  task. 


[▼Hi  ] 
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PROGRAM  OF  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
FOR  A  TIME  OF  WAR 

In  common  with  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  has  given  many  of  its  students 
and  officers  of  instruction  to  the  service  of  the  Government. 
Like  others,  too,  it  has  established  courses  in  military  instruc- 
tion, by  means  of  which  students  are  enabled  to  make  some 
preparation  for  war  service  while  they  still  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  study  of  the  arts  of  peace.  But  the  University 
holds  that  its  duty  to  the  Government  in  the  present  crisis  is 
not  fully  discharged  by  these  services  alone. 

The  duty  of  the  University  to  investigate  and  to  teach  can 
never  be  abrogated,  least  of  all  in  a  democracy  in  time  of  war. 
This  duty  is  to  be  discharged  through  the  ordinary  channels 
within  the  University  itself ;  it  is  also  to  be  discharged  through 
the  extension  of  its  influence  throughout  the  territory  which 
it  serves.  The  machinery  for  this  extension  is  already  in 
existence.  In  the  present  crisis  it  is  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  new  and  difficult  problems  that  confront  our  de- 
mocracy. 

To  this  end  several  changes  are  this  year  made  in  the  extra- 
mural service  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  establishment  of  extension  centers  in 
certain  communities.  These  are,  in  effect,  parts  of  the  Uni- 
versity, filled  with  its  spirit  of  inquiry,  inspired  by  its  ideal  of 
a  service  that  is  effective  because  it  is  informed,  guided  by  its 
teaching  that  "  there  is  no  alleviation  for  the  suffering  of 
mankind  except  veracity  of  thought  and  action,  and  the  reso- 
lute facing  of  the  world  as  it  is." 

At  these  centers,  organized  under  the  direction  of  univer- 
sity men,  courses  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  regular 
teaching  staff,  with  provisions  for  study  groups.  The  courses 
will  be  confined  to  the  general  topic  ' '  America  and  the  "World 
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War."  Their  purpose  is  to  study  history,  literature,  political 
economy,  and  science  from  this  standpoint ;  to  study  the  issues 
of  the  war,  the  methods  by  which  our  democracy  may  be  rend- 
ered more  effective  in  war  and  in  peace,  the  international  re- 
lations of  the  United  States,  and  the  progress  of  democracy 
in  other  nations.  Members  of  the  center  will  register  for  such 
courses  as  they  wish  to  take,  whether  for  credit  toward  a  de- 
gree, for  guidance  in  reading  in  connection  with  lectures,  or 
for  correspondence  study.  The  aims  of  this  work  are  three- 
fold :  to  supply  a  proper  background  in  history  and  literature 
for  the  understanding  of  the  present ;  to  supply  guidance  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  sudden  and  enormous  complexity  of 
life  as  it  now  confronts  us,  and  to  seek  to  gain  from  this  knowl- 
edge "veracity  of  thought  and  action." 

The  center  approximates  the  university  also  in  its  effort  to 
secure  immediate  application  of  truth.  Directly  or  indirectly 
its  influence  will  be  carried  to  every  home.  It  will  become  a 
local  station  for  relaying  power.  It  will  find  in  the  commu- 
nity the  epitome  of  the  nation,  seeking  effectiveness  of  local 
activity  and  proper  relation  of  this  activity  to  the  larger  pur- 
poses of  Government.  "Student  Activities,"  to  use  a  fa- 
miliar campus  term,  will  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
center  as  of  the  men  living  at  Chapel  Hill.  One  form  of  this 
activity,  for  example,  will  be  participation  in  the  work  of  The 
Lafayette  Association  briefly  outlined  at  the  end  of  this  Leaf- 
let. The  center,  also,  will  assist  in  securing  the  widest  pos- 
sible usefulness  for  the  War  Leaflets  and  other  bulletins,  for 
the  University  News  Letter,  the  Readers'  Service,  and  other 
branches  of  the  war  work  of  the  University. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  University  Ex- 
tension Centers  in  a  territory  having  no  great  metropolitan 
population  are  considerable,  but  they  may  be  overcome.  The 
increasing  seriousness  of  our  thought  as  the  shadow  of  war 
draws  nearer,  the  need  for  study  of  history  and  literature  of 
the  past  from  a  standpoint  not  heretofore  held  by  most  schools 
and  colleges,  and  the  desire  to  render  to  the  Government  a 
service  that  is  not  merely  willing  but  also  intelligent,  are  all 
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powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  such  organization  in  villages 
and  smaller  cities  as  well  as  in  densely  populated  districts. 
Men  and  women  of  intellectual  interests,  whether  graduates  of 
the  University  or  not,  should  unite  in  such  work  not  only  for 
what  they  may  themselves  derive  from  it  but  also  for  the  in- 
creased value  of  their  influence  in  their  communities. 

But  the  most  weighty  of  all  reasons  is  one  that  springs 
from  the  very  fact  of  remoteness  from  great  centers  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life.  It  is  that  from  the  intimate 
relationships  of  a  homogeneous  community,  however  small  in 
population,  there  may  grow  unity  of  thought  and  intensity  of 
purpose  of  incalculable  value.  It  was  from  just  such  condi- 
tions that  the  colonial  town  meeting  in  our  early  history  ac- 
quired such  intellectual  and  political  authority.  To  acquire  a 
similar  community  spirit,  to  multiply  it  so  that  it  becomes  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  is  to  realize  democracy. 
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I.  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CENTERS 

METHOD  OF  ORGANIZATION 

1.  University  extension  centers  may  be  established  in 
any  community  upon  the  application  of  a  group  or  groups  of 
students  who  wish  to  be  enrolled  in  this  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity's work.  Upon  such  application  registration  blanks 
will  be  supplied,  and  students  who  register  for  any  of  the 
forms  of  extension  work  named  below  will  be  regarded  as 
members  of  the  University. 

2.  Extension  courses  for  which  such  registration  is  pro- 
vided are  classified  as  follows: 

A.  Courses  given  under  the  direction  of  University 
officials  upon  a  plan  similar  to  regular  resident  work  at  the 
University.  Such  courses  extend  through  a  considerable  per- 
iod, and  carry  University  credit  when  successfully  completed. 

B.  Groups  of  four,  five,  or  six  related  lectures,  given 
by  one  professor  or  by  several,  based  on  a  syllabus,  and  pro- 
viding for  reading  and  conferences.  Such  courses  carry  no 
University  credit,  but  they  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  courses  under  group  A,  and  students  who  complete  them  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  are  awarded  a  certificate. 

C.  Correspondence  courses  on  the  subjects  given  under 
groups  A  and  B,  and  on  additional  subjects.  Some  of  these 
courses,  when  satisfactorily  completed,,  carry  University 
credit. 

3.  Supplementary  to  the  courses  for  which  registration  is 
provided,  are  the  single  lectures  listed  on  pages  14-16  of 
this  Leaflet.  From  this  list  any  extension  center  may  choose 
such  topics  as  will  supplement  courses  of  study,  or  secure  in- 
terest and  variety,  or  appeal  to  an  audience  made  up  of  mem- 
bers and  their  friends.  For  these  lectures  no  syllabus  is  sup- 
plied and  no  reading  is  pre-supposed. 

4.  The  extension  center  should  find  its  province  pri- 
marily in  providing  for  direct  contact  between  the  University 
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and  the  community.  But  the  interest  and  value  of  such  work 
will  be  greatly  increased  if  the  members  of  the  center  take 
part  in  some  constructive  service.  Many  opportunities  for 
such  service  are  presented  in  every  community ;  it  is  suggested 
that  each  center  take  special  charge  of  some  form  of  com- 
munity activity  in  addition  to  cooperating  with  other  groups 
or  organizations  already  at  work. 

5.  Each  extension  center  should  have  definite  headquar- 
ters, and  the  organization  should  include  the  usual  officers. 
But  the  Director  of  the  lecture  courses  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  University  on  the  recommendation  of  the  local  center.  No 
fees  are  charged  for  the  services  of  University  officers,  but 
necessary  expenses  are  to  be  borne  by  the  centers. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

GROUP  A:   CREDIT  COURSES 

Courses  under  this  head  will  be  conducted  according  to  the 
following  plan: 

1.  Six  courses  are  to  be  given  at  each  extension  center, 
each  course  requiring  one  month  or  more  for  its  completion. 

2.  A  member  of  the  University  staff  will  be  sent  to  the 
center  for  three  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and  for 
two  days  at  the  end.  For  the  remainder  of  the  time  the  work 
is  to  be  directed  by  a  local  leader,  but  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  University  officer  through  the  period  of  the 
course  is  implied. 

3.  Three  hours  attendance  will  be  expected  each  week  at 
conferences  consisting  of  small  groups.  This  work  is  to  be 
directed  from  the  University  through  outlines,  and  is  to  be 
tested  by  regular  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  course. 
The  three  hours  atttendance  may  be  limited  to  one  session,  or 
there  may  be  two  or  three  sessions. 

4.  Credit  for  two  university  hours  toward  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  will  be  given  to  all  who  complete  the  year's  work  as 
outlined.   But  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  credit  may 


register  for  the  complete  course  or  any  part  of  it,  omitting 
examinations  and  other  assignments  if  desired. 

5.  The  courses  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  forming  a 
consistent  whole,  and  are  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  possible  for  a  student  to  work  as  effectively  as  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  University  Library  will  send  books  to  the  center 
for  parallel  reading  in  connection  with  each  course. 

For  1917-1918  the  following  series  of  eight  courses  is  of- 
fered in  Group  A.  These  courses  are  planned  for  those  who 
desire  a  fairly  complete  summary  of  the  material  necessary 
for  understanding  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the 
present  crisis.  To  secure  credit,  at  least  five  courses  from  this 
list  must  be  completed.  But  any  center  may  select  one  or 
more  courses  from  this  list,  to  be  given  without  credit  other 
than  the  certificate  provided  for  courses  in  Group  B. 

1  A.  America  and  the  Great  War 

I.  Theories  of  the  State.  A  study  of  the  most  import- 
ant theories  respecting  the  origin,  forms,  and  ends  of 
the  State.  The  vital  differences  will  be  pointed  out 
between  the  forms,  purposes,  and  operation  of  such 
modern  states  as  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  inquiry  will  be  made  as  to 
the  possible  meaning  of  America's  program  respecting 
world  democracy.  While  designed  to  be  attractive  to 
those  interested  in  political  science,  the  course  is  also 
intended  to  appeal  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  war 
as  a  conflict  in  large  part  of  differing  ideas  and  theories 
of  the  State  and  government.  A  syllabus  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

Professor  Pierson 

II.  Political  Idealism  in  British  and  American  Liter- 
ature. The  basis  for  this  course  is  supplied  in  a  special 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Extension.  The 
course  recognizes  the  truth  in  the  saying  that  "  poets 
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are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world";  it 
shows  how  our  literature  both  reflects  the  political  ideals 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
their  formation;  from  this  point  of  view  it  holds  that 
literature,  as  the  record  of  the  human  spirit,  is  a  part 
of  history.  By  selecting  certain  poems  and  prose  works 
written  in  English  since  the  Renaissance  an  effort  is 
made  to  understand  more  clearly  the  significance  of 
our  political  idealism. 

Professor  Greenlaw 

III.  Europe  Since  1815.  This  course  recognizes  that 
the  causes  of  the  present  war  lie  deep  in  the  past,  and 
that  for  a  complete  understanding  we  must  go  farther 
back  than  1914.  Such  a  point  of  view  is  the  more 
necessary  now  that  we  see  that  in  the  light  of  the 
present  crisis  world  history  of  the  last  century  takes  on 
a  new  significance.  Among  the  topics  treated  in  the 
course  are  the  heritage  from  the  Eevolutionary  and  Na- 
poleonic era;  nationalism  in  Germany  and  Italy;  the 
new  imperialism,  1870-1914;  the  British  Empire  and 
its  meaning;  and  the  relations  between  Europe  and 
America  during  the  last  century. 

Professor  Wagstaff 

IV.  .American  Diplomacy.  The  outstanding  events, 
principles,  and  policies  of  the  United  States  in  its  for- 
eign relations  are  treated  in  this  course  under  the  fol- 
lowing topics :  The  policy  of  isolation ;  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  Latin- America ;  expatriation ;  the  United 
States  and  the  Orient;  democracy  and  diplomacy. 

Professor  Hamilton 

V.  Economic  Aspects  of  the  War.  This  course  takes 
account  of  the  changes  in  industrial  and  economic  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  war.  Among  the  topics 
treated  are  (a)  the  influence  of  geography  and  of  com- 
mercial interests ;  the  economic  results  as  seen  in  labor 
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conditions,  transportation,  foods  and  raw  materials; 
and  (b)  municipal,  state,  and  national  finance  in  time 
of  war. 

Professor  Raper 

VI.  The  Influence  of  the  War  on  Contemporary 
Thought.  The  province  of  the  course  is  to  study  the 
following  topics  in  the  light  of  the  present:  (a)  such 
aspects  of  political  thought  as  the  reconciliation  of 
government  and  liberty,  new  phases  of  democracy  and 
socialism,  the  way  to  permanent  peace;  and  (b)  recent 
poetry  and  prose  of  distinction,  studied  because  of  its 
contribution  to  contemporary  thought,  or  because  of 
its  value  as  a  transcript  of  personal  experience,  or  as 
lyrical  or  imaginative  expression  of  the  emotions  called 
forth  by  the  war. 

Professors  Pierson  and  Hanford 

VII.  Scientific  Aspects  of  the  War.  A  survey  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  aspects  of  science  in  relation  to  the 
world  war:  (a)  The  engines  of  war.  A  study  of  the 
character  of  the  actual  conflict  as  influenced  by  mod- 
ern developments  in  applied  science,  including  gas  and 
oil  engines  in  aeroplanes,  submarines,  and  motor  trucks. 
The  electrical  eyes,  ears,  and  arms  of  the  army  and 
navy,  (b)  Science  and  the  war  industries.  A  study  of 
the  development  of  American  industries  as  a  result  of 
sudden  increased  demand  and  sudden  cessation  of 
supply.  Some  of  the  following  topics  will  be  treated  in 
detail:  potash,  nitrogen,  dyes,  drugs,  glass,  porcelain, 
explosives,  steels,  poisonous  gases,  (c)  Chemistry  of 
foods.  The  scientific  principles  underlying  food  supply 
and  conservation. 

Professors  Daggett,  Bell,  Wheeler 

VIII.  Factors  in  Social  Control  as  Exemplified  in  Na- 
tional Systems  of  Education.  The  course  recognizes 
that  the  fundamental  problem  of  democracy  is  that  of 
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more  effectively  utilizing  the  great  social  institutions 
as  instruments  of  human  welfare.  Through  a  com- 
parative study  of  selected  national  systems  of  educa- 
tion the  course  will  attempt  to  illustrate  the  forces 
which  shape  the  school  as  a  typical  institution.  A  study 
of  certain  present-day  movements  in  education  will 
illustrate  society's  increasing  realization  that  intelli- 
gence must  be  substituted  for  authority  as  a  means  of 
social  control. 

Professors  Chase  and  Williams 

GROUP  B:  NON-CREDIT  COURSES 

The  courses  named  under  this  group  differ  from  those  in 
Group  A  in  that  they  embrace  smaller  units,  offer  a  wider  va- 
riety, and  carry  no  University  credit.  A  syllabus  is  supplied 
for  each  series  of  lectures,  however,  with  reading  lists  and 
study  topics.  These  courses  are  intended  for  two  classes  of 
students  :  (a)  Those  who  register  as  members  of  the  University 
are  expected  to  supplement  attendance  upon  the  lectures  by 
study,  privately  or  in  small  groups  under  a  local  leader,  of 
the  material  set  forth  in  the  syllabus.  Upon  evidence  of  such 
cooperation,  such  as  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  note- 
book, a  certificate  will  be  issued  by  the  University,  (b)  The 
lectures  are-  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish 
merely  to  attend,  without  registration  or  supplementary  study, 
what  are  in  effect  conferences  on  various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem of  "what  it  means  to  be  an  American  in  1917  and  after." 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  this  group : 

1  B.  The  Theories  of  the  State 

I.  Origin  and  Forms  of  the  State 

II.  What  is  the  State? 

III.  The  Political  Theory  of  Germany 

IV.  Democracy  and  Political  Science 

Professor  Pierson 
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Political  Idealism  in  British  and  American  Liter- 
ature 


I.  From  Shakspere  to  Milton. 

II.  The  Period  of  Revolution 

III.  The  Political  Philosophy  of  Burke 

IV.  Nationalism  in  the  Poetry  of  Wordsworth 

V.  Shelley  and  the  Democratic  Ideal 

VI.  Emerson  and  "Whitman 

Professors  Greenlaw  and  Hanford 

3  B.  Europe  Since  1815 

I.  The  Heritage  from  the  Revolutionary  and  Napo- 

leonic Era 

II.  Reaction  versus  Democracy 

III.  Nationalism  in  Germany  and  Italy  Contrasted 

IV.  The  New  Imperialism  1870-1914 

V.  The  British  Empire  and  Its  Meaning 

VI.  A  Century's  Relations  Between  Europe  and 

America 

Professor  Wagstaff 

4  B.  American  Diplomacy 

I.  The  Policy  of  Isolation 

II.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Latin- America 

III.  The  United  States  and  the  Orient 

IV.  Democracy  and  Diplomacy 

Professor  Hamilton 

5  B.  Economic  Aspects  of  the  War 

I.  Geographical  Influences 

II.  Economic  and  Commercial  Influences 

III.  Colonies  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas 

IV.  Labor 

V.  The  Necessaries  of  Life 

VI.  Transportation 

Professor  Raper 
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6  B.  The  Influence  of  the  War  on  Contemporary 
Thought 


I.  The  Reconciliation  of  Government  and  Liberty 

II.  Political  Changes  Wrought  by  the  War;  the  Am- 

erican Constitution  in  a  World  War 

III.  New  Aspects  of  Democracy  and  Socialism;  Peace 

Advocates  and  Plans 

IV.  The  Personal  Experience  of  War 

V.  The  New  Outlook  in  Philosophy  and  Religion 

VI.  War  and  Poetry 

Professors  Pierson  and  Hanford 

7  B.  Latin- American  Relations 

I.  Latin-American  History:  Lights  and  Shadows 

II.  Latin- America  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

III.  Cultural  Problems  of  Latin- America 

IV.  Resources  and  Trade 

V.  Contemporary  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United 

States  and  Latin-America 

VI.  Latin- America  and  the  World  War 

Professor  Pierson 

8  B.  The  Near  and  Far  East 

I.  The  Near  East  and  European  Politics 

II.  German  Interests  in  Turkey 

III.  The  Far  East  and  European  Politics 

IV.  Modern  China :  Its  Problems  and  Progress 

V.  Modern  Japan :  Its  Progress  and  International  Re- 

lations 

VI.  Educational  Problems  of  the  Far  East 

Professor  Pierson 

9  B.  Russia 

I.  Russian  History  and  Character 

II.  Kropotkin  and  the  Revolutionary  Group 

III.  Tolstoi 

IV.  The  Industrial  Revolution 

V.  Today  in  Russia 

Professors  Pierson  and  Greenlaw 
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10  B.  The  Influence  op  Public  Education  on  Political 

Ideals 

I.  In  France 

II.  In  England 

III.  In  Russia 

IV.  In  Germany 

Professor  L.  A.  Williams 

11  B.  Democracy  in  American  Poetry 

I.  Democracy  in  the  Literature  of  the  Revolution 

II.  Democracy  in  the  West 

III.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

IV.  Walt  Whitman 

Professor  Foerster 

12  B.  England  Democratizing  Under  Victoria  :  A  Cham- 

pion op  Democracy  Grooming  for  the  World 
War 

I.  "Freedom  Broadens  Slowly  Down" 

II.  The  Disinherited  Comes  to  Its  Own 

III.  Religion  and  Dogma 

IV.  A  New  Menace  Greets  the  New  Freedom 

Professor  Booker 

13  B.  Scientific  Aspects  of  the  War 

I.  Dyes 

II.  Foods  and  Drugs 

III.  Explosives  and  Poisonous  Gases 

IV.  Potash  and  Nitrates 

Professors  Wheeler  and  Bell 

GROUP  C:  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  following  courses  will  be  given  by  correspondence  un- 
der the  usual  regulations  for  such  work.  Of  these,  the  first 
seven  constitute  a  credit  group  parallel  to  the  courses  in  Group 
A.    Each  of  the  courses  in  this  group  will  require  at  least  a 
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month  for  completion;  if  the  work  included  in  five  courses 
is  satisfactorily  completed  by  correspondence  a  credit  of  two 
hours  will  be  granted  toward  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Detailed 
description  of  these  courses  will  be  found  on  pages  6-9. 

1  C.  The  Theories  of  the  State 

2  C.  Political  Idealism  in  British  and  American  Lit- 

erature 

3  C.  Europe  Since  1815 

4  C.  American  Diplomacy 

5  C.  Economic  Aspects  of  the  War 

6  C.  The  Influence  of  the  War  on  Contemporary 

Thought 

7  C.  Factors  in  Social  Control  as  Exemplified  in  Na- 

tional Systems  of  Education 

The  following  courses  do  not  carry  credit  toward  a  degree : 

8  C.  Latin- American  Relations 

9  C.  The  Near  and  Par  East 

10  C.   The  Influence  of  Public  Education  on  Political 
"  Ideals 

Detailed  information  concerning  these  courses  and  the 
method  of  correspondence  study  will  be  sent  upon  application 
to  Miss  Nellie  Roberson,  Secretary,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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II.   SINGLE  LECTURES 


The  Bureau  of  Extension  will  also  furnish  single  lectures 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  War  and  its  effect  on  our 
national  life.  These  lectures  will  be  furnished  upon  payment 
of  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  lecturers.  Lectures  on  topics 
other  than  those  concerning  the  War  will  be  furnished  as 
usual.  For  information  about  the  latter  send  for  the  special 
^bulletin. 

The  speakers  for  the  lectures  on  the  War  and  their  topics 
are  given  below : 

J.  Stuart  Allan,  Captain  in  the  Princess  Patricia  Light  In- 
fantry 

1.  War  Conditions  at  the  Front 

2.  The  Mode  of  Fighting  in  Trenches  and  Effects  of  the 

Attacks 

3.  The  Present  Crisis  Due  to  the  Present  German  Power 

4.  Personal  Experiences  at  the  Front 

John  Manning  Booker,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

1.  Imperial  Ideals — English  and  German:  a  review  of 
the  development  of  imperial  ideals  in  England  and 
Germany 

Eugene  Cunningham  Branson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rural 

Economics 

1.  Some  A.  B.  C.'s  of  Democracy 

Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

1.  Increasing  Control  of  Human  Nature 

2.  Some  Psychological  Aspects  of  War 

3.  Some  Aspects  of  German  Psychology :  an  attempted  in- 

terpretation of  certain  characteristically  "German" 
attitudes 
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Collier  Cobb,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

1.  A  Trip  Through  England  and  Scotland  (Illustrated) 

2.  France  (Illustrated) 

3.  Beautiful  Italy,  Mother  of  Civilization  (Illustrated) 

Parker  Hayward  Daggett,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering 

1.  The  Machinery  of  War 

2.  Applied  Science  and  the  War 

Norman  Fqerster,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

1.  The  Effect  of  War  on  Literature 
Edward  Kidder  Graham,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  President 

1.  The  Heart  of  the  Great  Struggle 
Edwin  Greenlaw,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English 

1.  A  Nation's  Life  in  Its  Literature 

2.  Literature  and  the  World  Crisis 

Joseph  Gregoire  deRoulhac  Hamilton,  Ph.  D.,  Alumni  Pro- 
fessor of  History 

1.  Lafayette,  a  Knight  Errant  of  Liberalism 

2.  Democracy  in  the  United  States 

James  Holly  Hanford,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

1.  The  Love  of  Country :  a  lecture,  with  readings,  on  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  as  shown  in  literature 

Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics 
1.  The  Responsibilities  and  Duties  of  Women  in  War 
Time 

George  McFarland  McKie,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking 

L  The  War  For  You  and  Me 
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Andrew  Henry  Patterson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics 

1.  The  Manufacture  of  War  Munitions  (Illustrated) 

2.  America  and  War  Organization 

William  Whatley  Pierson,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History 

1.  South  American  Relations  Now  and  After  the  War 

2.  Russia,  the  Unknown  Factor 

Charles  Lee  Raper,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

1.  The  Finances  of  the  State— in  Peace  and  War 

2.  The  Finances  of  the  Municipalities— in  Peace  and  War 

3.  The  Finances  of  the  Nation— in  Peace  and  War 

4.  Some  Economic  Causes  of  the  Great  War 

5.  Some  Economic  Results  of  the  Great  War 

Henry  McGilbert  Wagstaff,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History 

1.  What  the  United  States  Owes  England 

2.  Some  Underlying  Causes  of  the  European  War 

Alvin  Sawyer  Wheeler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry 

1.  What  Chemistry  Must  Do  After  the  War 

Lester  Alonzo  Williams,  Pd.  D.,  Professor  of  School  Ad- 
ministration 

1.  Public  Education  and  Democracy 

2.  Some  Effects  of  War  on  Education  at  Home  and 

Abroad 

3.  The  Teacher's  Part  in  This  War 
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III.  EXTENSION  SERVICE  THROUGH  LIBRARY, 
PRESS  AND  SCHOOL 

READERS'  SERVICE 

For  years  it  lias  been  the  practice  of  the  University  Li- 
brary, the  faculty  cooperating,  to  furnish  information  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  to  the  residents  of  the  State  carrying 
on  special  studies.  In  the  present  crisis,  the  Library  offers 
similar  service  in  connection  with  the  war.  It  will  undertake 
through  the  Eeaders'  Service  staff  to  answer  questions  sent  to 
it  concerning  the  war,  drawing  its  information  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  periodical  files,  books,  and  pamphlets.  In 
so  far  as  possible  package  libraries,  books,  and  pamphlets  on 
interesting  war  subjects  will  be  loaned  to  inquirers  and  lists 
of  books  orjbibliographies  on  special  aspects  of  the  war  will 
be  prepared  upon  request. 

In  the  event  that  package  libraries,  or  books,  or  pamphlets 
are  loaned,  the  borrowers  are  expected  to  pay  parcels  post 
charges  (usually  about  eight  cents)  each  way.  The  material 
thus  loaned  can  be  kept  three  weeks. 

Special  package  libraries  have  been  prepared  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  and  single  books  or  pamphlets  can  be  sup- 
plied on  many  others:  Germany  the  Aggressor;  German 
Ideals;  German  Rule  in  Belgium;  Why  We  Must  Win  This 
War;  Women's  Part  in  the  War;  and  the  Russian  Revolution. 

NEWS  SERVICE 
Only  a  part  of  North  Carolina  can  be  reached  through  the 
foregoing  methods.  In  order  to  carry  information  as  widely 
as  possible  throughout  the  State,  all  the  organized  news 
agencies  of  the  University  are  to  be  employed  in  the  special 
War  News  Service.    This  will  include : 

1.  Special  articles  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  State 
and  Southern  Journals  of  Education. 

2.  Special  editions  of  the  University  News  Letter  (15,000 
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copies  weekly),  on  war  subjects  for  the  use  of  the  press,  teach- 
ers, ministers,  sheriffs,  county  commissioners,  etc. 

3.  War  Leaflets  containing  facts  about  various  phases  of 
the  war,  why  we  are  in  this  war,  what  we  must  do  to  win  it, 
and  what  our  aims  should  be.  The  University  will  publish 
certain  leaflets,  and  has  made  arrangements  to  act  as  dis- 
tributing center  for  publications  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Public  Information.  These  leaflets  will  be  sent  to  high 
school  principals,  city  and  county  superintendents,  and  other 
educational  officials.  Recipients  are  urged  to  use  this  material 
in  school  talks,  and  public  addresses,  and  to  pass  on  the  leaflets 
to  leading  citizens  of  their  counties.  The  facts  about  this  war 
must  be  brought  home  to  the  people. 

THE  LAFAYETTE  ASSOCIATION 
An  association, — state-wide  and  nation-wide,  if  possi- 
ble—composed of  high  school  and  grammar  school  students, 
parents,  and  others  interested,  called  The  Lafayette  Associa- 
tion to  symbolize  the  ideals  to  which  Lafayette  devoted  his 
life  and  for  the  purpose  of  ' '  realizing  the  infinite  power  of  the 
public  school  as  the  center  of  the  community  life  of  the  nation 
in  the  essential  task  of  nourishing,  developing  and  crystalliz- 
ing through  expression,  the  national  spirit  of  present  and  fu- 
ture America."  A  full  explanation  of  this  Association  is 
given  in  another  leaflet. 

For  additional  copies  of  this  leaflet  or  for  information  con- 
cerning the  general  extension  work  of  the  University,  address 

THE  BUREAU  OF  EXTENSION, 

University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Leaflets 


WHY  WE  ARE  AT  WAR  WITH  GERMANY 

This  is  the  fourth  leaflet  in  the  War  Information  Service 
series  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  concern  of  this  service  is  with  the  causes  of  the  war, 
the  practical  relation  of  the  average  American  citizen  to  the 
war,  the  immediate  necessity  of  winning  the  war,  American 
aims  and  ideals  in  the  war,  and  preparation  for  material,  social 
and  spiritual  reconstruction  after  the  war. 

Its  impulse  is  the  belief  that  the  present  crisis  in  demo- 
cratic civilization  can  be  adequately  met  only  by  bringing 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  nation  not  merely  the  sense  of  fear  of 
Germany,  but  a  deep  and  intimate  sense  of  appreciation  of  our 
own  heritage  in  all  of  its  relations.  This  educational  need  is 
that  great  and  unique  opportunity  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  America.  Their  distribution  over  the  whole  country, 
their  resources  of  writers  and  speakers,  their  ready  access  to 
local  forums  of  public  opinion  and  their  hold  on  the  confidence 
of  the  public  give  them  an  opportunity  of  incomparable  im- 
portance in  this  task  so  essential  to  the  sound  progress  of  every 
purpose  of  the  government.  Educational  institutions  from  the 
highest  down  through  the  lowest  can  turn  their  resources, 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  their  normal  functions,  to  this 
fundamental  educational  work,  in  what  it  means  to  be  an  Am- 
erican in  1917  and  after. 

This  special  leaflet — Why  We  Are  at  War  With  Germany 
— is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  high  school  principals, 
city  and  county  superintendents,  and  other  educational  of- 
ficials. It  is  hoped  that  the  information  contained  in  it  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  opening  exercises,  debates,  and  essays 
in  the  schools,  and  that  through  the  school  officials  and  pupils 
it  may  be  passed  on  to  the  public  at  large. 
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WHY  WE  ARE  AT  WAR  WITH  GERMANY— I. 


Acts  of  War  Committed  by  Germany  Against  Us  While  She  Was 
Nominally  at  Peace  With  Us 

1.  Germany,  while  she  was  at  peace  with  us,  murdered 
American  citizens  on  the  high  seas  by  sinking  without  warning 
unarmed  ships  on  which  American  citizens  had  taken  passage'. 
She  did  this  in  defiance  of  international  law  and  of  common 
humanity. 

a.  Up  to  the  date  of  our  declaration  of  war  on  Germany, 
226  American  citizens  had  been  murdered  by  German  sub- 
marines on  the  high  seas.  At  least  20  vessels  had  been  sunk 
on  which  were  American  citizens  who  lost  their  lives.  Four  of 
these  ships  were  American  owned.  One  hundred  and  four- 
teen American  lives  were  lost  in  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
alone. 

b.  International  law,  by  which  Germany  in  repeated  in- 
ternational conferences  has  agreed  to  abide,  provides  that  a 
merchant  vessel  belonging  to  an  enemy  power  may  be  fired 
upon  only  in  case  it  has  refused  to  stop  on  command,  and  has 
attempted  either  to  escape  or  to  offer  resistance.  A  belliger- 
ent may  take  possession  of  an  enemy  vessel,  but  he  must  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  crew.  Germany  has  thus 
violated  international  law  every  time  she  has  sunk  even  an 
English  merchant  or  passenger  vessel  without  warning,  even 
though  no  loss  of  life  resulted.  Each  time  that  loss  of  Amer- 
ican lives  has  resulted  from  the  sinking  of  an  English  ship, 
Germany  has  committed  an  act  of  war  against  the  United 
States. 

International  law  further  provides  that  no  neutral  ship 
may  be  sunk  unless  it  is  actively  engaged  in  trying  to  run  a 
properly  maintained  blockade  and  refuses  to  surrender  when 
called  upon  to  do  so.  If  a  neutral  ship  is  sunk  when  not  at- 
tempting to  run  a  blockade,  even  though  no  loss  of  life  re- 
sults, its  sinking  is  an  act  of  war.  The  sinking  of  the  William 
P.  Frye,  an  American  ship,  by  a  German  raider  on  January 
28,  1915,  with  no  loss  of  life,  was  an  act  of  war  against  the 
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United  States.  The  sinking  by  German  submarines  of  four 
American  ships,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  American 
citizens,  were  inhuman  violations  of  international  law,  and 
acts  of  war  against  the  United  States. 

"The  present  German  submarine  warfare  against  com- 
merce is  a  warfare  against  mankind." — President  Wdlson. 

2.  Germany  committed  an  act  of  war  against  us  by  break- 
ing her  pledged  word  to  us  that  she  would  discontinue  the 
sinking  of  passenger  vessels  altogether  and  of  merchant  ves- 
sels, wherever  they  might  be  found,  without  warning.  Fur- 
thermore, by  her  own  testimony,  she  did  not  intend  to  keep 
her  promise  when  it  was  made. 

a.  In  reply  to  the  American  demand,  made  after  the  sink- 
ing without  warning  of  the  Sussex,  that  Germany  cease  such 
ruthless  violations  of  international  law,  the  German  Govern- 
ment gave  this  pledge  (May  4,  1916)  :  "Merchant  vessels  both 
within  and  without  the  area  declared  a  war  zone  shall  not  be 
sunk  without  warning,  and  without  saving  human  lives,  un- 
less the  ship  attempt  to  escape  or  to  offer  resistance.''  She 
added,  however,  that  if  England  did  not  in  the  future  modify 
her  blockade  system  she  reserved  the  right  to  consider  the 
situation  anew.  Our  government  replied  that  we  could  not 
accept  the  reservation,  that  Germany's  promise  must  be  re- 
garded as  unconditional,  and  not  as  depending  in  any  way 
upon  what  England  might  do.  To  this  note  Germany  never 
replied.  According  to  all  international  usage,  by  her  failure 
to  reply  she  accepted  the  statement  of  the  United  States  that 
her  promise  must  be  unconditional.  A  nation  is,  by  all  diplo- 
matic usage,  regarded  as  accepting  a  statement  made  to  it  by 
another  nation  unless  it  enters  a  protest  against  such  state- 
ment. Thus  Germany  tacitly  agreed  to  the  American  demand 
for  an  unconditional  promise.  This  promise  she  broke  on 
January  31,  1917,  by  declaring  the  existence  of  a  barred  zone 
in  which  all  vessels  found,  of  any  nationality,  would  be  sunk 
by  her  submarines  without  warning,  and  without  regard  for 
the  lives  of  those  on  board. 

b.  Germany  never  intended  to  keep  the  promise  which  she 
made.    She  agreed  to  the  American  conditions  only  to  give 
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herself  time  to  build  great  numbers  of  submarines,  by  whose 
agency  she  believed  she  could  starve  England  into  submission. 
The  German  Chancellor  himself  stated  in  the  Reichstag  (Jan- 
uary 31.  1917  :  "When  the  most  ruthless  methods  are  con- 
sidered the  best  calculated  to  lead  us  to  victory  they  must  be 
employed.  The  moment  has  now  arrived.  Last  August  [when 
the  Sussex  pledge  was  given]  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  but 
today  the  moment  has  come  when,  with  the  greatest  prospect 
of  success,  we  can  undertake  this  enterprise. ' '  Germany,  then, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  her  own  Chancellor,  gave  her 
pledge  to  stop  illegal  operations  only  because  she  did  not  feel 
herself  at  the  moment  prepared  to  carry  out  a  program  of  un- 
limited submarine  warfare.  As  soon  as  she  did  feel  herself 
prepared,  she  unhesitatingly  broke  her  solemn  pledge. 

"I  advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent  course  of 
the  Imperial  German  Government  to  be  in  fact  nothing-  less 
than  war  against  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States :  that  it  formally  accept  the  status  of  belligerent  which 
has  thus  been  thrust  upon  it ;  and  that  it  take  immediate  steps 
not  only  to  put  the  country  in  a  more  thorough  state  of  de- 
fense, but  to  bring  the  Government  of  the  German  Empire 
to  terms  and  end  the  war. ' ' — President  TTilsox. 

3.  Even  though  Germany  had  been  bound  by  no  pledge 
to  us,  her  declaration  that  she  would  sink  any  of  our  vessels 
that  attempted  to  enter  the  "  barred  zone"r  which  she  estab- 
lished was  an  act  of  war  against  us. 

a.  A  nation  at  war  has  the  right  to  blockade  enemy  ports 
and  to  fire  upon  vessels  attempting  to  run  such  a  blockade,  if 
they  refuse  to  submit  to  capture.  But.  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  blockade  be  declared ;  it  must  be 
made  effective  and  actual,  as  was  the  blockade  of  the  South- 
ern ports  during  the  Civil  War  or  as  is  the  English  blockade  of 
German  ports  during  the  present  war.  A  blockade  declared 
without  force  sufficient  to  maintain  it  efficiently  is  a  "'paper'' 
blockade.  Neutrals  are  not  obliged  to  respect  a  paper  block- 
ade ;  any  interference  with  their  ships  by  a  power  maintaining 
such  a  paper  blockade  is  contrary  to  international  law.  Ger- 
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many  has  not  maintained,  and  could  not  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  maintain,  an  effective  blockade  against  all  English 
and  French  ports,  those  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe  and 
of  the  Italian  waters.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ships  bound  even  for  English  ports  have  passed 
safely  through  the  submarine  zone.  Her  11  barred  zone"  was 
obviously  of  the  paper  variety,  an  illegal  interference  with  our 
commerce.  But  the  worst  feature  of  the  case  was  of  course  her 
avowed  policy  of  sinking  without  warning  all  ships  which 
should  enter  the  barred  zone.  Even  had  she  been  able  to 
maintain  an  effective  blockade,  such  acts  are  sheer  piracy,  as 
the  vessel  is  given  no  opportunity  to  surrender,  and  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  crew. 

1 '  The  new  policy  has  swept  every  restriction  aside.  Vessels 
of  every  kind,  whatever  their  flag,  their  character,  their  cargo, 
their  destination,  their  errand,  have  been  ruthlessly  sent  to 
the  bottom  without  warning  and  without  thought  of  help  or 
mercy  for  those  on  board,  the  vessels  of  friendly  nations  along 
with  those  of  belligerents." — President  Wilson. 

4.  While  we  were  at  peace  with  Germany,  her  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  attempted  to  induce  Mexico,  with  the  aid  of 
Japan,  to  declare  war  against  us  and  to  invade  our  territory, 
promising  Mexico  permanent  possession  of  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  Texas. 

a.  The  facts  are  contained  in  the  Zimmermann  note,  writ- 
ten January  19,  1917,  which  luckily  came  into  the  possession 
of  our  State  Department.  In  part,  it  reads  "On  Feb.  1  we 
intend  to  begin  submarine  warfare  unrestricted.  In  spite  of 
this,  it  is  our  intention  to  keep  neutral  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"If  this  attempt  is  not  successful,  we  propose  an  alliance 
on  the  following  basis  with  Mexico :  That  we  shall  make  war 
together  and  together  make  peace.  We  shall  give  general 
financial  support,  and  it  is  understood  that  Mexico  is  to  re- 
conquer the  lost  territory  in  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Arizona. 
The  details  are  left  to  you  for  settlement. ' ' 
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The  note  goes  on  to  instruct  the  German  minister  in  Mexico 
to  induce  Carranza  to  form  an  alliance  with  Japan  against  us. 

The  National  Committee  on  Public  Informations  says 
1 1  Germany  has  attempted  to  apologize  for  this  note  by  saying 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  do  anything  unless  we  first  declared 
war.  It  is  a  complete  retort  that  decent  nations  do  not  go 
around  preparing  schemes  for  the  dismemberment  of  other 
nations  with  which  they  are  at  peace,  and  that  Zimmermann's 
whole  proposal  sprang  out  of  an  evil  conscience,  because  he 
realized  that  the  submarine  policy  projected  was  so  vile  that 
the  United  States  could  not  submit  to  it  without  utter  loss  of 
self-respect,  and  he  did  us  the  justice  of  believing  we  were 
not  such  extreme  cravens  as  to  refuse  to  fight. 

4 'The  whole  dispatch  was  so  gross  a  revelation  of  interna- 
tional immorality  that  German- American  papers  immediately 
denounced  it  as  a  forgery,  only  to  have  its  genuineness  brazen- 
ly acknowledged  and  defended  by  Berlin." 

5.  While  we  were  at  peace  with  Germany,  her  embassy  at 
Washington,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  German 
Government,  attempted,  directly  and  through  a  propaganda 
of  falsehoods,  to  stir  up  citizens  of  this  country  to  strikes  and 
violences,  to  influence  Congress,  and  in  general  plotted  against 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

a.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  presenting  in  April  its  war  resolution,  in- 
cluded a  list  of  twenty-one  proven  crimes  and  unfriendly  acts 
committed  by  Germans  in  this  country  with  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  German  Government.  These  included  at- 
tempts to  place  bombs  on  ships  leaving  American  ports, 
equipping  German  spies  who  sailed  for  England  with  fraudu- 
lent American  passports,  supplying  funds  to  newspapers  in 
order  that  they  might  influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
Germany,  arranging  for  the  blowing  up  of  munitions  fac- 
tories, etc. 

Since  war  was  declared,  revelation  of  German  activities  in 
the  United  States  while  we  were  yet  at  peace  have  multiplied 
apace.    The  most  striking  is  contained  in  the  message  which 
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von  Bernstorff,  German  ambassador  at  Washington,  sent  his 
government  on  January  22,  1917 :  "I  request  authority  to  pay 
out  up  to  50,000  dollars  in  order,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  in- 
fluence Congress  through  the  organization  you  know  of,  which 
can  perhaps  prevent  war.  I  am  beginning  in  the  meantime  to 
act  accordingly.  In  the  above  circumstances  a  public  official 
German  declaration  in  favor  of  Ireland  is  highly  desirable  in 
order  to  gain  the  support  of  Irish  influence  here."  Thus  the 
ambassador  of  a  power-  with  which  we  were  at  peace  attempted 
more  than  once  to  influence  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  favor  of  Germany,  working  through  a  pro-German  organiza- 
tion in  this  country,  and  to  stir  up  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
American  citizens  of  Irish  ancestry  against  England,  a  friend- 
ly nation.  The  detailed  facts  as  to  German  intrigues  are  too 
numerous  for  citation  here.  They  are  summed  up  by  the 
President  as  follows  :  ' '  One  of  the  things  that  have  served  to 
convince  us  that  the  Prussian  autocracy  was  not  and  could 
never  be  our  friend  is  that  from  the  very  outset  of  the  present 
war  it  has  filled  our  unsuspecting  communities,  and  even  our 
offices  of  government,  with  spies  and  set  criminal  intrigues 
everywhere  afoot  against  our  national  unity  of  counsel,  our 
peace  within  and  without,  our  industries,  and  our  commerce. 
Indeed  it  is  now  evident  that  its  spies  were  here  even  before 
war  began  and  it  is  unhappily  not  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  a  fact  proven  in  our  courts  of  justice,  that  the  intrigues 
which  have  more  than  once  come  perilously  near  to  disturbing 
the  peace  and  dislocating  the  industries  of  the  country,  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  instigation,  with  the  support,  and 
even  under  the  personal  directions  of  official  agents  of  the 
Imperial  Government  accredited  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

How  could  we  have  kept  out  of  the  war  ?  Only  by  follow- 
ing one  of  two  courses.  We  could  have  said  to  Germany,  ' '  We 
consider  that  your  announcement  that  you  will  sink  without 
warning  all  vessels  found  in  your  submarine  zone  means  that 
you  are  about  to  embark  on  an  illegal  and  inhuman  course, 
and  we  protest.  But,  if  you  insist,  we  will  submit,  and  keep 
our  shipping  at  home.    We  will  abandon  our  fundamental 
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right  to  use  the  high  seas  for  our  commerce.  This  is  a  right 
which  no  nation  has  ever  abandoned,  but  we  are  so  desirous 
of  peace  that  we  will  do  whatever  you  ask,  and  allow  you  to 
trample  underfoot  the  rights  of  American  citizens  as  you  see 
fit."  Or  we  could  have  said  to  our  citizens,  "Germany  has 
declared  her  intention  of  sinking  without  warning  all  vessels 
found  in  her  submarine  zone.  We  therefore  wish  to  warn  all 
passengers  and  crews  of  ships  sailing  for  Europe  that  they  go 
at  their  own  peril.  We  know  that  you  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  the  protection  of  your  government  on  the  high  seas, 
that  that  right  has  been  specifically  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  (Slaughter  House  cases,  16  Wall.,  36),  and  by  all  stu- 
dents of  international  law.  But  we  must  have  peace  at  any 
price,  and  we  therefore  say  to  you  that  we  will  refuse  you  our 
protection,  and  that  if  your  lives  are  lost  we  will  possibly 
protest  to  the  German  Government,  but  will  do  nothing  more. 
We  must  keep  out  of  this  war  at  any  cost. ' ' 

No  other  course  was  open  to  us.  We  must  either  have 
tamely  submitted  to  Germany's  preposterous  demand  that 
we  keep  our  ships  at  home,  or  have  refused  protection  to  our 
citizens  pursuing  their  lawful  business  on  the  high  seas.  Would 
you  have  been  proud  of  your  American  citizenship  if  we  had 
done  these  things  ?  Would  you  want  to  pay  your  part  of  the 
price  we  must  have  paid  for  peace — the  loss  of  our  national 
honor,  our  national  self-respect,  the  respect  of  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world  ?   ' '  The  right  is  more  precious  than  peace. ' ' 

Additional  copies  of  this  leaflet  together  with  other  pam- 
phlets furnished  by  the  National  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation, at  Washington,  D.  C,  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Address 

THE  BUREAU  OF  EXTENSION, 

University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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SINGLE  LECTURES  ON  THE  WAR 

This  leaflet  gives  in  brief  outline  the  list  of  single  lectures 
offered  in  the  war  extension  service  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  concern  of  this  service  is  with  the  causes  of  the  war, 
the  practical  relation  of  the  average  American  citizen  to  the 
war,  the  immediate  necessity  of  winning  the  war,  American 
aims  and  ideals  in  the  war,  and  preparation  for  material, 
social  and  spiritual  reconstruction  after  the  war. 

Its  impulse  is  the  belief  that  the  present  crisis  in  demo- 
cratic civilization  cannot  be  adequately  met  until  there  is 
brought  home  to  the  mind  of  the  nation  not  merely  the  sense 
of  fear  of  the  aggressions  of  Germany,  but  a  deep  sense 
of  appreciation  of  our  own  precious  heritage  of  freedom. 

This  educational  need  is  the  great  and  unique  opportunity 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  America.  Their  distribution 
over  the  whole  country,  their  resources  of  writers  and  speak- 
ers, their  ready  access  to  local  forums  of  public  opinion,  and 
their  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  public,  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  incomparable  importance  in  this  task  so  essential 
to  the  sound  progress  of  every  purpose  of  our  Government. 

Educational  institutions  from  the  highest  through  the 
lowest,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  their  normal  functions, 
can  turn  their  resources  to  this  fundamental  work  in  education 
in  what  it  means  to  be  an  American  in  1917  and  after. 

The  lectures  enumerated  in  the  following  pages  will  be 
furnished  upon  the  payment  of  the  traveling  expenses  of 
the  lecturers. 
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SINGLE  LECTURES 


J.  Stuaet  Allan,  Captain  in  the  Princess  Patricia  Light  In- 
fantry 

1.  "War  Conditions  at  the  Front 

2.  The  Mode  of  Fighting  in  Trenches  and  Effects  of  the 

Attacks 

3.  The  Present  Crisis  Due  to  the  Present  German  Power 

4.  Personal  Experiences  at  the  Front 

John  Manning  Booker.  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

1.  Imperial  Ideals — English  and  German :  a  review  of 
the  development  of  imperial  ideals  in  England  and 
Germany 

Eugene  Cunningham  Branson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rural 
Economics 

1.  Some  A.  B.  C's  of  Democracy  , 

Harry  Woodburn  Chase.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

1.  Increasing  Control  of  Human  Nature 

2.  Some  Psychological  Aspects  of  War 

3.  Some  Aspects  of  German  Psychology:  an  attempted  in- 

terpretation of  certain  characteristically  "German" 
attitudes 

Collier  Cobb,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

1.  A  Trip  Through  England  and  Scotland  (Illustrated) 

2.  France  (Illustrated) 

3.  Beautiful  Italy.  Mother  of  Civilization  (Illustrated) 

Parker  Hayward  Daggett,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering 

1.  The  Machinery  of  War 

2.  Applied  Science  and  the  War 
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Norman  Foerster,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
1.  The  Effect  of  War  on  Literature 


Edward  Kidder  Graham,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  President 
1.  The  Heart  of  the  Great  Struggle 

Edwin  Greenlaw,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English 

1.  A  Nation's  Life  in  Its  Literature 

2.  Literature  and  the  World  Crisis 

Joseph  Gregoire  deRoulhac  Hamilton,  Ph.  D.,  Alumni  Pro- 
fessor of  History 

1.  Lafayette,  a  Knight  Errant  of  Liberalism 

2.  Democracy  in  the  United  States 

James  Holly  Hanford,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

1.  The  Love  of  Country :  a  lecture,  with  readings,  on  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  as  shown  in  literature 

Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics 
1.  The  Responsibilities  and  Duties  of  Women  in  War 
Time 

George  McFarland  McKie,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking 

1.  The  War  For  You  and  Me 

Andrew  Henry  Patterson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics 

1.  The  Manufacture  of  War  Munitions  (Illustrated) 

2.  America  and  War  Organization 

William  Whatley  Pierson,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History 

1.  South  American  Relations  Now  and  After  the  War 

2.  Russia,  the  Unknown  Factor 
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Charles  Lee  Raper,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

1.  The  Finances  of  the  State— in  Peace  and  War 

2.  The  Finances  of  the  Municipalities— in  Peace  and  War 

3.  The  Finances  of  the  Nation— in  Peace  and  War 

4.  Some  Economic  Causes  of  the  Great  War 

5.  Some  Economic  Results  of  the  Great  War 

Henry  McGilbert  Wagstaff,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History 

1.  What  the  United  States  Owes  England 

2.  Some  Underlying  Causes  of  the  European  War 

Alvin  Sawyer  Wheeler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry 

1.  What  Chemistry  Must  Do  After  the  War 

Lester  Alonzo  Williams,  Pd.  D.,  Professor  of  School  Ad- 
ministration 

1.  Public  Education  and  Democracy 

2.  Some  Effects  of  War  on  Education  at  Home  and 

Abroad 

3.  The  Teacher's  Part  in  This  War 

Lectures  on  topics  other  than  those  concerning  the  war 
will  be  furnished  as  usual.  For  information  about  the  latter 
send  for  regular  bulletin  on  lectures. 

For  additional  copies  of  this  leaflet  or  for  information  con- 
cerning the  general  extension  work  of  the  University,  address 

THE  BUREAU  OF  EXTENSION, 

University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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WHY  WE  ARE  AT  WAR  WITH  GERMANY 

This  special  leaflet  is  the  second  on  the  subject  Why  We 
Are  At  War  With  Germany  and  the  sixth  in  the  University's 
War  Information  Service  series.  It  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  use  of  high  school  principals,  city  and  county  super- 
intendents, and  other  educational  officials.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  information  continued  in  it  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
opening  exercises,  debates,  and  essays  in  the  schools,  and  that 
through  the  school  officials  and  pupils  it  may  be  passed  on  to 
the  public  at  large. 


WHY  WE  ARE  AT  WAR  WITH  GERMANY— II. 
We  Went  Into  This  War  in  Self-Defense 

We  are  fighting  for  our  own  safety  and  for  the  safety  of 
the  ideals  which  have  shaped  our  national  existence  as  a  free 
people.  There  is  no  safety  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any 
other  free  people,  if  Germany  wins  this  war.  The  present 
German  Government  has  made  Germany  an  outlaw  among 
nations.  She  has  broken  her  pledged  word.  She  has  torn  up 
her  treaties.  She  has  violated  international  law  and  the  laws 
of  humanity.  She  has  made  war  on  non-combatants,  on  wo- 
men and  children.  Her  submarines  have  done  murder  on  the 
high  seas,  and  her  aeroplanes  and  Zeppelins  have  bombed 
defenseless  towns.  In  the  territories  which  she  has  conquered, 
she  has  pursued  a  policy  of  terror  and  frightfulness  unknown 
among  civilized  peoples. 

There  are  those  who  attempt  to  minimize  Germany 's  crimes 
by  insisting  that  they  were  committed  in  the  hot  blood  of 
war,  that  under  normal  conditions  they  would  be  as  thorough- 
ly disapproved  by  the  sober  judgment  of  Germany  as  by  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  United  States.  This  is  not  true.  In- 
credible as  it  seems,  we  must  try  to  realize  that  the  leaders  of 
German  thought,  that  her  influential  military  and  political 
leaders,  have  been  preaching  and  teaching  for  a  generation 
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that  among  nations  there  is  no  right  but  might.  They  have 
taught  that  a  nation  may  break  its  treaties,  may  disregard 
international  law,  whenever  it  is  to  its  advantage  to  do  so. 
They  have  insisted  that  small  States  have  no  rights.  They 
have  taught  that  war  must  be  waged  with  utter  ruthlessness. 
They  have  preached,  with  almost  religious  fervor,  that  the 
Germans  were  a  chosen  people,  chosen  to  dominate  the  world, 
and  that  any  means  of  increasing  German  power  was  justi- 
fiable. These  things  are  still  taught  by  German  university 
professors,  clergymen,  military  men,  and  political  leaders. 
They  will  continue  to  be  taught  so  long  as  the  present  ruling 
class  in  Germany  dominates  the  German  people. 

Let  us  see  what  their  own  leaders  said  before  the  war 
broke  out. 

The  State  may  tear  up  its  treaties  whenever  it  sees  fit. 
"Every  sovereign  State  has  the  undoubted  right  to  declare 
war  at  its  pleasure,  and  is  consequently  entitled  to  repudiate 
its  treaties." — Treitschke  (German  historian).  "No  power 
is  bound  to  sacrifice  important  interests  of  its  own  on  the  altar 
of  faithfulness  to  an  alliance." — Bismarck.    "There  is  no 

legal  obligation  upon  the  State  to  observe  treaties  

Treaty  rights  are  governed  wholly  by  considerations  of  ad- 
vantage."— Lasson  (professor,  University  of  Berlin). 

There  is  no  right  save  might.  "Might  is  at  once  the  su- 
preme right,  and  the  dispute  as  to  what  is  right  is  settled  by 
the  arbitrament  of  war." — Bernhardi  (general  of  cavalry). 
"A  policy  of  sentiment  is  folly.  Enthusiasm  for  humanity  is 
idiocy.  Right  and  wrong  are  notions  needed  in  civil  life 
only. Tannenberg  (publicist).  "In  the  intercourse  of 
State  with  State,  there  are  no  laws  and  there  can  be  none. 
.  .  .  Between  State  and  State  there  is  but  one  sort  of 
right — the  right  of  the  stronger." — Lasson. 

Small  nations  have  no  rights.  "The  lesser  States  have 
rights  only  in  so  far  as  they  possess  a  power  of  resistance  that 
must  be  taken  into  account. ' ' — Lasson.  1 1  Petty  States  have 
no  place  among  nations  of  refined  culture." — Treitschke. 
"As  regards  Belgium  and  Holland,  it  may  be  said  openly 
that  such  little  States  have  lost  any  absolute  right  to  exist ;  for 
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today  only  those  States  can  assert  a  right  to  independence 
that  can  secure  it  sword  in  hand. ' ' — Frymann. 

War  is  a  blessing.  "  Perpetual  peace  is  a  dream,  and  it  is 
not  even  a  beautiful  dreaniv  War  is  part  of  the  eternal  order 
instituted  by  God." — Moltke  (field-marshal).  "War  is  .  .  . 
an  indispensable  factor  of  culture." — Bernhardi.  "God 
above  us  will  see  to  it  that  war  shall  always  recur,  as  a  drastic 
medicine  for  ailing  humanity." — Treitschke.  "Nothing  is 
more  immoral  than  to  talk  of  war  as  an  immoral  thing." — 
Hasse  (university  professor).  "War  is  the  most  august  and 
sacred  of  human  activities." — Gottberg  (writer). 

War  must  be  conducted  ruthlessly.  "Military  action  must 
be  determined  solely  in  accordance  with  those  conditions  which 
usually  prevail  in  war;  in  this  sense  its  procedure  is  com- 
pletely ruthless." — Hartmann  (general).  " By  steeping  him- 
self in  military  history  an  officer  will  be  able  to  guard  himself 
against  excessive  humanitarian  notions." — Official  publi- 
cation of  the  German  General  Staff.  "  It  is  better  to  let  a 
hundred  woman  and  children  belonging  to  the  enemy  die  of 
hunger  than  to  let  a  single  German  soldier  suffer. ' ' — Gen.  von 
den  Goltz.  "Whenever  a  national  war  breaks  out,  terrorism 
becomes  a  necessary  military  principle." — Hartmann. 

The  Germans  are  a  chosen  people,  whose  destiny  is  domina- 
tion of  the  world.  "Remember  that  you  are  the  chosen  peo- 
ple !  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  has  descended  upon  me  because 
I  am  the  Emperor  of  the  Germans !  I  am  the  instrument  of 
the  Almighty.  I  am  his  sword,  his  agent.  Woe  and  death  to 
all  those  who  shall  oppose  my  will !  Let  them  perish,  all  the 
enemies  of  the  German  people!  God  demands  their  destruc- 
tion, God  who,  by  my  mouth,  bids  you  to  do  his  will.  "—Kaiser 
Wilhelm.  "No  one  but  a  German  understands  Germany. 
We  are  morally  and  intellectually  superior  to  other  nations ; 
we  are  without  equals. "— Lasson.  (The  two  utterances  above 
were  made  in  1914,  shortly  after  war  broke  out ;  but  they  re- 
flect a  state  of  mind  that  has  long  characterized  German 
thought.)  "After  all,  it  is  obviously  the  meaning  of  history 
that  the  white  race  under  the  leadership  of  the  Teutons  should 
attain  a  real  and  definitive  domination  of  the  world." — 
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Zukunft  (influential  newspaper),  in  1901.  "The  Teutonic 
race  is  called  to  circle  the  earth  with  its  rule,  to  exploit  the 
treasures  of  nature  and  of  human  labor  power. ' ' — Woltmann 
(anthropologist),  1903.  "God  would  never  have  taken  such 
great  pains  with  out  German  Fatherland  and  its  people  if  He 
had  not  been  preparing  us  for  something  still  greater.  We 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth." — Kaiser  Wilhelm,  1905. 

Such  are  the  lessons  which  the  ruling  classes  of  Germany 
have  constantly  taught  the  German  people.  These  quotations 
are  not  exceptional ;  they  are  typical  of  hundreds  to  be  found 
in  such  anthologies  as  ' '  Out  of  Their  Own  Mouths  "  or  "  Gems 
of  German  Thought. ' '  The  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  the 
German  Chancellor's  amazement  that  England  should  make 
war  in  defense  of  a  "scrap  of  paper,"  the  atrocities  in  Bel- 
gium and  Northern  France,  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
Germany's  broken  pledges  to  us,  her  determination  to  keep 
Belgium,  her  already  partly  accomplished  reduction  of  Aus- 
tria, Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  to  the  status  of  vassal  states  in  a 
Greater  German  Empire  that  shall  include  all  of  Central 
Europe  and  all  other  territory  which  she  can  seize  by  right  of 
arms — all  these  things  are  logical  results  of  the  preachment  of 
such  doctrines  for  a  generation.  How  long  do  you  think  we 
would  have  been  safe  from  attack  if  we  had  stayed  neutral  and 
Germany  had  won  this  war?  How  long  will  we  be  safe  if, 
because  we  fail  to  put  every  ounce  of  our  strength  into  the 
struggle,  the  war  results  in  a  draw  and  the  present  ruling 
classes  of  Germany  remain  in  power?  If  you  think  that  Ger- 
many has  been  chastened  by  the  war,  that  she  is  sobered  and 
repentant,  read  the  following  statement  by  a  German  clergy- 
man— ' '  Whoever  cannot  prevail  upon  himself  to  approve  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  .  .  . 
and  give  himself  up  to  honest  delight  at  this  victorious  ex- 
ploit of  German  defensive  power — him  we  judge  to  be  no  true 
German."  The  text  on  which  this  pastor  was  preaching  was 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ! 
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I  confess,  my  fellow  teachers,  that  I  very  eagerly  accepted  the 
invitation  of  our  President  to  speak  to  this  Assembly,  and  the 
subsequent  suggestion  of  our  Secretary  that  I  adapt  my  remarks 
to  what  is  called  a  patriotic  program.  My  theme  is  "Patriotism 
and  the  Schools/'  and  as  a  teacher,  I  gladly  seize  the  opportunity 
to  talk  with  you  briefly  about  what  seems  to  me  to  be  their 
startlingly  significant  present  relation — not  because  I  presume  to 
have  any  strange  new  thing  to  say,  nor  eloquent  way  in  which 
to  say  it;  but  rather  because  in  the  direct  fashion  of  sincerity 
I  am  happy  to  try  to  interpret  your  own  thoughts  about  the 
teacher's  share  in  this  supreme  business  that  now  absorbs  the 
world. 

President  "Wilson  said  the  other  day  that  "Service  and  sacri- 
fice must  come  from  every  party,  every  creed,  and  every  profes- 
sion." As  teachers  we  are  ready  to  meet  this  issue,  and  to  meet 
it  with  the  knowledge  that  war  is  the  fire  test  of  every  individual 
and  every  profession.  Stripped  of  all  pretense  and  lip-service,  we 
are  ready  to  answer  in  stark  honesty  whether  there  is  now  any 
especial  or  essential  service  that  we  can  render  our  country  in  the 
hour  of  its  trial,  and  whether  there  is  any  valid  sacrifice  we  may 
make  that  will  let  us  face  with  eyes  equal  and  unashamed  the 
splendid  youth  who  as  soldiers  give  "the  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion." 

I  am  quite  confident  that  as  we  meet  here  in  this  most  critical 
year  in  our  Nation's  history  we  mean  to  answer  for  our  profes- 
sion and  for  ourselves  in  terms  of  an  exalted  patriotism  whose  new 
standards  of  distinctive  service  and  complete  sacrifice  will  both 
justify  and  glorify  our  part  in  a  struggle  that  can  do  no  less  than 
open  a  new  volume  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
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Present  Moment  is  Inspiring 

It  is  because  this  patriotic  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  so 
clear,  and  because  the  Xation's  need  and  task  stand  ready  for 
the  shaping  of  our  hands — and  for  no  other  hands  than  ours — 
that  the  present  moment,  far  from  being,  as  I  heard  a  distin- 
guished educator  recently  say,  "The  most  disheartening  moment  in 
the  history  of  education,"  is,  on  the  contrary,  and  by  all  odds, 
the  most  inspiring.  Any  failure  of  teaching  as  a  profession  fully 
to  justify  itself  in  this  supreme  test  will  be  due  not  to  a  lack  of 
opportunity  nor  to  a  lack  of  essential  patriotism.  The  life  of  the 
teacher  in  peace  is  perhaps  more  directly  that  of  the  patriot  than 
that  of  any  profession.  Any  failure  will  be  due  to  just  this  atti- 
tude of  sullen  discouragement  in  the  face  of  disaster — inability  to 
readjust  our  profession  of  peace  with  the  prophetic  swiftness  re- 
quired by  the  exigencies  of  war,  because  the  fire  of  our  inspiration 
has  been  deadened  through  the  monotony  of  our  daily  tasks  and 
the  glowing  heart  of  it  lost  under  the  gray  ashes  of  routine  and 
indifference. 

I  heard  a  man  say  the  other  day — in  a  group  talking  about  Red 
Cross.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Liberty  Bond  campaigns — that  he  was 
glad  the  war  had  not  really  "conie  to"  him.  "I  am  a  teacher,"  he 
said;  "war  is  antagonistic  to  my  profession.  Besides,  I  have 
enough  trouble  inside  the  schoolroom,  without  thinking  of  the 
gloomy  things  outside." 

No  Outside  World  Today 

There  is  no  "outside"  in  the  world  today;  its  destiny  "is  all  in 
one  bottom  trusted."  Three  years  ago  this  country  thought  in  the 
terms  of  this  teacher's  remark.  Its  temper  and  intent  were  those 
of  a  separate  organism  in  the  world  of  men,  working  out  its 
destiny  in  peace  apart,  happy  in  the  heritage  of  the  free  institu- 
tions it  had  transplanted  from  its  European  home,  rich  in  the 
material  bounties  of  Providence,  busy  with  its  difficult  tasks, 
jealous  of  its  own  separate  life. 

Then  came  the  thundering  revelation  of  the  great  war — first  as 
a  thrilling  specta.cle,  then  as  a  growing  terror  from  its  proximity 
and  merciless  destruction;  and  then,  in  the  lightning  flashes  of 
its  deeper  insights,  the  true  spiritual  revelation  of  its  meaning — 
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through  the  consciousness  that  we,  in  the  silent  processes  of  the 
world's  growth,  had  been  inextricably  bound  into  the  heart  of  the 
destinies  and  brotherhood  of  the  race.  Then  followed  our  entry 
and  consecration,  whole  and  complete,  to  the  righteous  settlement 
of  the  world  issue  of  life  and  death  so  joined. 

A  Life  and  Death  Issue 

It  is  a  life  and  death  issue,  on  a  scale  of  unimaginable  destruc- 
tion, from  the  point  of  view  of  practice  or  ideals:  for  the  world, 
and  so  for  us  as  a  nation,  as  JSTorth  Carolinians,  as  teachers,  as 
individuals,  and  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 
This  world  for  us  is  in  no  real  sense  the  place  it  was  when  this 
Assembly  met  twelve  months  ago.  It  has  gathered  all  of  its 
treaisured  resources  of  material,  human  and  spiritual  wealth,  from 
generations  of  construction,  and  staked  them  all  on  this  single 
hazard  of  what  Bismarck  called  "God's  iron  dice."  Fifty-three 
million  men  have  been  enlisted — the  physically  best  of  the  human 
race;  of  these,  twelve  million  have  been  killed  or  permanently 
disabled  in  the  first  three  years — five  times  as  many  as  in  the 
twenty  years  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  daily  cost  of  this  de- 
struction is  160  million  dollars  and  military  costs  alone  have 
crossed  a  hundred  billion  dollars.  In  addition,  there  is  the  un- 
reckoned  destruction  of  cities,  railways,  factories,  bridges  roads; 
and  the  loss  of  the  millions  of  men  who  have  been  withdrawn 
from  ordinary  industry. 

Haye  Human  Interest 

It  is  not  important  further  to  recount  these  utterly  unthinkable 
figures,  nor  to  review  the  caaises  that  made  the  sacrifice  necessary. 
We  teachers  have  a  practical  human  interest  there  as  trustees  of 
the  common  property  and  life  of  the  world,  and  as  practical  men 
and  women  we  can  interpret  its  significance  and  measure  our 
interest  in  its  result  in  the  practical  terms  of  Servia,  Polaind,  Bel- 
gium, the  Lusitania,  Louvain,  Edith  Cavell,  and  what  these  and 
the  other  black  pages  in  the  record  stand  for. 

As  practical  American  men  and  women  we  can  interpret  it  and 
measure  our  interest  in  it,  ais  a  free  and  prosperous  people,  whose 
wealth  and  power  was  and  is  in  the  lustful  eye  of  the  Pan-German 
empire  as  surely  as  are  France  and  England. 
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More  than  this,  as  practical  teachers  we  can  interpret  it  and 
fix  the  mark  of  our  interest  in  its  result  by  the  ruthless  violation 
of  every  fine  and  precious  thing  for  which  our  civilization  stands, 
and  that  we  as  teachers  teach,  and  that  give  us  all  of  our  au- 
thority as  teachers. 

In  that  we  are  men  and  women,  as  well  as  teachers,  we  have  a 
fundamental,  almost  primitive,  interest  in  this  fight  without  quar- 
ter to  make  the  world  a  place  where  men  and  women  may  pursue 
the  real  business  of  living  without  an  armed  guard,  where  a  na- 
tion's faith  and  a  woman's  honor  shall  not  be  wantonly  violated, 
and  where  the  white,  sunny  walls  of  the  gardens  of  simple  folk 
shall  not  be  splotched  red  with  the  blood  of  little  children. 

Necessity  of  Winning  the  War 

When  I  think  of  all  of  this  material  and  spiritual  destruction 
I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  of  concern  in 
the  world  today  compared  to  the  terrible  necessity  of  winning  this 
war. 

This  aspect  of  the  world  struggle,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
practical  men  and  women  of  the  world,  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  after  all 
our  main  or  deepest  concern  as  teachers.  If  the  war  were  a  de- 
tached or  accidental  horror,  we  might,  even  while  throwing  our- 
selves whole-heartedly  into  the  difficult  task  of  destroying  the  mili- 
tary and  political  power  of  Germany,  still  feel  that  it  is  the  most 
disastrous  calamity  in  the  history  of  education  and  of  the  race — 
to  be  fought  without  regret  indeed,  and  yet  with  small  construc- 
tive recompense. 

But  far  from  being  such  ai  detached  and  unaccountable  accident, 
this  is  its  inspiring  and  even  sublime  compensation :  that  the  time 
is  at  length  ripe  for  the  final  settlement  for  the  whole  world  of  the 
conflict  between  two  irreconcible  ideals  governing  the  relations 
of  men,  that  are  at  the  roots  of  all  human  progress — a  conflict  to- 
ward which  from  a  thousand  detached  battlefields  the  currents  of 
history  have  been  converging  through  all  the  patient  centuries. 
From  that  early  dawn  of  time  when  man  made  his  first  accidental 
fire  captive  (some  solitary  cave  man — the  isolated  enemy  of  aill 
living  things)  and  nurtured  that  fire  in  his  fight  against  his  fel- 
low animals,  and  cold  and  hunger,  to  his  latest  conquest  of  space 
with  the  wireless,  man's  expanding  and  aspiring  life  has  been  a 
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fight  for  just  this  ideal  of  freedom — to  be  freely  at  home,  physi- 
cally, mentally,  spiritually,  and  politically,  on  this  planet,  and  so 
master  of  his  environment. 

Eights  to  Life  and  Liberty 

Through  science  and  invention  he  steadily  linked  the  physical 
world  together  and  the  political  world,  into  wider  amd  deeper  units 
of  understanding,  amd  cooperation,  and  self-government;  and  the 
living  spring  that  wais  the  source  of  all  his  restless  striving  and 
suffering  and  sacrifice  was  the  God-implanted,  indomitable  belief 
in  his  innate  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  free  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

"Paganism  utterly  denied  such  rights.  It  allowed  no  value  to 
a  man  as  main;  man  was  what  wealth,  or  place,  or  power,  made 
him.  Even  deep-visioned  Aristotle,  you  remember,  taught  that 
nature  intended  some  men  to  be  slaves  and  chattels."  It  was  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  gathering  up  the  wisdom  of  the  struggling 
centuries  that  gave  final  status  to  man's  value  in  the  world  of 
things  in  the  proclamation  of  the  common  fatherhood  of  God  amd 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

That  means  so  infinitely  much — this  doctrine  of  men  as  the  sons 
of  God — in  every  human  relation  that  we  have  not  even  yet  caught 
its  full  significance.  The  history  of  the  eighteen  hundred  years 
after  Christ  is  the  story  of  man's  effort  to  understand,  and  digest 
into  practice,  that  simplest  amd  most  wonderful  of  spiritual  doc- 
trines and  apply  it  to  the  cooperative  enterprise  of  living  to- 
gether that  we  call  government.  This  practical  attempt  to  put 
his  civil  and  political  institutions  in  accord  with  his  spiritual 
faith  came  at  last,  and  it  came  here  in  America.  That  is  what 
America  is.  We  said  that  by  nature  all  men  are  free  and  equal, 
and  that  governments  are  of,  by,  and  for  all  the  people;  that 
rights  begin  in  amd  with  the  people  and  go  upward  from  them, 
and  not  downward  from  the  State.  To  the  oppressed  of  all  na- 
tions it  meant  a  clear  pathway  to  merit  of  whatever  kind;  it 
meamt  having  an  infinite  chance  and  knowing  you  had  it. 

Freedom's  Fight 

The  shot  that  was  fired  at  Concord  as  a  proclamation  of .  the 
divine  right  of  the  individual  in  government  was  heard  around 
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the  world — in  England,  no  less  than  in  America  and  France.  Fol- 
lowing the  French  Revolution,  and  the  mediaeval  despotism  im- 
posed on  the  States  of  Europe  by  the  settlement  of  1814-15,  free- 
dom made  its  separate  fight  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany,  and 
by  1848  there  was  the  vision  of  "Europe  as  one  great  emancipated 
land."  But  that  fabric  of  the  dream  of  freedom  collapsed,  as  it 
had  done  so  often  before,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Bismarck 
in  Germany  absolutism  became  once  more  ascendant,  to  remain 
so  for  seventy  years. 

Bismarck,  at  that  time,  clearly  stated  the  issue;  it  is  the  issue 
now  and  will  be  till  the  world  is  wholly  free.  He  said:  "The 
strife  of  principles  which  has  shaken  Europe  is  one  in  which  no 
compromise  is  possible.  They  rest  on  opposite  bases.  The  one 
draws  its  law  from  what  is  called  the  will  of  the  people.  The  other 
rests  on  authority  created  by  God" — by  which  he  meant  heredi- 
tary military  despotism.  And  he  stated  the  logical  method  of 
carrying  out  this  policy:  the  method  of  "blood  and  iron."  The 
issue  is  the  same,  the  method  is  the  same;  the  glorious  difference 
is  that  instead  of  its  being  a  conflict  in  separate  states  or  federa- 
tions, as  it  has  ailways  been  before,  and  as  Germany  sought  to 
make  it  in  1914 — instead  even  of  its  being  a  fight  to  make  merely 
Europe  "an  emancipated  land,"  it  is  now  a  clear  fight  to  a  finish, 
and  without  quarter,  between  national  self-government  and  mili- 
tary despotism,  humanity  aind  Germanity,  for  the  liberty  of  the 
human  race  and  the  whole  trend  of  international  and  civilized 
evolution. 

m  Cause  of  Freedom  Not  Certain 

And  yet  the  success  of  the  cause  of  freedom  is  not  more  certain 
now  than  it  was  for  European  freedom  in  1848.  Some  time  ago 
President  Wilson  spoke  of  Germany  as  "balked  but  not  defeated." 
Since  then  her  situation  has  become  fair  better.  She  is  now,  in 
terms  of  military  conquest,  much  nearer  the  realization  of  her 
dream  of  Pan-German  Empire  than  she  was  three  years  ago.  She 
has  twenty-five  million  troops  at  her  disposal  and  forty  million 
slaves  from  partly  conquered  races  providing  food  aind  munitions 
for  her.  She  fights  with  weapons  of  her  own  choosing,  with  a  war 
machine  constructed  by  the  coordinated  power  of  science,  industry, 
and  education  through  forty  years. 
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I  believe,  as  you  do — and  as  Mazzini  said  in  1849  in  exile — 
in  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  forces  of  the  free  human  spirit. 
If  I  did  not  I  should  have  no  faith  in  life  at  all.  But  democracy, 
though  "a  glorious  thing  to  fight  for,  is  a  poor  instrument  to  fight 
with.  We  are  as  aggressively  organized  for  the  extravagances  of 
peace  as  Germany  is  for  the  extravagances  of  war."  The  cer- 
tainty that  we  feel  in  our  victory  in  this  contest  rests  less  on  a 
reasonable  analysis  of  the  war  situation  than  it  does  on  our  com- 
fortable faith  in  our  manifest  destiny.  But  destiny  takes  no  in- 
terest in  when  it  does  its  work;  it  has  no  concern  with  time.  It  is 
not  impelled  to  win  freedom  for  the  world  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury any  more  than  for  Europe  in  the  nineteenth.  Destiny  be- 
comes manifest  for  democrary  when  it  takes  the  form  of  popular 
constructive  will  and  purpose.  The  present  fight  will  be  won  not 
by  the  organization  of  the  Government  in  Washington,  ais  swift 
and  effective  as  that  has  been,  but  by  the  organization  of  the  peo- 
ple behind  the  Government.  It  will  be  won  not  merely  by  the  five 
or  ten  million  men  whom  we  organize  and  train  to  fight  abroad; 
but  also  the  ninety-five  million  who  are  organized  to  work,  and 
save,  and  serve  together  ait  home. 

Necessity  of  Unity 

Our  Government  has  from  the  first  realized  the  vital  necessity 
of  this  unity  in  national  effort,  and  for  the  need  of  raising  it  to 
the  point  of  burning  intensity  (just  as  Germany  feared  it  and 
spent  millions  trying  to  thwart  it),  and  called  into  being  many 
agencies  to  bring  it  to  a  focus.  But  no  agency  exists  or  cam  be 
created  in  this  work  of  essential  statesmanship  comparable  in 
power — and  I  say  it  not  because  I  am  talking  to  teachers,  but 
because  it  is  my  deepest  conviction — to  that  of  the  teachers  and 
the  schools.  And  this  is  true,  both  from  the  view  the  immediate 
practical  needs  of  civic  preparedness — as  necessary  now  as  mili- 
tary preparedness  was  three  years  ago — and  also  from  the  view 
of  making  the  results  of  the  war  count  in  terms  of  its  democratic 
purpose. 

Let  me,  then,  as  quickly  as  I  can,  put  a  definite  point  on  our 
present  American  status  in  its  relation  to  the  schools  and  to  us 
as  teachers  during  the  coming  year. 
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A  successful  military  decision  for  democracy  depends  now  on 
America ;  and  we  may  make  that  more  definite  by  adding  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  American  participation  will  be  determined 
by  what  we  do  here  in  the  next  six  months.  This  depends  on 
whether  we  can  reach  the  mind  and  imagination  of  the  people — 
the  warm,  wise,  healthful  heart  of  the  folks  back  home — sympa- 
thetic, but  slow,  hidden  and  wary,  especially  of  anything  with  a 
foreign  smell  to  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  eventually 
the  imaginations  of  the  people  will  be  lighted  and  their  will 
fired;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  this  certain  condition 
can  be  brought  about  by  anything  less  terrible  than  the  priva- 
tions of  actual  want  and  the  heart-tearing  shock  of  the  casualty 
list.  To  make  the  issue  of  the  war  to  end  war  more  certain, 
to  hasten  its  end,  if  only  by  one  day,  we  must  get  to  every  Ameri- 
can shop  and  street  and  fireside,  in  homely  understanding,  the 
truth  that  the  only  economical,  horse-sensical,  decent  thing  to  do 
is  now  to  put  all  and  every  resource  of  our  wealth,  energy,  brains 
and  will  into  winning  the  war. 

Issue  Depends  on  Me 

And  when  we  say  all,  let  us  mean  all,  and  judge  not  by  whether 
we  have  given  much,  but  by  whether  we  have  anything  left.  To 
get  this  done  we  shall  have  to  act  amd  feel  with  a  personal  point 
and  passion  that  we  do  not  now  feel. 

You  may  remember  how  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
agreed  on  one  occasion  that  at  a  given  signal  they  would  give  a 
mighty  shout  together  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mars. 
At  the  given  signal  there  was  silence.  Each  man  decided  to  listen 
to  the  shout  of  the  others.  If  America  reaches  the  ear  of  Mars 
we  must  act  now,  as  if  the  decision  of  the  war  depended  not  on 
President  Wilson's  intelligence  and  insight,  nor  upon  General 
Pershing's  prowess  and  the  24-hour-a-day — 7-days-in-the-week-de- 
votion  of  his  men,  but  to  say  in  the  inmost  heart  of  us,  and  think 
and  act  the  conviction :   "The  issue  of  this  war  depends  on  me." 

The  fashion  of  a  winning  democrary,  in  peace  or  war,  must 
be  for  each  individual  to  act  as  a  personal  trustee  of  the  result. 
So  its  leaders  are  the  victorious  incarnation  of  its  spirit. 
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Schools  Hold  Strategic  Position 

When  I  remind  you  that  there  aire  ten  thousand  schoolhouses, 
and  fourteen  thousand  white  teachers,  distributed  over  the  whole 
■of  North  Carolina  as  spheres  of  influence  covering  the  whole  and 
the  heart  of  its  life,  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  the  teachers  are 
the  greatest  possible  potential  power  for  meeting  the  Nation's 
greatest  present  need.  In  order  to  respond  to  this  opportunity  on 
its  simplest  side,  we  need  intelligently  to  read  the  newspaipers, 
good  weekly  journals,  and  the  Government  publications,  to  master 
the  facts  of  the  war,  not  merely  for  their  diverting  stimulus  as 
news,  but  as  a  capital  concern  of  our  own,  and  so  be  able  to  inter- 
pret them.  We  need  to  study  and  understand  the  reasons  for 
and  the  fundamentail  importance  of  the  food  and  fuel  campaigns, 
and  to  be  able  to  explain  them  so  that  the  community  will  readily 
meet  their  increasing  exactions.  Our  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  just  issued  an  admirable  program  for  North  Carolina 
Day  along  this  line  of  practical  patriotism.  This  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  four  or  five  others  in  succeeding  months  for  pressing 
home  the  thought  of  community  expression  of  the  National  spirit. 

Opportunity  is  Infinite 

Our  opportunity  here  is  infinite,  and  should  take  form  in  this 
concrete  program  of  action :  Let  every  teacher,  man  or  woman, 
as  a  leader  in  his  community  in  every  school  in  the  State,  from 
the  most  elementary  up  through  the  colleges  and  University ,  so 
act  as  if  the  response  of  his  community  ivas  to  be  the  response  of 
the  Nation,  and  so  the  decision  of  the  world. 

But  as  important  as  this  direct  service  in  teaching  the  facts 
of  the  war  situation  and  needs  in  carrying  out  war  plans,  there  is 
another  less  obvious  and  more  vital  relation.  It  is  the  fundamen- 
tal effect  that  the  wair  should  have  on  teaching  itself;  for  in  spite 
of  the  demoralizing  effect  the  war  has  had,  and  will  increasingly 
have,  on  school  organization,  the  great  fact  remains  that  its  total 
effect  ought  vastly  to  ennoble  and  inspire  the  whole  profession  of 
teaching  through  the  new  responsibilities  creaited.  "In  all  ages," 
it  has  recently  been  said  (President  Alderman),  "nations  sorely 
tested  in  war  have  turned  from  broken  adults  to  unbeaten  youth 
for  realization  of  their  hopes  and  dreams."    Great  revolutions, 
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great  social  changes,  like  the  Reformation,  the  Ranaissamce,  the 
French  Revolution,  are  landmarks  in  the  history  of  education. 
Such  an  hour  of  almost  universal  educational  reconstruction  has 
struck  for  us. 

We  teachers  of  North  Carolina,  in  common  with  the  teachers  of 
the  other  states  of  the  world,  will,  after  this  great  war,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  have  to  meet  this  problem  of  the  world's  recon- 
struction, and  also  democracy's  fundamental  issue  of  whether 
the  war  is  to  be  won  by  the  winners. 

Problems  Involved 

Some  of  these  problems  immediately  occur  to*  you:  (1)  the 
problem  of  facing  the  world's  tragic  loss  of  men  and  loss  of  means. 
"The  tragedy  of  the  war,"  as  Professor  Fisher  has  said,  "is  not 
the  destruction  of  wealth,  lost  art  and  treasures,  or  even  the 
breaking  of  human  hearts;  but  the  injury  to  the  fiber  of  human 
stock."  (2)  The  problem  of  financial  bankruptcy.  Every  na- 
tion is  even  now  on  a  paiper  basis  except  our  own.  (3)  The  prob- 
lem of  demoralization  of  the  world.  Its  ethical  and  other  stand- 
ards will  be  shaken  and  tested  out  as  its  financial  organization 
has  been.  (4)  The  problem  of  making  a  free  people  efficient  and 
competent  in  self-government  is  yet  to  be  solved — to  demonstrate 
thart,  given  the  right  to  choose  freely,  men  will  choose  to  live 
rightly.  We  are  to  form  after  this  war,  as  men  have  after  every 
great  human  upheaval,  a  new  concept  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
good  man  and  a  good  citizen. 

All  of  these  problems  are  problems  of  the  teacher.  They  aire  to 
be  determined  partly  by  what  happens  to  the  millions  of  men  in 
France  under  Pershing;  but  ultimately  and  absolutely  by  what 
happens  to  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls  whose  plastic  minds  are 
now  under  you  and  me  and  the  other  teachers  of  the  Nation. 

What  is  especially  in  point  here  is  not  that  we  should  now 
turn  our  attention  in  the  schools  to  the  solution  of  these  problems, 
and  others  that  may  suggest  themselves,  but  that  their  certain  on- 
coming brings  to  us  that  enriched  and  exalted  interest  in-  human 
life  that  is  the  source  of  all  our  productivity  as  teachers.  The 
need  of  the  world  for  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  leadership 
that  constitutes  the  distinctive  service  of  teaching  makes  freshly 
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luminous  the  great  and  joyous  job  we  have  to  do  in  the  world 
and  gives  to  us  a  new  inspiration  for  doing  it  superlatively  well. 

What  the  Nation  and  the  world  seems  to  say  to  us  here  is :  that 
we  should  teach  as  if  each  boy  and  girl  before  us,  whose  life  is  en- 
trusted to  our  shaping,  is  to  be  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  to  do  the  re- 
constructive work  of  the  thousands  of  the  potential  statesmen, 
scientists,  poets,  merchants,  and  artists  who  have  been  slain. 

A  Strange  and  Wonderful  Thing 

When  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  in  making  war  on  Germany 
America  had  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people,  he  said  a  strange 
and  wonderful  thing  to  two  nations  at  war,  and  a  thing  that 
aroused  dissent  almost  as  violent  in  America  as  in  Germany.  We 
have  come  to  understand  and  accept  the  fact  that  though  we  are 
to  give  millions  of  lives  and  sink  billions  of  dollars  in  this  strug- 
gle, yet  even  in  the  event  of  complete  victory  we  shall  ask  not  a 
dollar  of  compensation  nor  the  extension  of  national  authority 
over  one  foot  of  new  territory.  Our  victory  is  not  in  the  old 
terms  of  conquest  nor  in  them  is  the  source  of  our  national  au- 
thority among  men.  Our  Nation  and  its  authority  are  just  what 
its  power  to  reflect  and  actualize  the  aspirations  of  men  makes  it. 
Mr.  Wilson  meant  to  say  that  if  the  Germans  could  come  to  un- 
derstand what  America  truly  means  they  would  know  that  the  war 
is  for  them,  and  for  all  men  everywhere  quite  as  much  as  it  is 
for  us. 

We  have  not,  perhaps,  sharply  asked  ourselves  what  our  full 
meaning  is,  nor  have  we  come  to  understand  just  what  form  the 
thought  that  now  deeply  stirs  the  soul  of  the  Nation  will  take. 
But  the  essence  of  our  meaning  is  clear,  and  daily  it  is  becoming 
clearer,  as  the  source  of  the  Nation's  maiterial  and  spiritual 
strength  in  this  immediate  crisis,  and  the  guarantee  of  its  benign 
and  wholesome  reconstruction  after  the  war. 

Supreme  Rights  of  Human  Life 

It  is  just  this  simple  fundamental  that  the  world  gets  and  then 
forgets — of  the  supreme  rights  of  human  life  as  such.  We  mean 
to  give  a  new  importance  to  thait,  and  to  get  new  extensions  and 
applications  of  it  in  all  our  relations  through  a  more  real  and 
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genuine  sense  of  its  divinity  as  manifested  by  ourselves  and  all 
other  men  in  all  our  relations;  and  we  mean  to  say,  I  think,  that 
no  other  concern  is  comparable  to  its  nurture  and  development, 
regardless  of  whether  it  touches  our  business,  our  religion,  our 
politics,  or  our  education,  or  whether  it  concerns  a  cook,  a  factory 
child,  a  farm  hand,  a  clerk.  We  mean  to  say,  too,  that  a  human 
life  has  more  value  than  the  longest  column  of  figures  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  life  of  a  little  child  has  more  weight  than  the 
trade  balance  of  the  nations.  This  we  are  coming  to  know  as  the 
meaning  of  America,  and  this  is  the  prophetic  voice  in  which  the 
new  world  will  answer  in  actualities  the  aspirations  of  the  old. 

"One  knocked  on  the  door,  and  ai  voice  asked  from  within, 
'Who  is  there?'  and  he  answered,  'It  is  L'  Then  the  voice  said, 
'This  house  will  not  hold  me  and  Thee,'  and  the  door  was  not 
opened. 

"Then  went  he  into  the  desert  and  fasted  and  prayed,  and  re- 
turned again,  and  the  voice  asked,  'Who  is  there?'  and  he  said, 
'It  is  thyself,'  and  the  door  was  opened." 

The  world  is  unifying  itself  in  this  terrible  ordeail  of  fire  to 
write,  not  for  us  alone,  but  for  all  mankind,  a  new  chapter  in 
progress  in  new  terms  of  the  divine  nature  of  human  life,  through 
which,  under  God,  we  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  material  and 
spiritual  freedom.  And  of  this,,  that  is  nothing  less  than  a  new 
center  of  gravity  for  all  human  conduct;  the  priest  and  prophet 
of  democracy,  whether  peaceful  or  militant,  is  the  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  the  Nation. 
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WHY  WE  ARE  AT  WAR  WITH  GERMANY— HI 

HOW  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  THREATENS  OUR  SAFETY 

The  acts  of  war  wiiicli  Germany  committed  against  us  while  she 
was  nominally  at  peace  with  us  were,  as  indicated  in  the  first 
leaflet  of  this  series,  the  immediate  occasion  of  our  being  drawn 
into  this  war.  But  the  fundamental  causes  of  our  opposition  to 
the  German  Government  lie  deeper.  We  are  fighting  Germany 
primarily  because  it  has  become  clear  that  Germany,  dominated 
by  her  present  ideals,  is  a  deadly  menace  to  popular  government 
wherever  it  exists.  Something  of  the  nature  of  the  ideas  for 
which  modern  Germany  stands  was  told  in  the  second  of  these 
leaflets.  No  free  people  can  feel  itself  safe  so  long  as  a  powerful, 
nation  is  ruled  by  men  who  believe  in  no  right  save  that  of  the 
stronger,  who  have  no  regard  for  treaties,  for  honor,  or  for  hu- 
manity. 

But  still  there  are  many  people  who  do  not  understand  that  we 
are  fighting  in  this  war,  not  primarily  for  France  and  England, 
but  with  France  and  England  for  our  own  safety.  Secretary  Lan- 
sing has  said:  "Let  us  understand  once  for  all  that  this  is  no 
war  to  establish  an  abstract  principle  of  right.  It  is  a  war  in 
which  the  future  of  the  United  States  is  at  stake."  Let  us  try 
to  see  why  this  is  so. 

Germany's  great  ambition,  under  her  present  rulers,  has  been  to 
make  herself  the  dominating  power  of  the  world,  to  occupy  the 
position  which  the  Boman  Empire  held  at  the  height  of  its  power. 
This  ambition  has  not  been  a  mere  dream ;  it  has  been  embodied  in 
carefully  thought  out  plans.  These  plans,  as  outlined  in  a  host  of 
German  publications,  included  great  accessions  of  territory  in 
both  East  and  West. 

In  the  East,  Germany  has  for  more  than  two  decades  been  seek- . 
ing  to  establish  a  "sphere  of  influence"  which  would  include 
roughly  the  territory  held  by  Turkey  in  Asia,  stretching  from 
the  Bosphorus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  territory  can  by  irriga- 
tion be  made  enormously  productive.  Financed  by  German  capi- 
tal and  populated  by  German  colonists,  it  is  capable  of  becoming 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  regions  of  the  world.  In  order 
to  render  her  influence  in  this  region  secure,  it  was  advisable  that 
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Germany  should  become  the  dominant  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  of  the  Balkan  States,  a  position  for  which 
she  has  steadily  striven. 

These  accessions  of  territory  in  the  East  would  have  made  Ger- 
many a  very  great  "land-power."  But  she  has  also  been  ambitious 
to  become  a  great  "sea-power."  Her  present  rulers  built  up  be- 
fore the  war  a  great  navy,  aind  encouraged  in  every  way  the 
building  of  ships  for  commerce.  In  order,  however,  to  become  a 
great  sea-power,  Germany  wanted  to  increase  her  territory  in  the 
West,  and  so  gain  a  better  coast-line.  She  wanted  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Calais— in  short,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Northern  France.  Possession  of  the  latter  territory 
would,  incidentally,  give  her  control  of  rich  mineral  deposits 
which  she  badly  needed. 

Germany  is  immensely  nearer  the  realization  of  her  aspirations 
for  world-dominance  now  than  she  was  three  years  ago.  In  the 
West  she  holds  Belgium  and  the  mining  districts  of  Northern 
France.  In  the  East  she  has  realized  her  ambitions  almost  com- 
pletely. Austria,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  have  become  virtually 
vassal  states  to  Germany.  Serbia  has  been  crushed,  Rumania 
has  her  back  against  the  wall.  Every  move  made  by  Austria, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  is  dictated  from  Berlin.  Germany  is 
really  the  absolute  ruler  of  these  states.  Her  powerful  armies 
hold  them  in  subjection  to  her  will.  They  dare  not,  if  they  would, 
move  for  peace,  with  the  power  of  Germany  always  before  their 
eyes.  Germany's  ambitions  in  the  East  were  before  the  War  more 
economic  tha;n  military,  but  the  War  has  made  her  ruler  by  force 
of  arms  of  a  vast  stretch  of  territory  reaching  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  is  what  Germany  has  won ;  this  is  what  she  will  retain  if 
the  war  is  a  draw  and  if  peace  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
map.  Germany  hais  never  stated  that  she  would  withdraw  from 
Belgium.  She  will  keep  Belgium,  as  she  will  keep  her  Eastern 
vassal  states,  if  she  can,  not  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  keeping  it, 
but  because  her  ambitions  to  become  a  great  sea-power  require 
Belgium  for  their  fulfillment. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  existence  of  a  German  Empire  com- 
prising the  territory  which  Germany  now  holds  is  a  deadly  threat 
to  England.  In  the  West  it  would  dominate  the  English  Channel 
and  be  an  ever-present  threat  to  English  commerce.  In  the  East 
it  would  threaten  the  safety  of  communication  with  India  and 


Egypt.  The  eventual  result  would  almost  certainly  be  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  British  Empire.  That  is  why  England  will 
never  make  peace  until  Germany  is  beaten.  Nor  would  France 
be  in  better  case.  The  possession  of  Belgium  by  a  hostile  power 
would  jeopardize  her  safety.  It  was  because  the  possession  of 
Belgium  by  a  strong  military  power  was  regarded  as  a  danger  to 
the  other  nations  of  Western  Europe  that  Belgium  was  made  a 
perpetually  neutral  state  something  less  than  a  century  ago. 

But  how  does  the  existence  of  Greater  Germany  threaten  our 
safety?  The  answer  is  only  too  clear.  Greater  Germany  is  now 
the  greatest  military  power  the  world  has  ever  seen — an  empire 
of  almost  two  hundred  million  people,  with  armies  of  twenty-five 
million  men.  It  is  the  most  tremendous  instrument  of  aggression 
that  history  records.  And  it  is  dominated  by  rulers  of  insatiable 
.ambition,  drunk  with  power,  whose  word  cannot  be  trusted  and 
who,  in  their  dealings  with  other  states,  are  utterly  devoid  of 
morality. 

.  If  Germany  wins  this  war,  or  if  it  is  ended  on  such  terms  that 
her  dominance  in  the  East  is  secure — that  it  should  end  on  such 
terms  as  to  secure  her  possession  of  Belgium  is  unthinkable — 
what  reasonable  man  can  suppose  that  Germany  will  long  rest 
content  with  what  she  has?  A  generation  would  not  pass  before 
we  found  ourselves  ait  war  with  her. 

This  is  no  idle  prediction;  it  is  based  on  solid  facts.  It  would 
not  come  about  through  a  direct  attack  upon  the  United  States, 
but  upon  some  South  American  country,  probably  Brazil.  There 
are  in  Southern  Brazil  great  numbers  of  German  colonists.  It 
would  only  be  a  question  of  time  until  a  victorious  Germany  in- 
cited them  to  rise  against  the  Brazilian  Government,  promising  to 
aid  them  with  all  her  forces,  and  so  adding  Brazil  to  her  pos- 
sessions. The  people  of  Brazil  understand  this  clearly  enough; 
that  is  why  they  entered  the  war  against  Germany.  That  Ger- 
many wanted  Brazil  has  been  an  open  secret.  What  would  pre- 
vent her,  if  victorious,  from  taking  it?  Bespect  for  our  Monroe 
Doctrine,  or  for  the  military  power  of  the  United  States?  The 
present  rulers  of  Germany  are  not  moved  by  such  considerations. 
And,  when  the  time  came  when  Germany  should  decide  to  take 
Brazil,  we  would  be  obliged  to  do  one  of  two  things — abandon  our 
historic  Monroe  Doctrine  or  fight.  Can  any  one  doubt  what  our 
choice  would  have  to  be?  What  the  result  would  be  is  by  no 
means  so  certain.    Remember,  we  would  be  fighting  single-handed 
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the  greatest  military  power  in  History.  The  days  are  past  when* 
we  are  secure  in  our  "splendid  isolation"  beyond  the  seas;  Ger- 
man militarism  is  a  direct  menace  to  our  freedom  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

We  should  be  supremely  thankful  that  in  fighting  for  our  own 
future  security  we  are  at  the  same  time  fighting  for  our  most 
cherished  ideals,  "for  the  things  which  we  have  always  carried 
nearest  our  hearts — for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who 
submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  governments,  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations,  for  at  universal  dominion 
of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  people  as  shall  bring  peace  and 
safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free."  We 
should  rejoice  tha£  in  some  measure  we  can  repay  our  debt  to 
France,  whose  men  and  money  turned  the  scales  in  our  favor  in 
the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution  and  made  us  a  free  people.  It 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  without  Lafayette  and  Eochambeau  the 
American  Revolution  could  ever  have  succeeded.  "We  should  re- 
joice, too,  that  we  are  fighting  by  the  side  of  England,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  institutions  and  of  whose  blood  we  are.  It  is  time 
that  we  realized  more  fully  that  liberal  and  enlightened  opinion 
in  England  was  opposed  to  the  tyrannical  abuses  which  brought 
on  the  Revolution,  that  they  were  the  work  of  a  small  circle  of 
autocrats  as  irresponsible  as  those  now  dominant  in  Germany, 
and  in  no  sense  representative  of  the  will  of  the  English  people, 
England  has  been  fighting  for  popular  government  since  Runny- 
mede ;  her  fight  has  been  for  the  most  part  against  the  enemies  of 
freedom  within  her  own  borders.  It  is  because  we  are  of  her 
blood  and  her  traditions  that  we  have  always  fought  for  freedom. 
In  our  Revolution  we  were  fighting,  not  the  English  people,  but 
a  reactionary  and  autocratic  government  temporarily  in  power, 
exactly  as  now  we  are  fighting,  not  the  German  people,  but  their 
irresponsible  and  conscienceless  rulers. 

"To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes, 
everything  that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride 
of  those  who  know  that  the  day  has  come  when  America  is  privil- 
eged to  spend  her  blood  and  her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave 
her  birth  and  happiness  and  the  peace  which  she  has  treasured. 

"God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no  other." 

THE  BUREAU  OF  EXTEXSIOX, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  XoRTH  CAROLINA, 

Chapel  Bill,  X  C. 


University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Leaflets 


WHAT  TO  READ  CONCERNING  THE 
GREAT  WAR 


The  Great  War  is  the  matter  of  supreme  moment  to  every  Ameri- 
can. The  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it,  the  motives  which  cause  its 
continuance,  the  methods  of  conducting  it,  its  varied  effects  upon 
the  life  and  thought  of  belligerent  and  non-belligerent  countries, 
the  peace  which  is  to  follow  after  it,  absorb  completely  every  in- 
terest of  the  American  citizen. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  have  special  bibliographical  in- 
formation relating  to  war  subjects,  the  following  list  of  recent,  in- 
teresting publications  has  been  prepared.  The  list  is  in  no  case 
exhaustive,  but  it  is  suggestive ;  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  University 
that  many  North  Carolinians  who  may  wish  to  inform  themselves 
concerning  different  aspects  of  the  Great  War  will  find  it  useful 
in  securing  the  information  which  they  desire.  If  lists  on  other 
specific  subjects  are  desired  they  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

JSTo  attempt  has  been  made  to  group  the  books  by  subjects;  but 
women's  clubs,  other  organizations,  or  individuals  who  may  wish 
to  study  special  topics  can  easily  do  so  by  running  through  the  list, 
selecting  those  volumes  which  bear  upon  a  special  topic,  as  for 
example,  Why  We  Are  at  War,  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  Why  We 
Are  at  War,  Row  the  War  Came  to  America,  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  and  Great  Speeches  on  the  War,  by  Wilson, 
Balfour,  Joffre,  and  others. 

The  list  is  supplemented  by  the  publications  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  which  (with  two 
exceptions)  may  be  secured  free  of  charge,  and  by  a  list  of  package 
libraries  consisting  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  recent  magazine 
articles  which  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Library  of  the  University 
upon  payment  of  parcel  post  charges  (usually  about  10  cents  each 
way)  from  and  to  Chapel  Hill. 

In  purchasing  books  it  is  suggested  that  the  order  be  placed 
through  the  local  bookstore,  through  the  bookstores  of  some  of  the 
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large  North  Carolina  cities,  or  through  general  book  jobbers  in 
New  York  City,  such  as  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York 
City,  or  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  City.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  order  each  book  from  its  individual  publisher,  as  the  local 
dealer  or  general  dealer  can  secure  all  of  the  books  included  in  any 
one  order. 

Aldkich,  Mildred,  A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne.    Bost.,  Houghton, 
1915.    187  p.  illus.    $1.25  net. 

A  series  of  most  readable  and  unusually  graphic  letters  written  by  an 
American  woman,  telling  bow  sbe  bought  an  old  farmhouse  near  the 
Marne  and  made  of  it  a  quaint  and  delightful  home;  how  she  stayed  on 
during  those  uncertain  days  when  she  found  herself  directly  in  the  line 
of  march  of  the  retreating  English  and  the  advancing  Germans;  of  her 
fears  and  composure,  her  exciting  and  amusing  experiences  with  the 
human  soldier,  how  she  "was  always  busy,  a  little  useful,  and  that 
helped." 

Aldrich,  Mildred,  On  the  Edge  of  the  War  Zone.    Bost.,  Small 
1917.    311  p.  $1.25. 

These  letters  continue  the  experiences  begun  in  the  Hilltop  on  the 
Marne,  and  while  not  written  in  the  midst  of  such  excitement,  they  are 
just  as  interesting,  because  of  the  acquaintance  one  makes  with  the 
peasant  neighbors,  the  young  officers  quartered  at  Miss  Aldrich's  home, 
and  the  everyday  adjustments  necessary  to  the  strain  of  the  long  war. 

Atherton,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Franklin  (Horn),  The  Living  Pres- 
ent.   N.  Y.,  Stokes,  1917.    $1.50  net. 

Part  one  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  wonderful  devotion  and  surpris- 
ing accomplishments  of  French  women  during  the  war.  Mrs.  Atherton 
has  singled  out  some  ten  or  a  dozen  prominent  French  women  and  noted 
their  achievements.  Part  two  on  "Feminism  in  Peace  and  War,"  is  a 
discussion  of  what  woman's  place  is  to  be  when  the  war  is  over'.  Her 
solution  is  that  every  woman  should  have  some  regular  employment. 
Partly  reprinted  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Barbusse,  Henri,  Under  Fire.    N.  Y.,  Dutton,  1917.     366  p 
$1.50. 

A  translation  by  Fitzwater  Wray  of  Henri'  Barbusse's  "Le  Feu," 
awarded  the  Concourt  Academie  prize  last  year  as  the  best  work  of  the 
year  published  in  France  and  said  to  be  the  most  unexpurgated  account 
of  trench  life  written  since  the  war  began.  The  author  has  not  at- 
tempted to  write  a  swift,  dramatic  story  of  events,  half  fiction  and  half 
reality,  nor  to  philosophize  upcn  his  observations,  but  to  make  an  exact 
and  truthful  picture  of  what  he  himself  has  seen,  sparing  no  detail  and 
softening  no  fact. 
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Beith,  John  Hay  (Jan  Hay,  pseud.),  First  Hundred  Thousand. 
Bost.,  Houghton,  1916.  $1.50. 
New  sketches  of  the  personal  adventures  of  a  typical  regiment  of 
Kitchener's  army  show  how  the  irrepressible  humor  of  the  human  race 
can  lighten  any  situation.  The  author  has  little  to  say  about  the  real 
fighting,  confining  himself  to  the  human  element.  "It  is  likely  to 
endure  when  most  of  the  other  war  books  are  forgotten." 

Blaceavell,  Alice  Stone,  Little  Grandmother  of  the  Russian 
Revolution.  Bost.,  Little,  1917.  $2.00. 
Under  this  title  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  has  assembled  reminiscences 
and  letters  of  Madame  Breshkovskaya,  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  the  Russian  revolt,  whom  Kerensky  liberated  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  after  thirty  years  exile  in  Siberia.  This  record  of  her  nearly 
half-century  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Russian  freedom  is  one  of  hard- 
ship and  persecution  heroically  endured.  Twice  she  attempted  to 
escape,  but  was  recaptured,  the  last  time  in  1914,  when,  dressed  as  a 
man,  she  got  away  from  Kireusk  and  evaded  the  police  for  several  days. 
In  1904  she  visited  this  country,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  friends  of  Russian  freedom,  only  to  be  arrested  on  her 
return. 

Board  man,  Mabel  Thorp,  Under  the  Red  Cross  Flag  at  Home  and 
Abroad;  with  a  Foreword  by  Woodrow  Wilson.   Phil.,  Lippin- 
cott,  1915.    333  p.  $1.50. 
Miss  Boardman,  the  well-known  head  of  the  National  Relief  Board  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  has  written  an  admirable  history  of  Red  Cross 
work  at  the  proper  moment  when  it  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 

Bryce,  James,  and  others,  The  War  of  Democracy ;  the  Allies' 
Statement.  Garden  City,  JST.  Y.,  Doubleday,  1917.  440  p. 
$2.00  net. 

A  notable  collection  of  articles,  addresses,  interviews,  and  documents 
contributed  by  Viscount  Bryce,  Lloyd  George,  Balfour,  Asquith,  and 
Sir  George  Murray,  among  other  distinguished  Englishmen.  In  the 
language  of  Viscount  Bryce:  "We  in  Britain  who  respect  and  value 
the  opinion  of  the  free  neutral  peoples  of  Europe  and  America  desire 
that  those  peoples  shall  be  informed  of  the  way  in  which  we  regard  the 
circumstances  and  possible  results  of  the  present  conflict." 

Cable,  Boyd,  Action  Front.  K  Y.,  Dutton,  1916.  295  p.  $1.35 
net. 

Short  sketches  from  stories  of  the  war,  each  written  around  an  ex- 
tract from  official  dispatches,  "to  show  there  is  a  lighter  side  to  war,  to 
let  them  know  we  have  our  relaxations,  and  even  find  occasional  jests, 
in  the  course  of  our  business. 

Cable,  Boyd,  Doing  Their  Bit.  K  Y.,  Dutton,  1916.  141  p. 
$1.00  net, 

A  graphic  description  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  men  and 
women  of  England  in  the  munition  plants,  based  on  first-hand  observa- 
tion during  the  year  1915. 
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Cabot,  E.  C,  "Mademoiselle  Miss."   Bost,  Butterfield,  1916.  102 
p.  50c. 

Anonymous  letters,  published  without  knowledge  of  the  author,  an 
American  girl,  who  is  serving  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  a  French 
hospital  near  the  trenches  of  the  Marne.  They  are  slight,  but  they  are 
real  and  alive  with  the  writer's  enthusiasm  and  joy  in  her  work;  and 
there  are  interesting  details  about  the  hospital  service  as  well.  Pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  American  fund  for  the  French  wounded. 

Casalis,  Alfeed  Eugene,  For  France  and  the  Faith.   X.  Y.}  Asso- 
ciation Press,  1917.    Ill  p.  60c. 

These  touching  letters  written  by  a  French  soldier-minister.  Alfred 
Eugene  Casalis,  and  translated  by  Warren  E.  Bristol,  show  the  cour- 
ageous struggle  of  a  man  who  cannot  decide  where  his  duty  lies,  with 
his  church  or  his  country.  These  simple,  intimate  letters  to  his  mother, 
filled  with  a  Frenchman's  quick  appreciation  of  humor  as  well  as 
beauty,  give  the  answer  of  his  problem  as  he  finally  comes  to  see  it — 
that  his  church  and  country  are  one.  His  cheerful  heart  and  plucky 
outlook  will  make  many  "another  fellow's"  mother  feel  proud.  "When 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do — on  the  march,  for  example,  or  at  exercise — 
I  sing  interieurement,"  and  we  all  sing.  too.  as  we  read  of  the  little 
Frenchman  who  pursued  to  the  end  his  "Marche  a'  l'Etoile." 

Clarke,  George  Herbert,  A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry.  Bost., 
Houghton,  1917.  $1.25. 

The  best  book  of  war  poems  so  far  published.  Among  the  authors 
represented  are  Kipling,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Alfred  Noyes.  Rupert 
Brooke,  Robert  Bridges,  etc. 

Cheradame,  Andre,  The  Pan-German  Plot  Unmasked.    IT.  Y., 
Scribner,  1917.    235  p.  $1.25  net, 

Warns  the  Allies  against  a  peace  which  will  allow  Germany  to  retain 
her  land  connection  with  Turkey,  by  an  authority  who  has  studied  the 
situation  for  twenty  years.  "A  forcible  study  of  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  German  plan  of  conquest,  which  is  useful  for  its  vigorous  handling 
of  the  geographical  issues  involved." 

Cholmondeley,  Alice,  Christine.    N".  Y.,  Macmillan,  1917.  250 
p.  $1.25. 

A  series  of  letters  from  a  brilliant  young  musician  revealing  with 
startling  clearness  her  experience  in  Germany,  and  impressions  of  the 
German  people  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Codman,  Mrs.  Russell,  ti\,  The  Journal  of  Submarine  Commander 
Yon  Forstner.    Bost,,  Houghton,  1917.  $1.00. 

This  full  and  frank  journal  of  submarine  experiences  was  never  in- 
tended to  meet  the  eye  of  English  and  American  readers.  How  Ameri- 
can publishers  got  hold  of  it  is  a  mystery.  It  tells  with  remarkable 
detail  and  vividness  how  a  submarine  works,  what  it  feels  like  to  be 
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down  in  one,  how  its  operations  are  conducted,  and  also  reveals  the 
frame  of  mind  and  point  of  view  of  the  German  officers  and  sailors  who 
have  volunteered  or  have  been  drafted  for  this  service.  It  is  illustrated 
and  includes  an  introduction  by  John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
most  successful  inventors  in  the  field  of  aerial  and  submarine  warfare. 

Dawson,  Coningsby  William,  Carry  On;  Letters  in  War  Time. 
N",  Y.,  John  Lane,  1917.  $1.00. 
These  letters,  which  are  most  intimate  and  personal,  were  written  to 
his  family  from  dugouts  on  the  Somme  battle  front  in  the  interval  of 
artillery  fire.  "We've  got  to  win,"  writes  Lieutenant  Dawson,  "so  that 
men  may  never  again  be  tortured  by  the  ingenious  inquisition  of  mod- 
ern warfare." 

Dixon,  W.  MacNeile,  The  British  Navy  at  War.    Bost.,  Hough- 
ton, 1917.    75  cents. 

The  author  has  told  with  remarkable  brevity  the  real  story  of  the 
British  Navy  in  the  present  war.  It  thrills  the  reader,  and  it  is  as  au- 
thentic as  it  is  inspiring. 

Doyle,  Sir  Aethur  Conan,  A  History  of  the  Great  War.   1ST.  Y., 
Doran,  1916-1917.    2  vols.    $2.00  each  net. 

The  author  records  in  volume  one  the  events  in  the  British  campaign 
in  France  and  Belgium  in  1914,  describing  the  battles  of  Mons,  Le 
Cateau,  the  Marne,  the  Aisne,  and  the  first  battle  of  Ypres,  together  with 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  war.  The  second  volume  includes  the 
battles  of  Ypres  and  Loos.  There  are  maps  throughout  to  illumine  the 
positions  of  the  battle  lines.  The  author  has  sought  to  combine  in  his 
statement  of  events  complete  accuracy  in  facts  with  creative  glow  of 
imagination. 

Eddy,  Sherwood,  With  Our  Soldiers  in  France.    1ST.  Y.,  Associa- 
tion Press,  1917.   207  p.  $1.00. 

Sherwood  Eddy  has  just  returned  from  a  survey  of  the  front  in 
France.  He  has  been  with  the  American  forces  in  camp,  on  the  road, 
and  in  the  training  school  for  the  trenches.  In  this  book  he  puts  be- 
fore American  readers  the  surroundings  in  which  our  soldiers  in  France 
are  to  live,  the  physical  and  moral  dangers  they  will  have  to  face,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  help  them 
endure  the  terrible  strain  of  the  great  conflict. 

Empey,  Arthur  Guy,  Over  the  Top.   1ST".  Y.,  Putnam,  1917.  $1.50 
net. 

Back  of  the  line,  in  the  trenches,  and  over  the  top  with  an  American 
who  enlisted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  was  wounded  attacking  a 
German  trench.  Written  as  one  Tommy  might  tell  it  to  another,  this 
book  shows  that  "war  is  not  a  pink  tea,  but  in  a  worth-while  cause  like 
ours,  mud,  rats, '  cooties,  shells,  wounds,  or  death  itself,  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  felt  by  the  man  who  does  his 
bit."    Includes  Tommy's  dictionary  of  the  trenches. 
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Foerster,  Norman,  and  Pierson,  W.  W.,  Jr.,  American  Ideals. 
Bost.,  Houghton,  1917.  326  p.  $1.25. 
The  function  of  this  book  is  to  bring  together  certain  essays,  ad- 
dresses, and  State  papers  for  expressing,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
American  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  the  ideals  of  America,  past  and 
present.  A  final  chapter  on  "Foreign  Opinion  of  the  United  States" 
records  a  view  of  the  same  subjects  from  an  interestingly  different 
angle. 

For  France.    Garden  City,  Doubleday,  1917.    433  p.  $2.50. 

This  striking  literary  memorial  to  France  is  the  result  of  generous 
collaboration  between  authors,  poets,  actors,  artists,  painters,  musi- 
cians, and  sculptors  of  America.  There  are  stories  by  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  Mary  Raymond,  Shipman  Andrews,  Julian  Street,  Hamlin  Garland, 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  E.  H.  Sothern,  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  and 
Minney  Maddern  Fiske,  etc.;  poems  by  Alan  Seeger,  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
Edwin  Markham,  etc.;  drawings  and  paintings  by  Walter  Hale,  F.  R. 
Cruger,  Cesare,  Sargent,  Flagg,  and  others.  Charles  Hanson  Towne  is 
editor  of  the  volume.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  written  a  foreword, 
and  the  cover  design  is  by  N.  C.  Wythe. 

Friends  of  France.    Bost.,  Houghton,  1916.    $2.00  net. 

"The  field  service  of  the  American  ambulance  described  by  its  mem- 
bers." Extracts  from  letters,  diaries,  and  magazine  articles.  They  all 
show  simplicity,  devotion  to  duty,  disregard  of  personal  danger,  with 
vivid  accounts  of  the  difficult  work  and  the  havoc  of  the  war.  In- 
cludes portraits  of  the  men  "cited"  and  the  names  of  those  in  the  service. 

Gerard,  James  W.,  My  Four  Years  in  Germany.  Y.,  Doran 
1917.  448  p.  $2.00. 
Ambassador  Gerard's  book  has  been  one  of  the  big  sellers  of  the  fall — 
in  fact,  it  and  Empey's  "Over  the  Top"  have  led  the  field.  That  we  still 
cry  "more,  more,"  like  children  at  the  end  of  a  story  when  we  finish 
Mr.  Gerard's,  is  just  because  he  has  had  to  cut  down  on  some  of  the 
confidences  and  disclosures,  and  we  chafe  at  the  reserve  supply  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  he  has  stored  away  for  disclosure  at  some 
time  in  the  future.  Still,  this  record  of  the  infinite  misunderstandings 
and  misdeeds  of  the  past  four  years,  written  from  headquarters  and 
from  the  Berlin  angle,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  notable  literary 
events  of  the  year.  The  volume  is  interestingly  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphic reproductions  and  facsimiles  of  documents,  among  which  is  the 
letter  cabled  from  the  Kaiser  to  President  Wilson  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war. 

Gibbons,  Mrs.  Helen  Davenport  (Brown),  The  Red  Rugs  of 
Tarsus.  JST.  Y.,  Century,  1917.  $1.25  net. 
Letters  written  from  Armenia  between  December,  1908,  and  May, 
1909,  when  Mrs.  Gibbons  and  her  husband,  author  of  the  New  Map  of 
Europe,  were  connected  with  the  American  mission  school  in  Tarsus. 
She  describes  graphically  the  awful  Armenian  massacres  of  1909  and 
her  personal  experiences  in  them,  hoping  that  she  may  arouse  the  sym- 
pathy of  Americans  for  the  suffering  Armenians  today. 
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Gleason,  Arthur  Huntington,  Our  Part  in  the  Great  War. 
JST.  Y.,  Stokes,  1917.  338  p.  illus.  $1.35  net. 
Mr.  Gleason  holds  that  commercialism  and  immigration  have  made 
the  American  people  forget  their  national  traditions  as  evidenced  in 
their  hesitation  in  entering  the  European  War.  He  tells  of  the  valiant 
work  done  by  the  Americans  in  France  and  gives  instances  of  the  Ger- 
man atrocities,  authenticated  by  diaries  found  on  German  soldiers,  by 
Sister  Julie  and  many  other  eye  witnesses.  Short  bibliography  with 
notes  in  the  appendix. 

Hall,  James  Norman,  Kitcheners  Mob.  Bost.,  Houghton,  1916. 
200  p.  $1.25  net. 
Vivid  pictures  of  the  way  in  which  the  raw  recruits  enlisted  in 
Kitchener's  volunteer  army  were  whipped  into  fighting  form  and  put  at 
the  service  of  the  British  general  headquarters.  Attached  to  Sir  John 
French's  headquarters  during  the  retreat  from  Mons  and  to  various 
brigades  in  Flanders  and  Northern  France  during  1915,  he  was  continu- 
ously in  the  firing  line  and  tells  about  a  phase  of  the  fighting  that  few 
have  written  about.  He  gives  considerable  attention  to  stories  and 
heroic  deeds  of  individual  soldiers  whom  he  saw. 

Hankey,  Donald  W.  A.,  A  Student  in  Arms.  IN".  Y.,  Dutton,  1917. 
200  p.  $1.50  net. 
Twenty  short,  serious  essays,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don Spectator,  written  by  an  Englishman  and  a  member  of  "Kitchener's 
mob."  They  deal  not  so  much  with  actual  incidents  in  the  war  as  with 
the  soldier's  attitude  toward  life  at  the  front,  toward  religion,  the 
church,  their  officers,  and  each  other.  The  author  was  killed  in  action 
in  October,  1916. 

Hankey,  Donald  W.  A.,  A  Student  in  Arms  (2d  Series).  N*.  Y., 
Dutton,  1917.  $1.50  net. 
Supplements  the  author's  A  Student  in  Arms.  There  are  fifteen 
sketches,  most  of  which  appeared  in  the  Spectator,  written  in  the  same 
vein  as  the  first  series.  Includes  biographical  sketch  by  his  sister,  tell- 
ing of  his  home  life,  his  education,  and  a  little  of  his  gallant  death. 

Hazen,  Charles  Downer,  Alsace-Lorraine  Under  German  Rule. 
K  Y.,  Holt,  1917.  $1.25. 
Beyond  question  the  outstanding  book  among  those  published  in  this 
country  dealing  with  the  vexed  subject  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  this  new 
work  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  author  of  the  scholarly 
yet  immensely  popular  "Europe  Since  1815."  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  German  rule  since  the  annexation,  and  to  the  persistent 
attempts  at  Germanization.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  much  discussed 
Constitution  of  1911  and  another  to  the  Zabern  Affair  of  1913. 

Hazen,  Charles  Downer,  Modern  European  History.  Y., 
Holt,  1917.    650  p.  illus.  maps.  $1.75. 

Exceptionally  well  written,  authoritative,  and  superior  to  other  text- 
books of  its  class.    There  are  short  biographies  at  chapter  ends. 
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Huard,  Mme.  Frances  (Wilson),  My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Honor. 
N.  Y.j  Doran,  1916.   302  p.  illus.    $1.35  net. 

A  vivid  account,  told  in  simple,  unpretentious  manner,  of  an  Amer- 
ican woman's  experiences.  The  author,  whose  husband  is  the  official 
painter  of  the  Sixth  Army  of  Prance,  lived  sixty  miles  northeast  of 
Paris;  there  she  stayed  helping  the  stream  of  refugees,  till  forced  to 
flee.  She  tells  of  her  wanderings  in  the  tragic  region,  her  journey 
back  through  the  deserted  battlefields,  the  return  to  her  beautiful 
home,  which  had  been  used  by  the  Germans  as  headquarters  and  dis- 
gracefully ruined,  and  of  her  work  for  the  Red  Cross.  Her  husband 
illustrates  the  narrative  with  his  sketches. 

Long,  Augustus  White,  American  Patriotic  Prose.   Bost.,  Heath, 
1917.    389  p.  $1.00. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  gather  in  this  book  a  body  of  selections 
which  shall  interpret  the  Spirit  of  America  from  the  time  Captain  John 
Smith  put  his  adventurous  foot  upon  western  soil  down  to  the  present 
vivid  moment  when  soldiers  of  America  are  pouring  into  Prance.  The 
volume  is  intended,  first  of  all,  to  go  into  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls, 
who  are  naturally  interested  in  knowing  what  their  fellow  Americans 
have  thought,  and  now  think,  about  their  country,  its  people,  its  actions, 
its  ideals,  and  its  purposes. 

McCarthy,  Daniel  D.,  The  Prisoner  of  War  in  Germany.   "N.  Y., 
Moffat,  1917.  $2.00. 

Daniel  D.  McCarthy,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  investigated  prison  camp  conditions  in  Ger- 
many in  1916  as  representative  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin, 
when  the  British  Foreign  Office,  in  particular,  was  insistent  upon  some 
sort  of  a  neutral  report.  This  book  is  his  impartial  survey,  and  covers 
thoroughly  the  reports  he  made  to  Ambassador  Gerard.  To  those  who 
are  anxious  to  get  the  truth  of  news  dispatches  telling  of  German  cru- 
elty and  brutality,  Dr.  McCarthy's  book  will  be  most  welcome  because 
of  its  evident  fairness. 

McClure,  Samuel  Sidney,  Obstacles  to  Peace.    Bost.,  Houghton, 
1917.   485  p.    $2.00  net. 

Mr.  McClure  feels  that  there  are  two  obstacles  to  peace,  the  territory 
involved  and  the  hatred  engendered.  He  substantiates  his  belief  by 
personal  interviews  with  leading  men  in  all  the  warring  countries,  and 
by  quoting  largely  from  official  documents  on  the  "alleged  atrocities" 
committed  by  the  Germans  in  Belgium,  Prance,  and  Russia,  by  Belgians 
on  the  German  invading  army,  by  Russians  in  East  Prussia,  by  the 
Austro-Hungarians  in  Servia,  and  by  the  Turks  in  Armenia. 

McConnell,  James  K.,  Flying  for  France.    Garden  City,  1ST.  Y., 
Doubleday,  1917.    157  p.  illus.    $1.00  net. 

A  simple  account  of  the  life  of  a  sergeant-pilot  in  the  French  flying 
corps,  written  by  a  member  of  the  American  Escadrille.  Describes  his 
work  at  Verdun  and  the  Somme,  and  in  a  short  chapter  tells  how  France 
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trains  her  pilot  aviators.  The  author,  a  North  Carolina  youth,  joined 
the  aviation  corps  after  serving  as  an  ambulance  driver,  and  met  his 
death  gallantly. 

MacGill,  Patrick,  The  Great  Push.    K  Y.,  Doran,  1916.  286 
p.    $1.25  net. 

By  the  author  of  The  Red  Horizon.  Gives  a  vivid  account  of  the 
British  offensive  a  year  ago  at  Loos.  He  has  actually  experienced 
trench  warfare  and  gives  an  interesting  description  of  what  the  "British 
Tommy"  really  is.    Graphic  and  very  depressing. 

MacQuarrie,  Hector,  How  to  Live  at  the  Front.   Phila.,  Lippin- 
cott,  1917.    $1.25  net. 

Tells  many  of  the  commonplace  and  intimate  things  Sammy  would 
like  to  know  about  the  active  military  life  in  Prance.  Told  with  en- 
gaging straightforwardness  and  humor,  and  will  be  interesting  also  to 
those  who  stay  at  home. 

Masefield,  John,  Gallipoli.    N".  Y.,  Macmillan,  1916.    245  p. 
illus.  maps.    $1.25  net. 

An  intense,  vivid  account  written  from  personal  experience  because 
he  considers  "the  Dardanelles  Campaign,  not  as  a  tragedy,  not  a  mis- 
take, but  as  a  great  human  effort,  which  came,  more  than  once,  very 
near  to  triumph,  achieved  the  impossible  many  times,  and  failed  in  the 
end,  as  many  great  deeds  of  arms  have  failed,  from  something  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  arms  nor  with  the  men  who  bore  them." 

Morlae,  Edward,  A  Soldier  of  the  Legion.    Bost.,  Houghton, 
1916.    128  p.  illus.    $1.00  net. 

The  book  is  unique,  furnishing  as  it  does  an  intensely  vivid  realiza- 
tion of  the  details  of  trench  fighting,  as  seen  by  a  young  French- 
American  sergeant  of  the  regiment,  and  a  tragic  yet  thrilling  story  of 
the  fate  of  the  Legion. 

Nobbs,  Gilbert,  On  the  Right  of  the  British  Line.    1ST.  Y.,  Scrib- 
ner,  1917.    236  p.  $1.25. 

You  may  call  it  "just  another  gory  bit  of  realism  from  the  front," 
but  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  called  this  simply  written  account  by  Captain 
Gilbert  Nobbs  "one  of  the  very  best,  most  truthful,  and  most  moving 
books  on  the  war  that  I  have  ever  read."  Captain  Nobbs  was  five  weeks 
on  the  Somme  firing  line,  four  weeks  mourned  as  dead,  and  three 
months  a  prisoner  of  war  until  invalided  home,  blinded  for  life. 

Page,  Ralph  W.,  Dramatic  Moments  in  American  Diplomacy. 
Garden  City,       Y.,  Doubleday,  1917.  $1.25. 

Dramatic  Moments  in  American  Diplomacy  contains  an  account  of 
how  the  revolution  that  gave  us  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  really  started, 
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and  also  a  picture  of  German  relations  before  the  war,  showing  Ger- 
many's efforts  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  Caribbean  and  her  intention  to 
test  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  a  month  is 
scarcely  complete  without  at  least  one  ultimatum,  these  headlines  from 
American  diplomatic  events  offer  interesting  material  for  comparison. 

Rinehart,  Mrs.  Mary  (Roberts),  The  Altar  of  Freedom.  Bost., 
Houghton,  1917.    47  p.    50c  net. 

An  earnest  appeal  to  American  mothers  to  make  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice of  offering  their  sons  on  the  "altar  of  freedom."  Mrs.  Rinehart 
has  been  to  France,  seen  the  war  at  close  range,  and  is  sending  her  own 
son.  She  feels  that  American  women  have  the  right  to  demand  that 
time  be  given  to  train  our  boys,  and  that  professional  military  leaders 
be  provided. 

Seeger,  Alan,  Poems;  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Archer. 
~N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1916.    174  p.    $1.25  net. 

The  collected  poems  of  the  young  American  poet  who  died  fighting  in 
the  French  Foreign  Legion.  The  book  contains  all  his  poems  written 
in  the  trenches,  including  "Champagne  1914-15"  and  "I  Have  a  Rendez- 
vous With  Death." 

Seeger,  Alan,  Letters  and  Diary.   N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1917.    218  p. 
$1.25  net. 

Interesting  from  a  literary  point  of  view  and  as  a  revelation  of  a 
young  promising,  intense  nature  responding  to  the  demands  of  active 
work  in  the  war  and  giving  his  life  for  his  faith  in  the  cause. 

Service,  Robert  William,  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man.    ~N.  Y., 
Barse  &  Hopkins,  1916.    $1.00  net. 

A  book  of  war  poems  many  of  which  depict  the  horror  and  awfulnesa 
of  war,  others  its  glory  and  honor.  Some  of  them  are  in  Irish,  some  in 
Scotch  dialect,  and  many  bring  out  the  humor  which  characterizes  some 
of  his  earlier  work.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  his  brother,  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Canadian  Infantry,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  France  in  1916. 

Stone,  Gilbert,  ed.,  Women  War  Workers.   N.  Y.,  Crowell,  1917. 
$1.65. 

Vivid  accounts  of  the  part  which  English  women  are  taking  in  the 
world  war.  Part  one  contains  six  sketches,  by  as  many  writers,  of 
women  actually  employed  as  farmers,  postwomen,  bankers,  bus  "men," 
and  delivery  "boys."  Part  two  deals  with  works  of  mercy,  the  English 
war  relief  organizations,  and  how  they  are  supplying  comforts  to  the 
men  at  the  front  and  to  camps  and  hospitals  in  the  homeland.  An  in- 
valuable aid  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in  shaping  the  part  which  the 
American  woman  shall  play  in  the  struggle  which  has  now  linked  her 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  English  sister. 
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Tiplady,  Thomas,  The  Cross  at  the  Front.    K  Y.,  Kevell,  1917. 
$1.00. 

It  is  as  a  field-chaplain  that  Thomas  Tiplady  writes.  He  knows  the 
soldier  in  the  fighting  zone  and  with  keen  insight  and  overflowing  sym- 
pathy tells  in  these  pages  of  the  soldier's  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  unfail- 
ing humor,  and — in  the  core  of  him — reverence  for  all  sacred  things. 
The  author  has  been  with  the  "Tommies"  in  Flanders,  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  during  many  long  months,  and  these  sketches  were  jotted 
down  at  odd  moments  in  tents  and  billets  within  range  or  sound  of  the 
guns. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry,  Fighting  for  Peace.    N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1917. 
$1.25. 

Few  of  our  public  servants  abroad  have  borne  themselves  better  dur- 
ing the  war  than  has  Henry  Van  Dyke,  minister  to  Holland  from  June, 
1913,  to  February,  1917.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  resigned  his  diplomatic  post  in 
order  to  be  able  freely  to  write  about  the  whole  subject  of  the  war,  and 
particularly  of  the  part  that  the  "Potsdam  Gang"  had  in  its  origin  and 
conduct;  and  his  articles  in  Scribner's  Magazine  have  aroused  wide  and 
most  favorable  comment.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  by  him  are  the 
wolfish  qualities  displayed  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  military  advisers;  the 
illegality  of  the  German  submarine  warfare;  outrages  against  the  Red 
Cross;  the  sinking  of  hospital  ships  and  the  bombardment  of  hospitals. 
The  whole  book  is  not  only  an  indictment  of  Germany,  but  an  appeal  to 
Americans. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry,  The  Red  Flower,  Poems  Written  in  War  Time. 
K.  Y,  Scribner,  1917.    50  cents. 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  who  has  just  been  crowned  as  a  poet  by  the  highest 
honor  that  Oxford  gives,  has  put  in  this  volume  the  poetic  results  of  his 
intimate  contact  with  the  Great  War. 

Waddington,  Mme.  Mary  Alsop  (King),  My  War  Diary.  K  Y.r 
Scribner,  1917.  373  p.  $1.50  net. 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  early  days  of  the  Great  War  in  Europe 
as  seen  in  France  is  imparted  to  the  reader  with  wonderful  vividness. 
The  author  left  Paris,  saw  some  of  the  devastation,  took  part  in  relief 
work,  and  had  soldiers  quartered  in  her  house. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Mary  Augusta  (Arnold),  England's  Effort.    N".  Y., 
Scribner,  1916.    176  p.    $1.00  net. 

In  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  the  author  endeavors  to  prove  to 
doubting  friends  in  America  that  England  "has  done  all  she  could,  has 
put  forth  efforts  worthy  of  her  history  and  of  her  great  traditions." 
Unusual  opportunities  were  given  her  to  visit  the  scenes  of  England's 
effort— the  fleet,  the  munitions  works,  the  supply  bases  in  France— and 
her  account  is  very  informing. 
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Ward,  Mrs.  Mary  Augusta  (Arnold),  Towards  the  Goal.   N.  Y., 
Scribner,  1917.    231  p.    $1.25  net. 

Sequel  to  England's  Effort.  The  author  gives  a  brief  outline  of  how 
England  worked  out  of  her  unpreparedness  and  describes  her  second 
visit  to  the  front. 

Wells,  Herbert  George,  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through.    N",  Y., 
Macmillan,  1916.   443  p.    $1.50  net. 

"This  story  is  essentially  the  history  of  the  opening  and  of  the  reali- 
zation of  the  Great  War  as  it  happened  to  one  small  group  of  people  in 
Essex,  and  more  particularly  as  it  happened  to  one  human  brain." 
Vivid,  detailed,  of  compelling  interest,  tragic,  but  not  hopeless,  it  brings 
the  realization  of  the  war  to  the  reader  as  it  came  to  Mr.  Britling. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  Great  Speeches.    Chicago,  Stanton  &  Yan 
Yliet,  1917.  $1.00. 

President  Wilson's  great  speeches,  messages  to  Congress,  notes  to  the 
German  Government  regarding  the  Lusitania,  the  Sussex,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  controversy,  and  the  addresses  of  "Balfour,  Vivani,  Joffre,  and 
other  members  of  commissions  from  the  allied  countries. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  Why  We  Are  at  War.    ~N.  Y.,  Harper,  1917. 
79  p.    50c  net. 

Four  messages  sent  to  Congress  and  the  Senate  by  President  Wilson 
on  January  22,  February  3,  February  26,  and  April  2.  The  President's 
proclamation  of  war  April  6,  1917,  and  the  message  to  the  American 
people  April  15,  1917. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
INFORMATION 

The  following  publications  are  distributed  free  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information,  except  that  in  the  case  of  "The  Bat- 
tle Line  of  Democracy"  and  "National  Service  Handbook"  a  charge 
of  15  cents  each  is  made.  Send  requests  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  How  the  War  Came  to  America. 

Contents:  A  brief  introduction  reviewing  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  freedom  of  the  seas,  and 
international  arbitration;  development  of  our  policy  reviewed  and  ex- 
plained from  August,  1914,  to  April,  1917.  Appendix:  The  President's 
address  to  the  Senate  January  22,  1917,  his  war  message  to  Congress 
April  2,  1917,  his  Flag  Day  address  at  Washington,  June  14,  1917.  32 
pages. 

2.  National  Service  Handbook.    (A  reference  work  for  libraries, 

schools,  clubs,  and  other  organizations.) 
Contents:    Description  of  all  civic  and  military  organizations  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  connected  with  war  work,  pointing  out  how  and 
where  every  individual  can  help.    Maps,  Army  and  Navy  insignia,  dia- 
grams.   246  pages. 

3.  The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy. 

The  best  collection  of  patriotic  prose  and  poetry.  Authors  and  states- 
men of  America,  and  of  all  the  countries  now  associated  with  us  in  the 
war  have  here  expressed  the  highest  aspiration  of  their  people. 

4.  President's  Flag  Day  Speech,  with  Evidence  of  Germany's 

Plans. 

Contents:  The  President's  speech  with  the  facts  to  which  he  alludes 
explained  by  carefully  selected  notes  giving  the  proofs  of  German  pur- 
poses and  intrigues.  These  notes  present  an  overwhelming  array  of 
facts  all  gathered  from  original  sources.    32  pages. 

5.  Conquest  and  Kultur. 

Contents:  A  brief  introduction  outlining  German  war  aims  and 
showing  how  the  proofs  were  gathered;  followed  by  quotations  from 
German  writers  revealing  the  plans  and  purposes  of  Pan-Germany,  one 
chapter  being  devoted  entirely  to  the  German  attitude  toward  America. 
The  quotations  are  printed  without  comment,  the  evidence  piling  up 
page  after  page,  chapter  after  chapter.    171  pages. 
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6.  German  War  Practices. 

Contents:  Methods  of  the  German  military  machine  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France;  facts  calmly  stated  on  the  basis  of  American  and 
German  evidence  only.    94  pages. 

101.  The  War  Message  and  the  Facts  Behind  It. 

Contents:  The  President's  message,  with  notes  explaining  in  further 
detail  the  events  to  which  he  refers;  also  including  historical  data  and 
setting  forth  in  clear,  simple  language  the  fundamentals  underlying  the 
President's  fundamentally  important  message.  A  careful  reading  of 
this  brief  pamphlet  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all  those  who  wish  bed- 
rock facts  and  reasons.    32  pages. 

102.  The  Xation  in  Arms. 

Contexts:  Two  addresses,  by  Secretaries  Lane  and  Baker,  showing 
why  we  are  at  war.  These  are  two  of  the  most  forceful  and  widely 
quoted  speeches  the  war  has  produced.    16  pages. 

103.  The  Government  of  Germany. 

Coxtexts:  Explanation  of  the  constitutions  of  the  German  Empire 
and  of  Prussia,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  Prussian  monarch 
controls  Germany.  This  pamphlet  answers  once  and  for  all  the  absurd 
claim  that  Germany  is  liberal  and  democratic.    16  pages. 

104.  The  Great  War. 

Coxtexts:  A  review  of  the  attitude  of  the  American  public  from 
spectator  to  participant,  showing  how  events  transformed  the  temper 
of  a  pacific  nation,  which  finally  found  war  unavoidable.    16  pages. 

105.  War  of  Self -Defense. 

Coxtexts:  Addresses  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  Post,  showing  how  war  was  forced  upon  us.  These 
two  eloquent  speeches  give  a  lucid  review  of  recent  events.    22  pages. 

106.  American  Loyalty. 

Coxtexts:  Expressions  by  American  citizens  of  German  descent  who 
have  found  in  America  their  highest  ideal  of  political  liberty  and  feel 
that  America  is  now  fighting  the  battle  of  liberalism  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world.    24  pages. 

107.  German  Translation  of  the  above. 

108.  American  Interest  in  Popular  Government  Abroad. 
Coxtexts:    A  clear  historical  account,  with  quotations,  from  Wash- 
ington. Monroe.  Webster,  Lincoln,  and  other  public  men  showing  Amer- 
ica's continuous  recognition  of  her  vital  interest  in  the  cause  of  liberal- 
ism throughout  the  world.    Unpublished  material  from  the  Government 
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archives  throws  an  interesting  light  on  our  policy  during  the  great 
German  democratic  revolution  of  1848.  (To  those  interested  in  his- 
torical reading,  this  pamphlet  will  prove  an  inspiration  in  showing  that 
this  country  is  but  living  true  to  its  destiny  by  helping  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.)    16  pages. 

109.  Home  Reading  Course  for  Citizen  Soldiers.    (Prepared  by  the 

War  Department.) 

Contents:  This  course  of  thirty  daily  lessons  is  offered  to  the  men 
selected  for  service  in  the  National  Army  as  a  practical  help  in  getting 
started  in  the  right  way.  It  is  informal  in  tone  and  does  not  attempt  to 
give  binding  rules  and  directions.  These  are  contained  in  the  various 
manuals  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  which  courses  it 
is  merely  introductory.    62  pages. 

110.  First  Session  of  the  War  Congress.    (A  volume  for  reference.) 

Contents:  A  complete  summary  of  all  legislation  passed  by  the  first 
session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  with  necessary  dates,  notes,  and 
brief  excerpts  from  the  debates.    48  pages. 


PACKAGE  LIBRARIES  ON  THE  WAR 

The  Library  has  compiled  from  books,  pamphlets,  magazine 
articles,  and  the  official  publications  of  the  nations  at  war  package 
libraries  on  the  topics  indicated  below.  They  will  prove  of  special 
value  to  schools  and  clubs  in  the  preparation  of  compositions  and 
club  papers. 

America's  Relation  to  the  War ;  Austria  Hungary  and  the  War ; 
Aviation;  The  Battle  of  Jutland;  British  Munitions  Production; 
The  British  Navy;  Causes  of  the  War;  Documents  Relating  to 
America's  Entry  Into  the  War ;  England  and  the  War ;  European 
War  Relief;  Experiences  at  the  Eront;  The  Euture  Peace  of  the 
World;  German  Aims  and  Ideals;  Germany — Economic  and  Fi- 
nancial ;  German  Ideals ;  German  Occupation  of  Belgium ;  German 
Occupation  of  France;  India  and  the  War;  Italy  and  the  War; 
The  Manufacture  of  Munitions;  Our  Flag;  Pan-Germanism; 
Prisoners  of  War ;  Red  Cross ;  Russia  and  the  War ;  Submarines ; 
The  Turkish  Empire  and  Armenia;  United  States  Army;  United 
States  Navy ;  Women's  Work  in  the  War ;  Why  We  Are  at  War ; 
X  M.  C.  A.  War  Work. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  LEAFLETS 


The  Bureau  of  Extension  of  the  University  has  devoted  almost 
the  entire  space  of  the  University  News  Letter  (beginning  with  the 
issue  of  November  7)  to  information  concerning  the  War.  This 
information  has  been  supplemented  by  the  publication  of  the  fol- 
lowing Extension  Leaflets,  copies  of  which,  together  with  copies 
of  the  News  Letter,  may  be  had  upon  application : 

1.  War  Information  Service. 

2.  The  Lafayette  Association. 

3.  A  Program  of  University  Extension  for  a  Time  of  War. 

4.  Why  We  Are  at  War  With  Germany — I. 

5.  Single  Lectures  on  the  War. 

6.  Why  We  Are  at  War  With  Germany — II. 

7.  Patriotism  and  the  Schools. 

8.  Why  We  Are  at  War  With  Germany— III. 

9.  What  to  Read  Concerning  the  Great  War. 
10.  Lee,  Lincoln,  and  Washington  Anniversaries. 

POUR  IMPORTANT  MAGAZINES 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  books,  pamphlets,  package  libraries, 
and  leaflets,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  magazines  will  be 
of  special  value  in  keeping  abreast  with  war  developments : 

The  New  York  Times  Current  History  of  the  War.  Monthly, 
illus.,  $3.00.    Published  by  the  New  York  Times,  New  York  City. 

Red  Cross  Magazine.  Monthly,  illus.,  $2.00.  Published  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Sea  Power.  Monthly,  illus.,  $2.50.  Published  by  the  Sea  Power 
Publishing  Co.,  501  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Association  Men.  The  official  organ  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  Monthly,  illus.,  $1.00.  Published  by  International 
Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  124  East  28th 
St.,  New  York  City. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  EXTENSION  LEAFLETS 


SELECTIONS  FOR  SPEAKING  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

I 

LEE,  LINCOLN  AND  WASHINGTON 
ANNIVERSARIES 


WAR  INFORMATION  SERIES,  No.  10 


FOREWORD 


The  following  selections  are  published  in  response  to  numerous  re- 
quests which  have  come  to  the  University  for  material  suitable  for 
delivery  on  special  occasions  in  the  public  schools.  The  editors  have 
included  pieces  old  and  new,  of  various  degrees  of  difficulty  and  literary 
excellence,  but  all  effective  and  each  one  carrying  its  vital  message  of 
pride  in  the  past  and  of  courage  and  inspiration  for  the  present.  The 
section  now  issued  will  be  followed  by  others  presenting  selections  for 
Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas,  and  in- 
cluding, also,  some  more  general  selections. 

The  occasions  for  which  these  pieces  are  designed  are  those  which 
we  have  been  celebrating  from  year  to  year  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
as  a  part  of  the  school  routine.  Now  suddenly  we  celebrate  them  no 
longer  as  a  matter  of  course.  Caught  up  in  the  great  wave  of  patriotic 
feeling  which  is  sweeping  over  the  Nation,  they  throb  with  a  new  sig- 
nificance. Never  since  the  public  school  became  a  prime  factor  in  our 
national  life  has  the  teacher  been  presented  with  so  supreme  an  educa- 
tional opportunity.  To  bring  home  to  boys  and  girls  the  meaning  of 
this  day,  to  make  them  share  the  quickened  pulse  that  beats  in  the 
Nation's  heart,  to  ennoble  their  thoughts,  to  confirm  in  them  the  high 
resolve,  and  to  rally  through  them  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  whole  com- 
munity— this  is  the  task  and  the  privilege  of  a  patriot.  To  have  ac- 
complished it  in  the  measure  of  our  strength  is  to  have  borne  a  part  in 
the  Nation's  great  endeavor  and  to  have  lived  in  the  current  of  its 
heroic  life. 

The  times  at  which  this  essential  part  of  our  obligation  as  teachers 
may  most  fittingly  be  fulfilled  are  those  days  which  are  consecrated  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  past— to  the  celebration  of  the  great  events 
which  have  constituted  it,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  great  men  who 
have  determined  it.  But  the  past  is  of  service  to  us  now  only  in  so 
far  as  we  know  how  to  make  it  live  in  the  present.  It  is  in  no  aca- 
demic spirit  that  we  shall  recall  this  year  the  virtues  of  the  founder  rf 
our  republic.  His  life  speaks  to  us  in  "words  clear  as  the  sun"  of  the 
course  which  we  in  humbler  fashion  must  pursue.  It  is  because  of  no 
mere  sectional  pride  that  we  associate  with  his  name  the  name  of  Lee. 
It  is  rather  because  we  see  in  his  devotion  to  a  cause  a  truly  national 
ideal.  And  it  is  in  no  grudging  or  half-hearted  way  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  once  his  enemy.  We  know  that  he  is  our  hero, 
now.  For  it  was  our  country  which  he  dedicated  anew  to  freedom* 
And  it  is  to  us  that  he  speaks,  bidding  us  "strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in." 
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We  must,  then,  do  all  we  can  to  make  these  school  occasions  ring 
true  to  the  temper  of  the  hour.  We  must  make  them  solemn,  vital,  and 
inspiring  as  they  have  never  been  before.  For  this  purpose  the  ma- 
terials in  part  are  ready  to  our  hand  in  the  familiar  utterances  of  the 
past.  The  old  words  of  a  Patrick  Henry  flame  forth  with  a  significance 
that  they  have  not  had  since  1775.  The  Gettysburg  address  comes  home 
at  last  in  its  full  solemnity.  And  to  these  should  be  added  on  all  occa- 
sions such  contemporary  materials  in  prose  and  verse  as  will  keep  con- 
stantly before  us  the  purposes  of  the  struggle  we  are  in  and  the  heroic 
sacrifices  of  those  who  battle  with  and  for  us.  In  this  way  we  may 
bind  the  heroism  of  the  present  with  the  heroism  of  the  past  and  reaf- 
firm the  old  ideals  in  the  stirring  language  of  today. 

The  thanks  of  the  editors  are  due  to  many  publishing  houses  and 
authors  for  generous  permission  to  use  the  material  appearing  in  this 
leaflet  for  which  they  hold  the  copyright.  The  selections  from  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  are  used  by  arrangement  with  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, the  authorized  publishers  of  his  works.  The  first  three  selections 
on  Lincoln  are  adapted  from  Special  Day  Exercises  published  by  Uni- 
versity Publishing  Company. 


LEE'S  BIRTHDAY,  JANUARY  19 


LEE,  THE  MAX 

Wolseley,  the  English  general,  regarded  Robert  E.  Lee  as  the  greatest 
of  American  generals.  Lee  was  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  fanatic; 
he  believed  when  he  took  up  the  sword  in  hostility  against  the  Federal 
Government  that  he  was  doing  his  duty,  and  he  was  willing  to  abide  by 
the  consequences,  be  they  what  they  might.  He  was  a  kind-hearted,  dig- 
nified, and  Christian  gentleman.  His  bravery  was  unquestioned.  From 
the  very  outset  of  his  military  career,  which  began  under  General  Scott 
in  the  Mexican  War,  he  displayed  that  zeal  and  intrepidity  which  won 
for  him  praise  and  promotion.  His  high  character  and  self-sacrifice  in 
the  interest  of  the  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  just  gained  the  sincere 
admiration  of  even  his  former  foes,  while  the  calm  dignity  with  which 
he  met  adversity  and  submitted  to  the  inevitable  aroused  Northern  sym- 
pathy and  Southern  pride.  "In  person,"  says  McCabe,  "General  Lee 
was  strikingly  handsome.  He  was  tall  in  stature  and  possessed  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  proportioned  figures  the  writer  ever  saw.  He  was  so 
perfectly  proportioned  and  so  graceful  in  motion  that  walking  seemed 
to  be  no  exertion  to  him.  His  features  were  handsome  and  his  expres- 
sion commanding,  yet  kind  and  winning.  In  his  manner  he  was  quiet 
and  modest,  but  thoroughly  self-possessed.  His  whole  bearing  seemed 
to  me  to  merit  the  expression  of  'antique  heroism'  applied  to  him  by  a 
foreign  writer.  He  was  courteous  and  kind  to  all.  and  at  the  height  of 
his  power  the  humblest  private  in  the  army  approached  him  with  an 
absolute  certainty  of  a  cordial  reception.  He  was  devotedly  loved  by 
his  friends,  and  personally  he  had  no  enemies.  He  was  strong  in  his 
friendships  and  slow  to  condemn  any  one.  In  the  midst  of  the  fierce 
passions  of  war  his  moderation  was  most  remarkable.  He  was  abso- 
lutely free  from  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  spoke  of  his  adversaries  with 
kindness  and  respect.  He  possessed  the  most  perfect  command  over  his 
temper,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  never  seen  angry.  An  oath  never 
passed  his  lips,  and  he  used  neither  tobacco  nor  liquors."  Lee  made  a 
long,  desperate,  and  brilliant  but  unequal  struggle,  and,  viewed  as  a 
master  of  defensive  warfare,  ranks  second  to  no  warrior  in  the  world  — 
Frederick  Logan. 


THE  LAST  STA>D  OF  LEE'S  YETEKAXS 

Convinced  that  in  the  field  the  army  of  Lee  is  unconquerable,  General 
Grant  swiftly  transfers  his  army  to  the  south  of  the  James.  He  intends 
to  surprise  Petersburg  and  compel  the  evacuation  of  Richmond.  But 
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Lee's  penetration  is  not  at  fault.  The  slumbers  of  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  capital  are  disturbed  by  the  tramp  of  marching  thousands. 
It  is  the  tireless  quickstep  of  Lee's  fighters  hastening  at  top  speed  to 
find  their  foe.  In  all  the  history  of  human  strife  never  was  march  more 
fateful.  The  steam  flotilla  and  the  pontoon  bridges  of  General  Grant 
have  given  his  army  a  start  of  many  hours.  He  is  now  south  of  the 
James.  Petersburg,  gateway  to  the  Confederate  capital,  is  almost  within 
his  grasp.  Lee's  army  is  north  of  the  river  many  miles  away.  The 
most  untutored  of  all  these  desperate  men  knows  the  danger  to  their 
cause,  as  well  as  Lee  himself.  No  sound  in  those  fierce  ranks  save  the 
clank  of  accoutrements,  the  tread  of  rushing  thousands,  and  the  stern 
commands  of  their  officers.  With  set  and  rigid  faces,  parched  throats, 
and  untiring  muscles,  onward,  ever  onward,  press  those  terrible  men  in 
gray.  Not  in  vain  now  the  wind  and  training  of  years  of  furious  fight- 
ing, hard  marching,  and  slender  rations.  Not  in  vain  through  their 
great  hearts  streams  the  hero  blood,  flowing  down  from  far  distant  sires 
who  rolled  back  from  German  forests  the  fierce  legions  of  Varus,  from 
Saxons  who  had  hurled  from  the  trenches  at  Hastings  the  mail-clad 
warriors  of  the  Conqueror,  from  Crusaders  who  had  "swarmed  up  the 
breach  at  Ascalon."  from  yeomanry  who  had  cloven  down  the  chivalry 
of  France  at  Agincourt  and  Poitiers,  from  ragged  Continentals  who  had 
won  American  independence.  And  when  the  first  blush  of  dawn  breaks 
on  Petersburg,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  charging 
columns  of  Grant  rush  to  the  attack,  up  rises  from  the  trenches  the 
rebel  yell,  out  break  the  riven  battle  flags,  down  come  the  rifles  with 
steady  aim,  and  forth  blaze  the  withering  volleys  which  tell  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  that  the  men  of  Manassas,  Fredericksburg,  Antietam, 
Chancellorsville,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  Cold  Harbor  have 
again  arrived  on  time. 

[Note. — The  selection  may  close  here  or  may  continue.] 

As  predicted  by  General  Lee,  the  siege  of  Petersburg  is  but  a  question 
of  days.  Held  by  a  mistaken  policy  immovably  in  his  lines,  his  un- 
equaled  powers  as  a  strategist  are  now  of  no  avail.  His  enemy  finds 
him  at  will.  His  bright  sword,  whose  lightning  play  for  so  long  has 
parried  every  thrust,  and  again  and  again  has  flashed  over  the  guard 
and  disabled  his  foe.  now  held  fast  as  if  on  an  anvil,  may  be  shattered 
by  the  hammer  of  Grant.  His  is  soon  a  phantom  army.  The  lean  and 
hungry  faces  seem  to  belong  to  shadows  without  bodies.  The  winter 
falls,  their  uniform  is  a  rude  patchwork  of  rags.  On  those  rare  occa- 
sions when  there  are  cattle  to  kill,  the  green  hides  are  eagerly  seized 
and  fashioned  into  rough  buskins  to  protect  bare  and  bleeding  feet  from 
the  stony  and  frozen  ground.    Often  their  ration  is  a  little  parched  corn, 
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sometimes  corn  on  the  cob.  Jocular  to  the  last,  "Les  Miserables,"  they 
call  themselves,  appropriating,  with  pronunciation  which  would  have 
startled  the  author,  the  title  of  Victor  Hugo's  famous  novel,  which,  re- 
printed in  Richmond  on  wrapping  paper,  affords  some  of  them  solace 
through  these  awful  days. 

"Day  and  night,  for  months,"  writes  one  of  Lee's  biographers,  "an 
incessant  fire  without  one  break  rained  down  upon  them  all  known 
means  of  destruction.  Their  constancy  during  those  dismal  days  of 
winter  never  failed.  Night  came,  they  lay  down  in  their  trenches  where 
cold  and  the  enemy's  shells  left  them  no  repose.  Snow,  hail,  wind,  rain, 
cannon  fire,  starvation,  they  had  to  bear  all  without  a  ray  of  hope." 

Their  lines  stretch  from  below  Richmond,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
James,  to  Hatchers  Run  far  to  the  south  of  Petersburg.  In  front  of 
them,  supplied  with  every  comfort  and  every  munition  of  war,  is  a 
mighty  army.  In  many  places  the  Federal  and  Confederate  lines  are 
not  a  dozen  yards  apart.  Finally,  with  thirty-three  thousand  men,  Lee 
is  holding  forty  miles  of  trenches,  and  every  night  his  men  unroll  their 
thin  blankets  and  unloose  their  shoestrings,  with  deep  forebodings  of 
what  the  morrow  may  bring.  Officers  and  men  know  that  the  end  is 
at  hand,  but  their  desperate  courage  never  falters,  and  when  at  last 
the  powerful  army  of  Sheridan  is  detached  to  assail  his  right  flank,  and 
Lee  is  compelled  to  withdraw  the  infantry  from  his  line  to  meet  this 
movement,  in  the  absence  of  defenders  Grant  as  if  on  parade  marches 
over  the  Confederate  lines,  Richmond  falls,  and  after  a  brief  interval 
of  heroic,  unavailing  strife  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  is  annihi- 
lated. The  fearless  remnant  of  his  worn  and  wasted  veterans,  sur- 
rounded at  Appomattox  by  ten  times  their  number,  without  a  word  of 
unkindness  from  their  brave  foemen,  whom  they  had  so  often  defeated, 
so  long  held  at  bay,  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  surrender  their  battle- 
riven  standards. 

[Note. — The  selection  may  stop  here  or  may  continue.] 

Then  came  that  ever-to-be-remembered  scene,  when  his  loving  veterans 
gather  at  the  side  of  their  General,  press  his  hands,  touch  his  clothing, 
and  caress  his  horse.  In  simple,  manly  words  he  said:  "Men,  we  have 
fought  through  the  war  together.  I  have  done  my  best  for  you.  My 
heart  is  too  full  to  say  more."  And  then  came  the  last  order  to  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  read  through  tears  which  washed  the  grime 
of  battle  from  the  veterans'  faces;  not  tears  of  anger  or  humiliation, 
but  tears  of  sympathy  for  him,  of  exultation  and  pride  for  the  martial 
honor,  even  to  the  humblest  private,  his  leadership  had  won;  honor 
preserved  to  them  with  arms  in  their  hands,  by  the  terms  of  the  sur- 
render, the  proudest  heritage  to  the  latest  times  of  that  hero  strain. 
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Aye,  more,  a  heritage  of  valor  and  potency  now  and  forever  at  the  com- 
mand of  our  reunited  land,  which  the  powers  of  earth  may  well  heed  in 
all  the  contingencies  threatening  to  our  welfare  the  future  may  have  in 
store. 

And  then  came  that  sad  autumnal  day  so  many  years  ago,  yet  so  near 
to  us  who  wore  the  gray,  as  standing  with  wife  and  loved  ones  to  invoke 
on  his  frugal  table  the  blessing  of  the  Master  he  loved  and  served,  he 
sank  to  rise  no  more.  Oh,  what  then  did  foe  and  friend  say  of  Lee? 
Much  was  said,  but  all  was  said  by  one,  in  the  words  of  the  Arthurian 
legend: 

"Ah,  Sir  Lancelot,  there  thou  liest.  Thou  wert  head  of  all  Christian 
knights,  and  now,  I  dare  say,  thou  wert  the  courtliest  knight  that  ever 
bare  shield  .  .  .  and  thou  wert  the  kindest  man  that  ever  strake 
with  sword;  and  thou  wert  the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among 
press  of  knights;  and  thou  wert  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that 
ever  ate  in  hall  among  ladies;  and  thou  wert  the  sternest  knight  to  thy 
mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  rest." — Emory  Speer. 


LEE  AT  APPOMATTOX 

The  capitulation  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  become  in- 
evitable. Not  the  less  for  that  the  course  thereafter  to  be  pursued  as 
concerned  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Confederacy  was  still  to 
be  decided.  As  his  Danville  proclamation  showed,  Jefferson  Davis, 
though  face  to  face  with  grave  disaster,  had  not  for  an  instant  given  up 
the  thought  of  continuing  the  struggle.  To  do  so  was  certainly  prac- 
ticable. Foreign  opinion,  for  instance,  was  on  this  point  settled;  it 
was  in  Europe  assumed  as  a  certainty  of  the  future  that  the  conquest 
of  the  Confederacy  was  "impossible."  The  English  'journals  had  al- 
ways maintained,  and  still  did  maintain,  that  the  defeat  of  Lee  in  the 
field,  or  even  the  surrender  of  all  the  Confederate  armies,  would  be  but 
the  close  of  one  phase  of  the  war  and  the  opening  of  another — the  final 
phase  being  a  long,  fruitless  effort  to  subdue  a  people,  at  once  united 
and  resolved,  occupying  a  region  so  vast  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
penetrate  every. portion  of  it,  much  less  to  hold  it  in  peaceful  subjec- 
tion. As  an  historical  fact,  on  this  point  the  scales,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1865,  hung  wavering  in  the  balance;  a  mere  turn  of  the  hand  would 
decide  which  way  they  were  to  incline.  Thus,  on  the  morning  of  that 
momentous  day  it  was  an  absolutely  open  question,  an  even  chance, 
whether  the  course  which  subsequently  was  pursued  should  be  pur- 
sued.   .    .  . 
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I  doubt  if  one  single  man  in  the  United  States,  North  or  South — 
whether  he  participated  in  the  Civil  War  or  was  born  since  that  war 
ended — would  fail  to  acknowledge  an  infinite  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Confederate  leader  who  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  decided  as  he  did 
decide,  that  the  United  States,  whether  Confederate  or  Union,  was  a 
Christian  community,  and  that  his  duty  was  to  accept  the  responsibility 
which  the  fate  of  war  had  imposed  upon  him — to  decide  in  favor  of  a 
new  national  life,  even  if  slowly  and  painfully  to  be  built  up  by  his  own 
people  under  conditions  arbitrarily  and  by  force  imposed  on  them. 

In  one.  of  the  Confederate  accounts  of  the  great  war  is  to  be  found  the 
following  description  of  Lee's  return  to  his  Richmond  home  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  at  Appomattox  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy. 
.  .  .  On  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day,  the  first  of  those  paroled 
from  the  surrendered  Army  of  Northern  "Virginia  had  straggled  back  to 
Richmond.  The  writer  thus  goes  on:  "Next  morning  a  small  group  of 
horsemen  appeared  on  the  further  side  of  the  pontoons.  •  By  some 
strange  intuition  it  was  known  that  General  Lee  was  among  them,  and 
a  crowd  collected  all  along  the  route  he  would  take,  silent  and  bare- 
headed. There  was  no  excitement,  no  hurrahing;  but  as  the  great  chief 
passed,  a  deep,  loving  murmur,  greater  than  these,  rose  from  the  very 
hearts  of  the  crowd.  Taking  off  his  hat,  and  simply  bowing  his  head, 
the  man  great  in  adversity  passed  silently  to  his  own  door;  it  closed 
upon  him,  and  his  people  had  seen  him  for  the  last  time  in  his  battle 
harness." — C.  F.  Adams. 


THE  LAST  CHARGE  AT  APPOMATTOX 

Scarred  on  a  hundred  fields  before, 
Naked  and  starved  and  travel-sore, 

Each  man  a  tiger,  hunted, 
They  stood  at  bay  as  brave  as  Huns — 
Last  of  the  Old  South's  splendid  sons, 
Flanked  by  ten  thousand  shotted  guns, 

And  by  ten  thousand  fronted. 

Scorched  by  the  cannon's  molten  breath, 
They'd  climbed  the  trembling  walls  of  death 

And  set  their  standards  tattered — 
Had  charged  at  the  bugle's  stirring  blare 
Through  bolted  gloom  and  godless  glare 
From  the  dead's  reddened  gulches,  where 

The  searching  shrapnel  shattered. 
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They  formed — that  Carolina  band — 
With  Grimes,  the  Spartan,  in  command, 

And,  at  the  word  of  Gordon,  - 
Through  splintered  fire  and  stifling  smoke — 
They  struck  with  lightning  scathing  stroke, 
Those  doomed  and  desperate  men — and  broke 

Across  that  iron  cordon. 

They  turned  in  sullen,  slow  retreat — 
Ah!  there  are  laurels  of  defeat — 

Turned,  for  the  Chief  had  spoken; 
With  one  last  shot  hurled  back  the  foe, 
And  prayed  the  trump  of  doom  to  blow, 
Now  that  the  Southern  stars  were  low, 

The  Southern  bars  were  broken. 

Some  time  the  calm,  impartial  years 
Will  tell  what  made  them  dead  to  tears 

Of  loved  ones  left  to  languish;  — 
What  nerved  them  for  the  lonely  guard, 
For  cleaving  blade  and  mangling  shard — 
What  gave  them  strength  in  tent  and  ward 

To  drain  the  dregs  of  anguish. 

But  the  far  ages  will  propound 

What  never  Sphinx  had  lore  to  sound — 

Why,  in  such  fire  of  rancor, 
The  God  of  love  should  find  it  meet 
For  Him,  with  Grant,  as  sledge,  to  beat 
On  Lee,  the  anvil,  at  such  heat, 

Our  Nation's  great  sheet-anchor. 

— Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEE 

When  the  future  historian  shall  come  to  survey  the  character  of  Lee, 
he  will  find  it  rising  like  a  huge  mountain  above  the  undulating  plain 
of  humanity,  and  he  must  lift  his  eyes  high  toward  heaven  to  catch  its 
summit. 

He  possessed  every  virtue  of  other  great  commanders  without  their 
vices.  He  was  a  foe  without  hate;  a  friend  without  treachery;  a  soldier 
without  cruelty;  a  victor  without  oppression,  and  a  victim  without 
murmuring.    He  was  a  public  officer  without  vices;  a  private  citizen 
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without  wrong;  a  neighbor  without  reproach;  a  Christian  without 
hypocrisy,  and  a  man  without  guile.  He  was  Qsesar,  without  his  ambi- 
tion; Frederick,  without  his  tyranny;  Napoleon,  without  his  selfishness, 
and  Washington,  without  his  reward. 

He  was  obedient  to  authority  as  a  servant,  and  royal  in  authority  as 
a  true  king.  He  was  gentle  as  a  woman  in  life;  modest  and  pure  as  a 
virgin  in  thought;  watchful  as  a  Roman  vestal  in  duty;  submissive  to 
law  as  Socrates,  and  grand  in  battle  as  Achilles! — Benjamin  H.  Hill. 


WOLSELEY'S  APPRECIATION  OF  LEE 

As  soon  as  I  could  do  so  I  proceeded  to  General  Lee's  headquarters, 
about  six  miles  out  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Every 
incident  in  that  visit  to  him  is  indelibly  stamped  on  my  memory.  I 
have  taken  no  special  trouble  to  remember  all  he  said  to  me  then  and 
during  subsequent  conversations,  and  yet  it  is  still  fresh  in  my  recol- 
lection. But  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  for  he  was  the  ablest  general 
and,  to  me,  seemed  the  greatest  man  I  ever  conversed  with;  and  yet  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Von  Moltke  and  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  at  least  upon  one  occasion  had  a  very  long  and  intensely  interest- 
ing conversation  with  the  latter.  General  Lee  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  ever  seriously  impressed  and  awed  me  with  their  natural,  their 
inherent  greatness.  Forty  years  have  come  and  gone  since  our  meet- 
ing, yet  the  majesty  of  his  manly  bearing,  the  genial  winning  grace, 
the  sweetness  of  his  smile  and  the  impressive  dignity  of  his  old-fash- 
ioned style  of  address,  come  back  to  me  amongst  the  most  cherished 
of  my  recollections.  His  greatness  made  me  humble,  and  I  never  felt 
my  own  individual  insignificance  more  keenly  than  I  did  in  his  pres- 
ence. He  was  then  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  hair  and  beard  nearly 
white.  Tall,  extremely  handsome,  and  strongly  built,  very  soldier-like 
in  bearing,  he  looked  a  thoroughbred  gentleman.  Care  had,  however, 
already  wrinkled  his  brow,  and  there  came  at  moments  a  look  of  sad- 
ness into  his  clear,  honest,  and  sparkling  dark  brown  eyes  that  indi- 
cated how  much  his  overwhelming  national  responsibility  had  already 
told  upon  him.  As  he  listened  to  you  attentively,  he  seemed  to  look 
into  your  heart  and  to  search  your  brain.  He  spoke  of  the  future  with 
confidence,  though  one  could  clearly  see  he  was  of  no  very  sanguine 
temperament.  He  deplored  the  bitterness  introduced  into  the  struggle, 
and  also  the  treatment  of  the  Southern  folk  who  fell  into  hostile  hands. 
But  there  was  no  rancor  in  his  tone  when  he  referred  to  the  Northern 
Government,  not  even  when  he  described  how  they  had  designedly  de- 
stroyed his  home  at  Arlington  Heights,  the  property  on  the  Potomac  he 
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had  inherited  from  General  Washington.  He  had  merely  "gone  with 
his  State" — Virginia — the  pervading  principle  that  had  influenced  most 
of  the  soldiers  I  spoke  with  during  my  visit  to  the  South.  His  was 
indeed  a  beautiful  character,  and  of  him  it  might  truthfully  be  written: 
"In  righteousness  he  did  judge  and  make  war." — Field-Marshal  Vis- 
count Wolseley. 


THE  SWORD  OF  LEE 

Forth  from  its  scabbard,  pure  and  bright, 

Flashed  the  sword  of  Lee! 
Far  in  front  of  the  deadly  fight, 
High  o'er  the  brave  in  the  cause  of  right, 
Its  stainless  sheen,  like  a  beacon  light, 

Led  us  to  victory. 

Out  of  its  scabbard,  where  full  long 

It  slumbered  peacefully, 
Roused  from  its  rest  by  the  battle's  song, 
Shielding  the  feeble,  smiting  the  strong, 
Guarding  the  right,  avenging  the  wrong, 

Gleamed  the  sword  of  Lee. 

Forth  from  its  scabbard,  high  in  air 

Beneath  Virginia's  sky — 
And  they  who  saw  it  gleaming  there, 
And  knew  who  bore  it,  knelt  to  swear 
That  where  that  sword  led  they  would  dare 

To  follow — and  to  die. 

Out  of  its  scabbard!    Never  hand 
Waved  sword  from  stain  so  free; 
Nor  purer  sword  led  braver  band, 
Nor  braver  bled  for  a  brighter  land, 
Nor  brighter  land  had  a  cause  so  grand, 
Nor  cause  a  chief  like  Lee! 

Forth  from  its  scabbard!    How  we  prayed 

That  sword  might  victor  be! 
And  when  our  triumph  was  delayed, 
And  many  a  heart  grew  sore  afraid, 
We  still  hoped  on  while  gleamed  the  blade 

Of  noble  Robert  Lee. 
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Forth  from  its  scabbard  all  in  vain 

Bright  flashed  the  sword  of  Lee; 
'T  is  shrouded  now  in  its  sheath  again, 
It  sleeps  the  sleep  of  our  noble  slain, 
Defeated,  yet  without  stain, 

Proudly  and  peacefully. 

— Abeam  J.  Ryan. 


GONE  FOEWAKD 

Note— This  poem  is  based  on  the  words  of  Lee,  spoken  on  his  death-bed:  "Let  the  tent 
be  struck;  the  General  has  gone  forward." 

Yes,  "Let  the  tent  be  struck";  victorious  morning 

Through  every  crevice  flashes  in  a  day 
Magnificent  beyond  all  earth's  adorning: 

The  night  is  o'er;  wherefore  should  he  stay? 

And  wherefore  should  our  voices  choke  to  say, 
"The  General  has  gone  forward"? 

Life's  foughten  field  not  once  beheld  surrender: 

But  with  superb  endurance,  present,  past, 
Our  pure  commander,  lofty,  simple,  tender, 

Through  good,  through  ill,  held  his  high  purpose  fast, 

Wearing  his  armor  spotless — till  at  last 
Death  gave  the  final  "Forward!" 

All  hearts  grew  sudden  palsied:    Yet  what  said  he 

Thus  summoned?— "Let  the  tent  be  struck!"— For  when 

Did  call  of  duty  fail  to  find  him  ready 
Nobly  to  do  his  work  in  sight  of  men, 
For  God's  and  for  his  country's  sake — and  then 
To  watch,  wait,  or  go  forward? 

We  will  not  weep — we  dare  not!    Such  a  story 
As  his  large  life  writes  on  the  century's  years 

Should  crowd  our  bosoms  with  a  flush  of  glory, 
That  manhood's  type,  supremest  that  appears, 
Today  Tie  shows  the  ages.    Nay,  no  tears 
Because  he  has  gone  forward! 

Gone  forward? — whither?    Where  the  marshaled  legions, 
Christ's  well-worn  soldiers,  from  their  conflicts  cease, — 
Where  Faith's  true  Red-Cross  Knights  repose  in  regions 
Thick-studded  with  the  calm,  white  tents  of  peace — 
Thither,  right  joyful  to  accept  release, 
The  General  has  gone  forward! 

— Margaret  Junkin  Preston. 
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THE  CIYIL  WAR  A  BENEFIT 

The  war  was  not  without  its  benefits  to  us,  and  even  now  we  can  dis- 
cern them.  It  was  inevitable!  Sooner  or  later  it  had  to  come!  It 
could  no  more  have  been  avoided  than  you  could  have  stayed  the  move- 
ments of  the  tides.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  unavoidable,  to  be  sure, 
just  as  man  ought  not  to  become  diseased,  but  it  was.  So  long  as 
society  remains  irrational,  so  long  as  human  governments  are  imper- 
fect, will  the  sword  be  the  final  arbiter.  It  is  a  survival  of  the  savage 
nature  that  the  refining  hand  of  time  has  never  obliterated,  a  remnant 
of  the  ages  of  long  ago. 

But  the  war,  with  all  its  dark  catalogue  of  horrors,  brought  in  its 
train  many  compensatory  blessings.  It  developed  the  manly  virtues  of 
our  people,  their  inherent  fortitude  and  self-sacrifice.  It  is  something 
to  have  illustrated  the  valor  of  a  people,  to  have  carried  a  nation's  flag 
without  dishonor  through  a  hundred  battles,  to  have  set  an  example  to 
coming  ages  of  what  unselfish  heroism  can  accomplish,  to  have  immor- 
talized a  State,  to  have  accepted  defeat  with  fortitude;  and  this  we  did. 

Again,  the  war  built  upon  more  certain  and  enduring  foundations  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  it  stands  upon  a  broader  and 
stronger  basis  than  before.  Were  we  honest  in  our  convictions?  Yes. 
Were  we  sincere  in  our  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  States?  Yes. 
Does  this  affect  our  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States? 
Not  at  all.  Loyalty,  free  and  honest  loyalty  to  the  Government  as  it  is, 
is  not  repugnant  to  a  past-  loyalty  to  that  adolescent  nation  whose  star 
shone  with  abnormal  brilliancy  for  a  few  short  years  and  then  vanished 
into  the  blackness  of  eternal  night.  The  men  who  followed  the  "Stars 
and  Bars"  from  Bethel  to  Appomattox  with  ceaseless  devotion;  defended 
them  amid  the  whirlpool  of  blood  that  surged  and  eddied  around  Mal- 
vern Hill;  carried  them  up  the  crimson  slopes  of  Gettysburg;  followed 
them  into  the  jaws  of  death  at  Spottsylvania;  shielded  them  like  a 
tiger  at  bay  over  its  young  behind  the  earthworks  of  Petersburg,  furled 
them  at  Appomattox  forever  and  forever.  The  duties,  the  obligations, 
the  allegiance  of  a  citizen  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  sympathies  and 
memories  of  a  soldier;  and  if  those  dead  heroes  whose  virtues  and 
valor  we  today  commemorate  could  defile  before  us,  in  the  glory  of  yon 
setting  sun,  in  serried  ghostly  phalanx,  they  would  declare  the  gospel 
of  loyalty  and  peace  and  reconciliation. 

And  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  if  it  be  not  already  come,  when  the 
courage  and  heroic  deeds  of  both  sides  will  be  recognized  as  the  common 
property  of  us  all,  the  common  heritage  and  common  glory  of  a  pros- 
perous and  patriotic  people. — Charles  Manly  Busbee. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  SOLDIER  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Let  me  picture  to  you  the  footsore  Confederate  soldier,  as,  buttoning 
up  his  faded  gray  jacket,  the  parole  which  was  the  testimony  to  his 
children  of  his  fidelity  and  faith,  he  turned  his  face  southward  from 
Appomattox  in  April,  1865.  Think  of  him  as  ragged,  half-starved, 
heavy-hearted,  enfeebled  by  want  and  wounds;  having  fought  to  ex- 
haustion; he  surrenders  his  gun,  wrings  the  hands  of  his  comrades  in 
silence,  and  lifting  his  tear-stained  and  pallid  face  for  the  last  time  to 
the  graves  that  dot  the  old  Virginia  hills,  pulls  his  gray  cap  over  his 
brow  and  begins  the  slow  and  painful  journey. 

What  does  he  find — let  me  ask  you,  who  went  to  your  homes  eager  to 
find,  in  the  welcome  you  had  justly  earned,  full  payment  for  four  years 
sacrifice — what  does  he  find  when,  having  followed  the  battle-stained 
cross  against  overwhelming  odds,  dreading  death  not  half  as  much  as 
surrender,  he  reaches  the  home  he  left  so  prosperous  and  beautiful? 

He  finds  his  house  in  ruins,  his  farms  devastated,  his  slaves  free, 
his  stock  killed,  his  barns  empty,  his  trade  destroyed,  his  money  worth- 
less; his  social  system,  feudal  in  its  magnificence,  swept  away;  his 
people  without  law  or  legal  status,  his  comrades  slain,  and  the  burdens 
of  others  heavy  on  his  shoulders.  Crushed  by  defeat,  his  very  tradi- 
tions are  gone;  without  money,  credit,  employment,  material,  or  train- 
ing; and,  besides  all  this,  confronted  with  the  gravest  problem  that  ever 
met  human  intelligence — the  establishing  of  a  status  for  the  vast  body 
of  his  liberated  slaves. 

What  does  he  do — this  hero  in  gray  with  a  heart  of  gold?  Does  he 
sit  down  in  sullenness  and  despair?  Not  for  a  day.  Surely  God,  who 
had  stripped  him  in  his  prosperity,  inspired  him  in  his  adversity.  As 
ruin  was  never  so  overwhelming,  never  was  restoration  swifter.  The 
soldier  stepped  from  the  trenches  into  the  furrow;  horses  that  had 
charged  Federal  guns  marched  before  the  plow,  and  fields  that  ran  red 
with  blood  in  April  were  green  with  the  harvest  of  June. 

Never  was  nobler  duty  confided  to  human  hands  than  the  uplifting  - 
and  upbuilding  of  the  prostrate  and  bleeding  South,  misguided,  perhaps, 
but  beautiful  in  her  suffering.    In  the  record  of  her  social,  industrial, 
and  political  evolution  we  await  with  confidence  the  verdict  of  the 
world. — Henry  W.  Grady. 
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LAND  OF  THE  SOUTH 
I 

Land  of  the  South! — imperial  land!  — 

How  proud  thy  mountains  rise! 
How  sweet  thy  scenes  on  every  hand! 

How  fair  thy  covering  skies! 
But  not  for  this — oh,  not  for  these — 

I  love  thy  fields  to  roam; 
Thou  hast  a  dearer  spell  to  me — 

Thou  art  my  native  home! 

II 

Thy  rivers  roll  their  liquid  wealth, 

Unequaled,  to  the  sea; 
Thy  hills  and  valleys  bloom  with  health, 

And  green  with  verdure  be! 
But  not  for  thy  proud  ocean  streams, 

Not  for  thy  azure  dome, 
Sweet,  sunny  South,  I  cling  to  thee — 

Thou  art  my  native  home! 

Ill 

I've  stood  beneath  Italia's  clime, 

Beloved  of  tale  and  song, 
On  Helvyn's  hills,  proud  and  sublime, 

Where  nature's  wonders  throng; 
By  Tempe's  classic  sunlit  streams, 

Where  gods,  of  old,  did  roam: 
But  ne'er  have  found  so  fair  a  land 

As  thou,  my  native  home! 

IV 

And  thou  hast  prouder  glories,  too, 

Than  nature  ever  gave; 
Peace  sheds  o'er  thee  her  genial  dew, 

And  Freedom's  pinions  wave; 
Pair  Science  flings  her  pearls  around, 

Religion  lifts  her  dome — 
These,  these  endear  thee  to  my  heart, 

My  own,  loved  native  home! 
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And  "Heaven's  best  gift  to  man"  is  thine — 

God  bless  thy  rosy  girls! 
Like  sylvan  flowers  they  sweetly  shine, 

Their  hearts  are  pure  as  pearls! 
And  grace  and  goodness  circle  them, 

Where'er  their  footsteps  roam; 
How  can  I,  then,  whilst  loving  them, 

Not  love  my  native  home? 

VI 

Land  of  the  South! — imperial  land! 

Then  here's  a  health  to  thee: 
Long  as  thy  mountain  barriers  stand, 

Mayst  thou  be  blest  and  free! 
May  dark  dissension's  banner  ne'er 

Wave  o'er  thy  fertile  loam! 
But  should  it  come,  there's  one  will  die 

To  save  his  native  home! 

— Alexander  Beaufort  Meek. 


LITTLE  GIFFEN 

Out  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire — 
Out  of  the  hospital  walls  as  dire — 
Smitten  of  grapeshot  and  gangrene — 
Eighteenth  battle,  and  he  sixteen — 
Specter,  such  as  you  seldom  s*ee, 
Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee. 

"Take  him,  and  welcome!"  the  surgeon  said; 
"Not  the  doctor  can  help  the  dead!" 
So  we  took  him  and  brought  him  where 
The  balm  was  sweet  in  our  summer  air; 
And  we  laid  him  down  on  a  wholesome  bed; 
Utter  Lazarus,  heel  to  head! 

And  we  watched  the  war  with  abated  breath, 
Skeleton  boy  against  skeleton  death! 
Months  of  torture,  how  many  such! 
Weary  weeks  of  the  stick  and  crutch, — 
And  still  a  glint  in  the  steel-blue  eye 
Told  of  a  spirit  that  wouldn't  die, 
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And  didn't!    Nay!  more!  in  death's  despite 
The  crippled  skeleton  learned  to  write — 
"Dear  Mother!"  at  first,  of  course,  and  then 
"Dear  Captain!"  inquiring  about  the  men. 
Captain's  answer:  "Of  eighty  and  five, 
Giffen  and  I  are  left  alive." 

"Johnston  pressed  at  the  front,"  they  say;  — 

Little  Giffen  was  up  and  away! 

A  tear,  his  first,  as  he  bade  good-bye, 

Dimmed  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye. 

"I'll  write,  if  spared!"    There  was  news  of  fight, 

But  none  of  Giffen!  he  did  not  write! 

I  sometimes  fancy  that  were  I  King 
Of  the  courtly  knights  of  Arthur's  ring, 
With  the  voice  of  the  minstrel  in  mine  ear 
And  the  tender  legend  that  trembles  here, 
I'd  give  the  best  on  his  bended  knee — 
The  whitest  soul  of  my  chivalry — 
For  Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee. 

— Francis  Orray  Tichnor. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY,  FEBRUARY  12 


LINCOLN'S  STORY  OF  HIMSELF 

I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My 
parents  were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of  undistinguished  families — second 
families,  perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year, 
was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in 
Adams  and  others  in  Macon  County,  Illinois.  My  paternal  grandfather, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  to 
Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782,  where  a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed 
by  the  Indians,  not  in  a  battle,  but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to 
open  a  farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  went  to 
Virginia  from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  identify  them 
with  the  New  England  family  of  the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more 
definite  than  a  similarity  of  Christian  names  in  both  families,  such  as 
Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham,  and  the  like. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  he 
grew  up  literally  without  education.  He  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year.  We  reached 
our  new  home  about  the  time  the  State  came  into  the  Union.  It  was  a 
wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the  woods. 
There  I  grew  up.  There  were  some  schools,  so  called,  but  no  qualifica- 
tion was  ever  required  of  a  teacher  beyond  "readin',"  "writin',"  and 
"cipherin',"  to  the  rule  of  three.  If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand 
Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
wizard.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education. 
Of  course,  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I 
could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three;  but  that  was  all.  I 
have  not  been  to  school  since.  The  little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this 
store  of  education  I  have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  continued  till  I  was  twenty-two. 
At  twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois,  Macon  County.  Then  I  got  to  New 
Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  County,  where  I  re- 
mained a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store. 

Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  War;  and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of  vol- 
unteers, a  success  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had 
since.  I  went  through  the  campaign,  was  elated;  ran  for  the  legislature 
the  same  year  (1832),  and  was  beaten — the  only  time  I  ever  have  been 
beaten  by  the  people.  The  next  and  three  succeeding  biennial  elections 
I  was  elected  to  the  legislature.    I  was  not  a  candidate  afterward. 
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During  this  legislative  period  I  had  studied  law,  and  removed  to  Spring- 
field to  practice  it.  In  1846  I  was  once  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
Congress.  Was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection.  From  1849  to  1854,  both 
inclusive,  practiced  law  more  assiduously  than  ever  before.  Always  a 
Whig  in  politics,  and  generally  on  the  Whig  electoral  tickets,  making 
active  canvasses.  I  was  losing  interest  in  politics  when  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me  again.  What  I  have  done  since 
then  is  pretty  well  known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said 
I  am,  in  height,  six  feet  four  inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on 
an  average  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark  complexion,  with 
coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes.    No  other  marks  or  brands  recollected. 


THE  BOYHOOD  OF  LINCOLN 

As  a  boy  Lincoln  was  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing,  but  at  an  early  age 
he  began  to  grow  serious.  Abraham  worked  during  the  day,  helping 
his  father  and  mother.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  his  mother  died.  After 
his  mother  had  been  dead  about  a  year,  his  father  married  again.  His 
stepmother  did  all  she  could  to  make  the  poor  boy  happy.  After  he  had 
become  famous  she  said:  "Abe  never  gave  me  a  cross  word  or  look,  and 
never  r.efused  to  do  anything  I  asked  him;  Abe  was  the  best  boy  I  ever 
saw." 

Schools  were  few,  irregular,  and  poor  in  the  backwoods  where  the 
Lincolns  were  living,  but  Abraham  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity. 
There  was  a  log  schoolhouse  in  the  woods,  a  considerable  distance  away, 
and  he  went  to  school  here  a  short  time,  learning  to  read  and  write  a 
little.  Lincoln's  stepmother  encouraged  him  in  his  studies.  The  first 
letter  that  Lincoln  ever  wrote  was  at  the  time  of  his  mother's  death;  he 
then  wrote  to  a  Kentucky  preacher,  asking  him  to  come  and  preach  a 
sermon  over  the  grave  in  the  wilderness.  He  owned  less  than  half  a 
dozen  books  in  all,  yet  he  read  and  re-read  these  until  he  could  repeat 
whole  pages  of  them. 


LINCOLN  AS  A  YOUNG  MAN 

When  Lincoln  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  stood  more  than  six  feet 
in  height,  wiry  and  strong,  with  enormous  hands  and  feet.  He  wore 
coarse  home-made  clothes  and  a  coon-skin  cap.  But  this  overgrown  boy 
had  one  superlative  beauty — character.  Supremely  just  himself,  he  de- 
sired justice  for  all,  and  his  interests  naturally  turned  to  the  study  of 
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law,  his  first  knowledge  of  which  came  from  reading  the  statutes  of 
Indiana,  borrowed  from  a  constable.  He  worked  on  a  ferry-boat  for 
nine  months,  receiving  a  salary  of  $6  per  month.  He  worked  for  a  time 
on  his  father's  farm,  splitting  rails  to  inclose  it;  from,  this  work  he 
received  the  nickname  of  "rail-splitter."  He  delighted  in  making 
speeches,  and  upon  the  slightest  encouragement  would  mount  a  stump 
and  practice  upon  fellow-laborers.  A  journey  to  New  Orleans  as  deck- 
hand on  a  flat  boat  widened  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind. 
For  several  years  he  served  as  a  steamboat  pilot,  then  as  clerk  in  a  store, 
and  finally  worked  in  a  mill.  He  was  faithful  in  little  things,  and  in 
that  way  made  himself  able  to  deal  with  great  ones.  Once,  a  woman  in 
paying  for  some  articles  she  had  bought,  gave  Lincoln  six  cents  too 
much.  After  she  was  gone  he  discovered  that  she  had  overpaid  him, 
and  that  night,  after  the  store  was  closed,  Lincoln  walked  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  woman's  home  and  returned  the  six  cents.  It  was  such 
actions  as  these  that  caused  him  to  be  called  "Honest  Abe." 


SOME  LINCOLN  SAYINGS 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who  in- 
habit it. 

Let  us  have  that  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and  in  that  faith  let 
us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

Having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  with  pure  purpose, 
let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God  and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with 
manly  hearts. 

I  hope  peace  will  come  soon  and  come  to  stay,  and  so  come  as  to  be 
worth  the  keeping  in  all  future  time. 

God  must  like  common  people,  or  He  would  not  have  made  so  many. 

No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up 
from  poverty. 

Do  not  worry,  eat  three  square  meals  a  day,  say  your  prayers,  be 
courteous  to  your  creditors,  keep  your  digestion  good,  steer  clear 
of  biliousness,  exercise,  go  slow  and  go  easy.  Maybe  there  are  other 
things  that  your  special  case  requires  to  make  you  happy;  but,  my 
friend,  these  I  reckon  will  give  you  a  good  lift. 
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SELECTION  FROM  EMERSON'S  ESSAY  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

A  plain  man  of  the  people,  an  extraordinary  fortune  attended  him. 
He  offered  no  shining  qualities  at  the  first  encounter;  he  did  not  offend 
by  superiority.  He  had  a  face  and  manner  which  disarmed  suspicion, 
which  inspired  confidence,  which  confirmed  good-will.  He  was  a  man 
without  vices.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  which  it  was  very  easy 
for  him  to  obey.  Then,  he  had  what  farmers  call  a  long  head;  was  ex- 
cellent in  working  out  the  sum  for  himself;  in  arguing  his  case  and 
convincing  you  fairly  and  firmly.  Then,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a 
great  worker;  had  prodigious  faculty  of  performance;  worked  easily. 
A  good  worker  is  so  rare;  everybody  has  some  disabling  quality.  In  a 
host  of  young  men  that  start  together  and  promise  so  many  brilliant 
leaders  for  the  next  age,  each  fails  on  trial,  one  by  bad  health,  one  by 
conceit,  or  by  love  of  pleasure,  or  lethargy,  or  an  ugly  temper— each 
has  some  disqualifying  fault  that  throws  him  out  of  the  career.  But 
this  man  was  sound  to  the  core,  cheerful,  persistent,  all  right  for  labor, 
and  liked  nothing  so  well. 


EYERETT  AND  LINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Edward  Everett  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  November  19,  1863.  The  place,  the 
occasion,  the  audience,  the  associations  were  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
spiring. Everett  was  an  orator  of  deserved  renown,  with  copious  and 
glittering  vocabulary,  graceful  rhetoric,  strong,  cultivated  mind,  ele- 
gant scholarship,  a  rich  flexible  voice,  and  noble  presence.  His  address 
occupied  two  hours  in  delivery,  and  was  worthy  of  the  speaker  and  his 
theme.  At  its  close  Lincoln  rose  slowly  on  the  platform  of  the  pavilion. 
From  an  ancient  case  he  drew  a  pair  of  steel-framed  spectacles,  with 
bows  clasping  upon  the  temples  in  front  of  the  ears,  and  adjusted  them 
with  deliberation.  He  took  from  his  breast  pocket  a  few  sheets  of  fools- 
cap, which  he  unfolded  and  held  in  both  hands.  From  this  manuscript, 
in  low  tones,  without  modulation  or  emphasis,  he  read  266  words  and 
sat  down  before  his  surprised,  perplexed,  and  disappointed  auditors 
were  aware  that  he  had  really  begun.  It  left  no  impression,  so  it  was 
said,  except  mild  consternation  and  a  mortified  sense  of  failure.  None 
supposed  that  one  of  the  great  orations  of  the  world  had  been  pro- 
nounced in  the  five  minutes  which  Mr.  Lincoln  occupied  in  reading  his 
remarks.  But  the  studied,  elaborate,  and  formal  speech  of  Everett  has 
been  forgotten,  while  the  few  sonorous  and  solemn  sentences  of  Lincoln 
will  remain  so  long  as  constitutional  liberty  abides  among  men.  Hence- 
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forth,  whoever  recalls  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  .  .  .  will  hear  above 
the  thunder  of  the  reverberating  guns,  above  the  exulting  shouts  of  the 
victors  and  the  despairing,  "that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." — Ingalls. 


THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract. The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us— that  from  these 
honored!  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  in  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


LINCOLN'S  LETTER  TO  MRS.  BIXBY 

Dear  Madam: — I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department 
a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should 
attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But 
I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be 
found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and 
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leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the 
solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  freedom. 

From  American  Patriotic  Prose,  edited  by  Augustus  White  Long  ('85)  and  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  DEATH  OF  LINCOLN 

On  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  President  Lincoln  had  gone,  by 
special  invitation,  to  witness  a  play  in  Ford's  Theater.  His  party  went 
into  a  private  box,  and  Lincoln  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  play,  "Our 
American  Cousin."  At  about  11:30  o'clock  the  box  was  suddenly  en- 
tered by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor.  In  an  instant  he  had  placed  a 
pistol  at  the  back  of  Lincoln's  head  and  fired,  leaped  to  the  stage,  run 
from  the  building,  and  escaped.  The  President  immediately  lapsed  in 
unconsciousness;  he  lingered  until  the  next  morning,  when,  surrounded 
by  a  little  group  of  friends  and  relatives,  with  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, he  passed  beyond.  A  pall  of  sorrow  spread  over  the  land;  the  old 
friends  in  Illinois  were  overcome  with  sadness,  while  many  in  the 
South  mourned  him  as  their  best  friend.  His  remains  were  borne  to 
the  old  home  and  laid  in  the  tomb  at  Springfield.  Over  the  door  of  the 
State  House,  in  the  city  of  his  old  home,  where  loving  friends  had  bade 
him  a  proud  farewell  so  short  a  time  ago,  were  these  lines:  "He  left 
us  borne  up  by  our  prayers;  Tie  returns  embalmed  in  our  tears." 


0  CAPTAIN!  MY  C  APT  AIM 

0  Captain!  my  Captain!  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weather'd  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring; 

But  0  heart!  heart!  heart! 

0  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain!  my  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 

Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bugle  trills, 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths — for  you  the  shores  crowding, 

For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning; 
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Here  Captain,  dear  father! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head! 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still; 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will: 
The  ship  is  anchor'd  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done; 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won; 

Exult,  O  shores!  and  ring,  0  bells! 

But  I  with  mournful  tread, 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead.  — Walt  Whitman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 

Neither  Puritan  nor  Cavalier  long  survived  as  such.  The  virtues  and 
good  traditions  of  both  happily  still  live  for  the  inspiration  of  their 
sons  and  the  saving  of  the  old  fashion.  But  both  Puritan  and  Cavalier 
were  lost  in  the  storm  of  the  first  Revolution,  and  the  American  citizen, 
supplanting  both  and  stronger  than  either,  took  possession  of  the  Re- 
public bought  by  their  common  blood  and  fashioned  to  wisdom,  and 
charged  himself  with  teaching  men  government  and  establishing  the 
voice  of  the  people  as  the  voice  of  God. 

My  friends,  Dr.  Talmadge  has  told  you  that  the  typical  American  has 
yet  to  come.  Let  me  tell  you  that  he  h&s  already  come.  Great  types, 
like  valuable  plants,  are  slow  to  flower  and  fruit.  But  from  the  union 
of  these  colonists,  Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  from  the  straightening  of 
their  purposes  and  the  crossing  of  their  blood,  slow  perfecting  through 
a  century,  came  he  who  stands  as  the  first  typical  American,  the  first 
who  comprehended  within  himself  all  the  strength  and  gentleness,  all 
the  majesty  and  grace,  of  this  Republic — Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was 
the  sum  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  for  in  his  ardent  nature  were  fused 
the  virtues  of  both,  and  in  the  depths  of  his  great  soul  the  faults  of 
both  were  lost.  He  was  greater  than  Puritan,  greater  than  Cavalier,  in 
that  he  was  American,  and  that  in  his  honest  form  were  first  gathered 
the  vast  and  thrilling  forces  of  his  ideal  government,  charging  it  with 
such  tremendous  meaning  and  elevating  it  above  human  suffering,  that 
martyrdom,  though  infamously  aimed,  came  as  a  fitting  crown  to  a  life 
consecrated  from  the  cradle  to  human  liberty. — Henry  W.  Grady. 
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BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord: 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift  sword; 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps; 
They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps; 
I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps. 
His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel: 
"As  we  deal  with  My  contemners,  so  with  you  My  grace  shall  deal: 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel, 
Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment-seat: 
Oh!  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be  jubilant,  my  feet! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me: 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on. 

— Julia  Ward  Howe. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY,  FEBRUARY  22 


OUR  FIRST  CENTURY 

It  cannot  be  that  men  who  are  the  seed 

Of  Washington  should  miss  fame's  true  applause; 

Franklin  did  plan  us;  Marshall  gave  us  laws; 

And  slow  the  broad  scroll  grew  a  people's  creed — 

Union  and  Liberty!  then  at  our  need, 

Time's  challenge  coming,  Lincoln  gave  it  pause, 

Upheld  the  double  pillars  of  the  cause, 

And  dying  left  them  whole — our  crowning  deed. 

Such  was  the  fathering  race  that  made  all  fast, 

Who  founded  us,  and  spread  from  sea  to  sea 

A  thousand  leagues  the  zone  of  liberty, 

And  built  for  man  this  refuge  from  his  past, 

Unkinged,  unchurched,  unsoldiered;  shamed  were  we, 

Failing  the  stature  that  such  sires  forecast! 

— George  Edward  Woodberry. 


LIBERTY  OR  DEATH 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable 
an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be  the  next  week,  or 
the  next  year?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a 
British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house?  Shall  we  gather 
strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of 
effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs  and  hugging  the 
delusive  phantom  of  hope  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand 
and  foot? 

Sir,  we  are  not  weak  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which 
the  God  of  nature  has  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of  people, 
armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which 
we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send 
against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There  is 
a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who  will  raise 
up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the 
strong  alone;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  sir,  we 
have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  retire  from  the  contest.  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission 
and  slavery!  Our  chains  are  forged!  Their  clanking  may  be  heard 
on  the  plains  of  Boston!  The  war  is  inevitable — and  let  it  come!  I 
repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come! 
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It  is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry,  "Peace, 
Peace!" — but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun!  The  next 
gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of 
resounding  arms!  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field!  Why  stand 
we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they 
have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take;  but  as  for 'me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death! — Patkick  Heney. 


•    THE  RISING  IN  1776 

Out  of  the  North  the  wild  news  came, 
Far  flashing  on  its  wings  of  flame, 
Swift  as  the  boreal  light  which  flies 
At  midnight  through  the  startled  skies. 
And  there  was  tumult  in  the  air, 

The  fife's  shrill  note,  the  drum's  loud  beat, 
And  through  the  wide  land  everywhere 

The  answering  tread  of  hurrying  feet; 
While  the  first  oath  of  freedom's  gun 
Came  on  the  blast  from  Lexington; 
And  Concord  roused,  no  longer  tame, 
Forgot  her  old  baptismal  name, 
Made  bare  her  patriot  arm  of  power, 
And  swelled  the  discord  of  the  hour. 

Within  its  shade  of  elm  and  oak 
The  church  of  Berkley  Manor  stood. 

There  Sunday  found  the  rural  folk, 
And  some  esteemed  of  gentle  blood. 

In  vain  their  feet  with  loitering  tread 

Passed  mid  the  graves  where  rank  is  naught, 
All  could  not  read  the  lesson  taught 

In  that  republic  of  the  dead. 

How  sweet  the  hour  of  Sabbath  talk, 
The  vale  with  peace  and  sunshine  full, 

Where  all  the  happy  people  walk, 

Decked  in  their  homespun  flax  and  wool; 

Where  youth's  gay  hats  with  blossoms  bloom; 
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And  every  maid,  with  simple  art, 
Wears  on  her  breast,  like  her  own  heart, 

A  bud  whose  depths  are  all  perfume; 

While  every  garment's  gentle  stir 

Is  breathing  rose  and  lavender. 

The  pastor  came;  his  snowy  locks 

Hallowed  his  brow  of  thought  and  care; 

And  calmly,  as  shepherds  lead  their  flocks, 
He  led  into  the  house  of  prayer. 

Then  soon  he  rose;  the  prayer  was  strong; 

The  Psalm  was  warrior  David's  song; 

The  text,  a  few  short  words  of  might — 

"The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  arm  the  right!" 

He  spoke  of  wrongs  too  long  endured, 

Of  sacred  rights  to  be  secured; 

Then  from  his  patriot  tongue  of  flame 
The  startling  words  for  Freedom  came. 
The  stirring  sentences  he  spake 
Compelled  the  heart  to  glow  or  quake, 
And,  rising  on  the  theme's  broad  wing, 

And  grasping  in  his  nervous  hand 
.    The  imaginary  battle-brand, 
In  the  face  of  death  he  dared  to  fling 
Defiance  to  a  tyrant  king. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  his  frame,  renewed 
In  eloquence  of  attitude, 
Rose,  as  it  seemed,  a  shoulder  higher; 
Then  swept  his  kindling  glance  of  fire 
From  startled  pew  to  breathless  choir; 
When  suddenly  his  mantle  wide 
His  hands  impatient  flung  aside, 
And,  lo!  he  met  their  wondering  eyes 
Complete  in  all  a  warrior's  guise. 

A  moment  there  was  awful  pause — 
When  Berkley  cried,  "Cease,  traitor!  cease! 
God's  temple  is  the  house  of  peace!" 

The  other  shouted,  "Nay,  not  so, 
When  God  is  with  our  righteous  cause; 
His  holiest  places  then  are  ours, 
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His  temples  are  our  forts  and  towers 

That  frown  upon  the  tyrant  foe; 
In  this,  the  dawn  of  Freedom's  day, 
There  is  a  time  to  fight  and  pray!" 

And  now  before  the  open  door — 

The  warrior  priest  had  ordered  so — 
The  enlisting  trumpet's  sudden  roar 
Rang  through  the  chapel,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Its  long  reverberating  blow. 

So  loud  and  clear,  it  seemed  the  ear 
Of  dusty  death  must  wake  and  hear. 
And  there  the  startling  drum  and  fife 
Fired  the  living  with  fiercer  life; 
While  overhead,  with  wild  increase, 
Forgetting  its  ancient  toll  of  peace, 

The  great  bell  swung  as  ne'er  before — 
It  seemed  as  if  't  would  never  cease; 
And  every  word  its  ardor  flung 
From  off  its  jubilant  iron  tongue 

Was  "War!  Wae!  WAR!" 

"Who  dares?" — this  was  the  patriot's  cry, 
As  striding  from  the  desk  he  came — 

"Come  out  with  me,  in  Freedom's  name, 
For  her  to  live,  for  her  to  die!" 
A  hundred  hands  flung  up  reply, 
A  hundred  voices  answered,  "I!" 

— Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 


THE  CALL  TO  ARMS 

Darkness  closed  upon  the  country  and  upon  the  town,  but  it  was  no 
night  for  sleep.  Heralds  on  swift  relays  of  horses  transmitted  the  war- 
message  from  hand  to  hand,  till  village  repeated  it  to  village;  the  sea 
to  the  backwoods;  the  plains  to  the  highlands;  and  it  was  never  suf- 
fered to  droop  till  it  had  been  borne  North  and  South,  and  East  and 
West,  throughout  the  land. 

It  spread  over  the  bays  that  receive  the  Saco  and  the  Penobscot.  Its 
loud  reveille  broke  the  rest  of  the  trappers  of  New  Hampshire  and  ring- 
ing like  bugle  notes  from  peak  to  peak  overleapt  the  Green  Mountains, 
swept  onward  to  Montreal,  and  descended  the  ocean  river,  till  the  re- 
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sponses  were  echoed  from  the  cliffs  of  Quebec.  The  hills  along  the 
Hudson  told  to  one  another  the  tale. 

As  the  summons  hurried  to  the  south  it  was  one  day  at  New  York,  in 
one  more  at  Philadelphia;  the  next  it  lighted. a  watchfire  at  Baltimore; 
thence  it  waked  an  answer  at  Annapolis.  Crossing  the  Potomac  near 
Mount  Vernon,  it  was  sent  forward  without  a  halt  to  Williamsburg.  It 
traversed  the  Dismal  Swamp  to  Nansemond,  along  the  route  of  the  first 
emigrants  to  North  Carolina.  It  moved  onwards  and  still  onwards, 
through  the  boundless  groves  of  evergreen  to  New  Bern  and  to  Wil- 
mington. 

"For  God's  sake  forward  it  by  night  and  by  day/'  wrote  Cornelius 
Harnett  by  the  express  which  sped  for  Brunswick.  Patriots  of  South 
Carolina  caught  up  its  tones  at  the  border  and  dispatched  it  to  Charles- 
ton, and  through  pines  and  palmettoes  and  moss-clad  live-oaks,  farther 
to  the  south,  till  it  resounded  among  the  New  England  settlements  be- 
yond the  Savannah. 

The  Blue  Ridge  took  up  the  voice,  and;  made  it  heard  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  valley  of  Virginia.  The  Alleghanies,  as  they  listened, 
opened  their  barriers,  that  the  "loud  call"  might  pass  through  to  the 
hardy  riflemen  on  the  Holston,  the  Watauga,  and  the  French  Broad. 
Ever  renewing  its  strength,  powerful  enough  to  create  a  commonwealth, 
it  breathed  its  inspiring  word  to  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky;  so  that 
hunters  who  made  their  halt  in  the  matchless  valley  of  the  Elkhorn 
commemorated  the  19th  day  of  April,  1776,  by  naming  their  encamp- 
ment Lexington. 

With  one  impulse  the  colonies  sprung  to  arms:  with  one  spirit  they 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other  "to  be  ready  for  the  extreme  event." 
With  one  heart  the  continent  cried,  "Liberty  or  Death!" — George 
Banceoft. 

From  American  Patriotic  Prose,  edited  by  Augustus  White  Long  ('85),  and  pub- 
lished by  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PAUL  REVERE'S  RIDE 

Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 

Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  Seventy-five. 

Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 

Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year. 

He  said  to  his  friend,  "If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  tonight, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
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Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  light — 
One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea; 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

Then  he  said,  "Good  night!"  and  with  muffled  oar 

Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore, 

Just  as  the  moon  rose,  over  the  bay, 

Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 

The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war; 

A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 

Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bar, 

And  a  huge  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 

By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street, 
Wanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears, 
Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 
The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack  door, 
The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet, 
And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore. 

Then  he  climbed  the  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 

By  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread, 

To  the  belfry  chamber  overhead, 

And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 

On  the  somber  rafters,  that  round  him  made 

Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade — 

By  the  trembling  ladder,  steep  and  tall, 

To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall, 

Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 

A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town, 

And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

Beneath,  in  the  churchyard,  lay  the  dead, 
In  their  night  encampment  on  the  hill, 
Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 
That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread, 
The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 
Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent, 
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And  seeming  to  whisper,  "All  is  well!" 

A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 

Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  the  secret  dread 

Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead; 

For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 

On  a  shadowy  something  far  away, 

Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay — 

A  line  of  black  that  bends  and  floats 

On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 

Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride, 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride, 
On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Revere. 
Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side, 
Now  gazed  at  the  landscape  far  and  near, 
Then,  impetuous,  stamped  the  earth, 
And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle-girth; 
But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 
As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 
Lonely  and  spectral  and  somber  and  still. 
And  lo!  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light! 
He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns, 
But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns! 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark, 

And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 

Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet: 

That  was  all!    And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light, 

The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night; 

And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed  in  his  flight 

Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

He  has  left  the  village  and  mounted  the  steep, 
And  beneath  him,  tranquil  and  broad  and  deep, 
Is  the  Mystic,  meeting  the  ocean  tides: 
And  under  the  alders  that  skirt  the  edge, 
Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the  ledge, 
Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 
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It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford  town. 

He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 

And  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog, 

And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog 

That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

It  was  one  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 

He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 

Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed, 

And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  bare, 

Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare, 

As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon. 

It  was  two  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 

He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock 

And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees, 

And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 

Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 

And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 

Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall, 

Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead, 

Pierced  by  a  British  musket-ball. 

You  know  the  rest.    In  the  books  you  have  read 
How  the  British  Regulars  fired  and  fled, 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball 
Prom  behind  each  fence  and  farm-yard  wall, 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane, 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere; 

And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm 

To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm — 

A  cry  of  defiance  and  not  of  fear, 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 

And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore! 

For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  Past, 

Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last, 
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In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 
The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 
The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed 
And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


NO  PEACE  WITH  AUTOCRACY 

With  respect  to  myself,  I  have  never  entertained  an  idea  of  an 
accommodation,  since  I  heard  of  the  measures  which  were  adopted  in 
consequence  of  the  Bunker's  Hill  fight.  The  King's  speech  has  con- 
firmed the  sentiments  I  entertained  upon  the  news  of  that  affair;  and, 
if  every  man  was  of  my  mind,  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  should 
know,  in  a  few  words,  upon  what  issue  the  cause  should  he  put.  I 
would  not  be  deceived  by  artful  declarations  nor  specious  pretenses; 
nor  would  I  be  amused  by  the  unmeaning  propositions;  but  in  open, 
undisguised,  and  manly  terms  proclaim  our  wrongs,  and  our  resolu- 
tion to  be  redressed.  I  would  tell  them  that  we  had  borne  much, 
that  we  had  long  and  ardently  sought  for  reconciliation  upon  honor- 
able terms,  that  it  had  been  denied  us,  that  all  our  attempts  after 
peace  had  proved  abortive  and  had  been  grossly  misrepresented,  that 
we  had  done  everything  which  could  be  expected  from  the  best  of  sub- 
jects, that  the  spirit  of  freedom  rises  too  high  in  us  to  submit  to 
slavery,  and  that,  if  nothing  else  would  satisfy  a  tyrant  and  his  dia- 
bolical ministry,  we  are  determined  to  shake  off  all  connections  with 
a  state  so  unjust  and  unnatural.  This  I  would  tell  them,  not  under 
covert,  but  in  words  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  its  meridian  brightness.— 
George  Washington. 

From  American  Patriotic  Prose,  edited  by  Augustus  White  Long  ('85),  and  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WARREN'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS 

Stand!  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still? 
What's  the  mercy  despots  feel? 
Hear  it  in  that  battle-peal! 
Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel! 

Ask  it — ye  who  will. 
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Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire? 
Will  ye  at  your  homes  retire? 
Look  behind  you!  they're  afire! 

And,  before  you,  see 
Who  have  done  it! — From  the  vale 
On  they  come! — and  will  ye  quail? 
Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 

Let  their  welcome  be! 

In  the  God  of  battles  trust! 
Die  we  may — and  die  we  must; 
But,  oh,  where  can  dust  to  dust 

Be  consigned  so  well 
As  where  Heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 
On  the  martyred  patriot's  bed, 
And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell? 

— John  Pierpont. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON 

We  are  met  to  testify  our  regard  for  him  whose  name  is  intimately 
blended  with  whatever  belongs  most  essentially  to  the  prosperity,  the 
liberty,  the  free  institutions,  and  the  renown  of  our  country.  That 
name  was  of  power  to  rally  a  nation  in  the  hour  of  thick-thronging  pub- 
lic disasters  and  calamities;  that  name  shone,  amid  the  storm  of  war, 
a  beacon  light  to  cheer  and  guide  the  country's  friends;  it  flamed,  too, 
like  a  meteor  to  repel  her  foes.  That  name,  in  the  days  of  peace,  was  a 
loadstone,  attracting  to  itself  a  whole  people's  confidence,  a  whole  peo- 
ple's love,  and  the  whole  world's  respect.  That  name,  descending  with 
all  time,  spreading  over  the  whole  earth,  and  uttered  in  all  the  lan- 
guages belonging  to  the  tribes  and  races  of  men,  will  forever  be  pro- 
nounced with  affectionate  gratitude  by  every  one  in  whose  breast  there 
shall  arise  an  aspiration  for  human  rights  and  human  liberty. — Daniel 
Webster. 


CONCORD  HYMN 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  in  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 
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The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps; 
And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 

"We  set  today  a  votive  stone, 
That  memory  may  their  deeds  redeem 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 

To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free, 
Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 

The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emekson. 


FUNERAL  ORATION  ON  WASHINGTON 

The  founder  of  our  federate  republic— our  bulwark  in  war,  our  guide 
in  peace— is  no  more!  Oh,  that  this  were  but  questionable!  Hope  the 
comforter  of  the  wretched,  would  pour  into  our  agonizing  hearts  its 
balmy  dew.  But,  alas!  there  is  no  hope  for  us;  our  Washington  is  re- 
moved forever!  Possessing  the  stoutest  frame  and  purest  mind,  he  had 
passed  nearly  to  his  sixty-eighth  year  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  health, 
when,  habituated  by  his  care  of  us  to  neglect  himself,  a  slight  cold,' 
disregarded,  became  inconvenient  on  Friday,  oppressive  on  Saturday, 
and,  defying  every  medical  interposition,  before  the  morning  of  Sunday 
put  an  end  to  the  best  of  men.  An  end,  did  I  say?  His  fame  survives! 
bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  the  earth  and  by  the  extent  of  the  human 
mind.  He  survives  in  our  hearts— in  the  growing  knowledge  of  our 
children— in  the  affection  of  the  good  throughout  the  world.  And  when 
our  monuments  shall  be  done  away;  when  nations  now  existing  shall 
be  no  more;  when  even  our  young  and  far-spreading  empire  shall  have 
perished— still  will  our  Washington's  glory  unfaded  shine,  and  die  not, 
until  love  of  virtue  cease  on  earth,  or  earth  itself  sinks  into  chaos! 

How,  my  fellow-citizens,  shall  I  single  to  your  grateful  hearts  his 
preeminent  worth?  Where  shall  I  begin,  in  opening  to  your  view  a 
character  throughout  sublime?  Shall  I  speak  of  his  warlike  achieve- 
ments, all  springing  from  obedience  to  his  country's  will,  all  directed 
to  his  country's  good? 

Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  to  see  your 
youthful  Washington  supporting,  in  the  dismal  hour  of  Indian  victory, 
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the  ill-fated  Braddock,  and  saving,  by  his  judgment  and  by  his  valor,  the 
remains  of  a  defeated  army,  pressed  by  the  conquering  savage  foe? 
or  when,  oppressed  America  nobly  resolving  to  risk  her  all  in  defense 
of  her  violated  rights,  he  was  elevated  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Con- 
gress to  the  command  of  her  armies?  Will  you  follow  him  to  the  high 
grounds  of  Boston,  where,  to  an  undisciplined,  courageous,  and  virtu- 
ous yeomanry,  his  presence  gave  the  stability  of  system  and  infused  the 
invincibility  of  love  of  country?  Or  shall  I  carry  you  to  the  painful 
scenes  of  Long  Island,  York  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  when,  combating 
superior  and  gallant  armies,  aided  by  powerful  fleets,  and  led  by  chiefs 
high  in  the  roll  of  fame,  he  stood  the  bulwark  of  our  safety,  undis- 
mayed by  disaster,  unchanged  by  change  of  fortune?  Or  will  you  view 
him  in  the  precarious  fields  of  Trenton,  where  deep  gloom,  unnerving 
every  arm,  reigned  triumphant  through  our  thinned,  worn-down,  un- 
aided ranks — himself  unmoved?  Dreadful  was  the  night.  It  was  about 
this  time  of  winter.  The  storm  raged.  The  Delaware,  rolling  furi- 
ously with  floating  ice,  forbade  the  approach  of  man.  Washington,  self- 
collected,  viewed  the  tremendous  scene.  His  country  called.  Unap- 
palled  by  surrounding  dangers,  he  passed  to  the  hostile  shore;  he 
fought;  he  conquered.  The  morning  sun  cheered  the  American  world. 
Our  country  rose  on  the  event;  and  her  dauntless  Chief,  pursuing  his 
blow,  completed  in  the  lawns  of  Princeton  what  his  vast  soul  had  con- 
ceived on  the  shores  of  Delaware. 

Thence  to  the  strong  grounds  of  Morristown  he  led  his  small  but  gal- 
lant band;  and  through  an  eventful  winter,  by  the  high  efforts  of  his 
genius,  whose  matchless  force  was  measurable  only  by  the  growth  of 
difficulties,  he  held  in  check  formidable  hostile  legions,  conducted  by 
a  chief  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and  famed  for  his  valor  on  the 
ever  memorable  heights  of  Abraham,  where  fell  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  and 
since,  our  much  lamented  Montgomery;  all  covered  with  glory.  In  this 
fortunate  interval,  produced  by  his  masterly  conduct,  our  fathers,  our- 
selves, animated  by  his  resistless  example,  rallied  around  our  country's 
standard,  and  continued  to  follow  her  beloved  Chief  through  the  various 
and  trying  scenes  to  which  the  destinies  of  our  Union  led. 

Who  is  there  that  has  forgotten  the  vales  of  Brandywine,  the  fields  of 
Germantown,  or  the  plains  of  Monmouth?  Everywhere  present,  wants 
of  every  kind  obstructing,  numerous  and  valiant  armies  encountering, 
himself  a  host,  he  assuaged  our  sufferings,  limited  our  privations,  and 
upheld  our  tottering  republic.  Shall  I  display  to  you  the  spread  of  the 
fire  of  his  soul  by  rehearsing  the  praises  of  the  hero  of  Saratoga,  and 
his  much  loved  compeer  of  the  Carolinas?  No;  our  Washington  wears 
not  borrowed  glory.    To  Gates,  to  Greene,  he  gave  without  reserve  the 
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apolause  due  to  their  eminent  merit;  and  long  may  the  chiefs  of  Sara- 
toga and  Eutaw  receive  the  grateful  respect  of  a  grateful  people. 

Moving  in  his  own  orbit,  he  imparted  heat  and  light  to  his  most 
distant  satellites;  and  combining  the  physical  and  moral  force  of  all 
within  his  sphere,  with  irresistible  weight  he  took  his  course,  commis- 
erating folly,  disdaining  vice,  dismaying  treason,  and  invigorating 
despondency,  until  the  auspicious  hour  arrived  when,  united  with  the 
intrepid  forces  of  a  potent  and  magnanimous  ally,  he  brought  to  sub- 
mission the  since  conqueror  of  India;  thus  finishing  his  long  career  of 
military  glory  with  a  luster  corresponding  to  his  great  name,  and,  in 
this  his  last  act  of  war,  affixing  the  seal  of  fate  to  our  Nation's  birth. 

To  the  horrid  din  of  battle  sweet  peace  succeeded;  and  our  virtuous 
Chief,  mindful  only  of  the  common  good,  in  a  moment  tempting  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  hushed  the  discontents  of  growing  sedition  and, 
surrendering  his  power  into  the  hands  from  which  he  had  received  it, 
converted  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  teaching  an  admiring  world 
that  to  be  truly  great  you  must  be  truly  good. 

Were  I  to  stop  here  the  picture  would  be  incomplete  and  the  task 
imposed  unfinished.  Great  as  was  our  Washington  in  war,  and  as  much 
as  did  that  greatness  contribute  to  produce  the  American  Republic,  it  is 
not  in  war  alone  his  preeminence  stands  conspicuous.  His  various 
talents  combining  all  the  capacities  of  a  statesman  with  those  of  a* 
soldier,  fitted  him  alike  to  guide  the  councils  and  the  armies  of  our 
Nation.  Scarcely  had  he  rested  from  his  martial  toils,  while  his  invalu- 
able parental  advice  was  still  sounding  in  our  ears,  when  he,  who  had 
been  our  shield  and  our  sword,  was  called  forth  to  act  a  less  splendid 
but  more  important  part. 

First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
he  was  second  to  none  in  the  humble  and  endearing  scenes  of  private 
life.  Pious,  just,  humane,  temperate,  and  sincere;  uniform,  dignified, 
and  commanding,  his  example  was  as  edifying  to  all  around  him  as  were 
the  effects  of  that  example  lasting. 

To  his  equals  he  was  condescending,  to  his  inferiors  kind,  and  to  the 
dear  object  of  his  affections  exemplarily  tender.  Correct  throughout, 
vice  shuddered  in  his  presence,  and  virtue  always  felt  his  fostering 
hand.  The  purity  of  his  private  character  gave  effulgence  to  his  public 
virtues. 

His  last  scene  comported  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  Although 
in  extreme  pain,  not  a  sigh,  not  a  groan  escaped  him;  and  with  undis- 
turbed serenity  he  closed  his  well-spent  life.    Such  was  the  man 

America  has  lost!    Such  was  the  man  for  whom  our  Nation  mourns!  

Major  General  Henry  Lee. 
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THE  SHIP  OF  STATE 

-Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee! 

— Henky  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


THE  AMERICANISM  OF  WASHINGTON 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the  Americanism  of  Washington?  It  was 
denied,  during  his  lifetime  for  a  little  while,  by  those  who  envied  his 
greatness,  resented  his  leadership,  and  sought  to  shake  him  from  his 
lofty  place.  But  he  stood  serene  and  imperturbable,  while  that  denial, 
like  many  another  blast  of  evil-scented  wind,  passed  into  nothingness, 
even  before  the  disappearance  of  the  party  strife  out  of  whose  fermen- 
tation it  had  arisen.  By  the  unanimous  judgment  of  his  countrymen  for 
two  generations  after  his  death  he  was  hailed  as  Pater  Patrice;  and  the 
age  which  conferred  that  title  was  too  ingenuous  to  suppose  that  the 
father  could  be  of  a  different  race  from  his  own  offspring.    .    .  . 

For  what  is  true  Americanism,  and  where  does  it  reside?  Not  on  the 
tongue,  nor  in  the  clothes,  nor  among  the  transient  social  forms,  refined 
or  rude,  which  mottle  the  surface  of  human  life.    The  log  cabin  has  no 
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monopoly  of  it,  nor  is  it  an  immovable  fixture  of  the  stately  pillared 
mansion.  Its  home  is  not  on  the  frontier  nor  in  the  populous  city,  not 
among  the  trees  of  the  wild  forest  nor  the  cultured  groves  of  Academe. 
Its  dwelling  is  in  the  heart.  It  speaks  a  score  of  dialects,  but  one  lan- 
guage, follows  a  hundred  paths  to  the  same  goal,  performs  a  thousand 
kinds  of  service  in  loyalty  to  the  same  ideal  which  is  its  life.  True 
Americanism  is  this: 

To  believe  that  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  are  given  by  God. 

To  believe  that  any  form  of  power  that  tramples  on  these  rights  is 
unjust. 

To  believe  that  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,  that  gov- 
ernment must  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple should  choose  their  own  rulers. 

To  believe  that  freedom  must  be  safeguarded  by  law  and  order,  and 
that  the  end  of  freedom  is  fair  play  for  all. 

To  believe  not  in'a  forced  equality  of  conditions  and  estates,  but  in  a 
true  equalization  of  burdens,  privileges,  and  opportunities. 

To  believe  that  the  selfish  interests  of  persons,  classes,  and  sections 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 

To  believe  that  union  is  as  much  a  human  necessity  as  liberty  is  a 
divine  gift. 

To  believe,  not  that  all  people  are  good,  but  that  the  way  to  make 
them  better  is  to  trust  the  whole  people. 

To  believe  that  a  free  state  should  offer  an  asylum  to  the  oppressed, 
and  an  example  of  virtue,  sobriety,  and  fair  dealing  to  all  nations. 

To  believe  that  for  the  existence  and  perpetuity  of  such  a  state  a  man 
should  be  willing  to  give  his  whole  service,  in  property,  in  labor,  and 
in  life. 

That  is  Americanism;  an  ideal  embodying  itself  in  a  people;  a  creed 
heated  white  hot  in  the  furnace  of  conviction  and  hammered  into  shape 
on  the  anvil  of  life;  a  vision  commanding  men  to  follow  it  whitherso- 
ever it  may  lead  them.  And  it  was  the  subordination  of  the  personal 
self  to  that  ideal,  that  creed,  that  vision,  which  gave  eminence  and 
glory  to  Washington  and  the  men  who  stood  with  him. 

This  is  the  truth  that  emerges,  crystalline  and  luminous,  from  the 
conflicts  and  confusion  of  the  Revolution.  The  men  who  were  able  to 
surrender  themselves  and  all  their  interests  to  the  pure  and  loyal  serv- 
ice of  their  ideal  were  the  men  who  made  good,  the  victors  crowned 
with  glory  and  honor.  The  men  who  would  not  make  that  surrender, 
who  sought  selfish  ends,  who  were  controlled  by  personal  ambition  and 
the  love  of  gain,  who  were  willing  to  stoop  to  crooked  means  to  ad- 
vance their  own  fortunes,  were  the  failures,  the  lost  leaders,  and,  in 
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some  case,  the  men  whose  names  are  embalmed  in  their  own  infamy. 
The  ultimate  secret  of  greatness  is  neither  physical  nor  intellectual,  but 
moral.  It  is  the  capacity  to  lose  self  in  the  service  of  something: 
greater.  It  is  the  faith  to  recognize,  the  will  to  obey,  and  the  strength 
to  follow  a  star. — Henky  VanDyke. 

From  The  Americanism  of  Washington,  by  Dr.  Henry  VanDyke,  author  of  The 
Other  Wise  Man.  Copyright,  1906,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  All  rights  reserved. 
Published  by  special  permission. 
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THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 


WAR  INFORMATION  SERIES,  No.  II 


The  selections  in  this  leaflet  are  appropriate  on  any  patriotic  or 
national  occasion.  The  material  may  well  he  used  to  fill  up  and  round 
out  programs  on  great  national  heroes  or  at  the  time  of  great  national 
anniversary  occasions. 

Book  publishers  and  authors  have  been  exceedingly  kind  to  allow  the 
use  of  so  much  of  this  recent'material  on  the  present  crisis.  The  selec- 
tions from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  are  used  by  arrangement  with  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  the  authorized  publishers  of  his  works. 


AMERICA 


"LIBERTY  ENLIGHTENING  THE  WORLD" 

Thou  warden  of  the  western  gate,  above  Manhattan  Bay, 
The  fogs  of  doubt  that  hid  thy  face  are  driven  clean  away: 
Thine  eyes  at  last  look  far  and  clear,  thou  liftest  high  thy  hand 
To  spread  the  light  of  liberty  world-wide  for  every  land. 

No  more  thou  dreamest  of  a  peace  reserved  alone  for  thee, 
While  friends  are  fighting  for  thy  cause  beyond  the  guardian  sea : 
The  battle  that  they  wage  is  thine;  thou  fallest  if  they  fall; 
The  swollen  flood  of  Prussian  pride  will  sweep  unchecked  o'er  all. 

O  cruel  is  the  conquer-lust  in  Hohenzollern  brains: 

The  paths  they  plot  to  gain  their  goal  are  dark  with  shameful  stains ; 

No  faith  they  keep,  no  law  revere,  no  god  but  naked  Might; 

They  are  the  foemen  of  mankind.    Up,  Liberty,  and  smite! 

Britain,  and  Prance,  and  Italy,  and  Russia  newly  born, 

Have  waited  for  thee  in  the  night.    Oh,  come  as  comes  the  morn. 

Serene  and  strong  and  full  of  faith,  America,  arise, 

With  steady  hope  and  mighty  help  to  join  thy  brave  Allies. 

0  dearest  country  of  my  heart,  home  of  the  high  desire, 
Make  clean  thy  soul  for  sacrifice  on  Freedom's  altar-fire: 
For  thou  must  suffer,  thou  must  fight,  until  the  war-lords  cease, 
And  all  the  peoples  lift  their  heads  in  liberty  and  peace. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

From  "The  Red  Flower"  ;  copyright,  1916,  1917,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


THE  WAR  MESSAGE 

.  .  .  With  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemn  and  even  tragical  char- 
acter of  the  step  I  am  taking  and  of  the  grave  responsibilities  which  it 
involves,  but  in  unhesitating  obedience  to  what  I  deem  my  constitu- 
tional duty,  I  advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent  course  of  the 
Imperial  German  Government  to  be  in  fact  nothing  less  than  war 
against  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States;  that  it  form- 
ally accept  the  status  of  belligerent  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon  it; 
and  that  it  take  immediate  steps  not  only  to  put  the  country  in  a  more 
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thorough  state  of  defense,  but  also  to  exert  all  its  power  and  employ  all 
its  resources  to  bring  the  government  of  the  German  Empire  to  terms 
and  end  the  war.    .    .  . 

While  we  do  these  things,  these  deeply  momentous  things,  let  us  be 
very  clear,  and  make  very  clear  to  all  the  world  what  our  motives  and 
our  objects  are.  My  own  thought  has  not  been  driven  from  its  habitual 
and  normal  course  by  the  unhappy  events  of  the  last  two  months,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  thought  of  the  nation  has  been  altered  or  clouded 
by  them.  I  have  exactly  the  same  things  in  mind  now  that  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  twenty-second  of  January 
last;  the  same  that  I  had  in  mind  when  I  addressed  the  Congress  on 
the  third  of  February  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February.  Our  object 
now,  as  then,  is  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  peace  and  justice  in  the 
life  of  the  world  as  against  selfish  and  autocratic  power,  and  to  set  up 
amongst  the  really  free  and  self-governed  peoples  of  the  world  such  a 
concert  of  purpose  and  of  action  as  will  henceforth  ensure  the  observ- 
ance of  those  principles.  Neutrality  is  no  longer  feasible  or  desirable 
where  the  peace  of  the  world  is  involved  and  the  freedom  of  its  peoples, 
andi  the  menace  to  that  peace  and  freedom  lies  in  the  existence  of 
autocratic  governments  backed  by  organized  force  which  is  controlled 
wholly  by  their  will,  not  by  the  will  of  their  people.  We  have  seen  the 
last  of  neutrality  in  such  circumstances.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of 
an  age  in  which  it  will  be  insisted  that  the  same  standards  of  conduct 
and  of  responsibility  for  wrong  done  shall  be  observed  among  nations 
and  their  governments  that  are  observed  among  the  individual  citizens 
of  civilized  states. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  We  have  no  feeling 
towards  them  but  one  of  sympathy  and  friendship.  It  was  not  upon 
their  impulse  that  their  government  acted  in  entering  this  war.  It  was 
not  with  their  previous  knowledge  or  approval.  It  was  a  war  deter- 
mined upon  as  wars  used  to  be  determined  upon  in  the  old,  unhappy 
days  when  peoples  were  nowhere  consulted  by  their  rulers  and  wars 
were  provoked  and  waged  in  the  interest  of  dynasties  or  of  little  groups 
of  ambitious  men  who  were  accustomed  to  use  their  fellow-men  as 
pawns  and  tools.  Self-governed  nations  do  not  fill  their  neighbor  states 
with  spies  or  set  the  course  of  intrigue  to  bring  about  some  critical 
posture  of  affairs  which  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  strike  and 
make  conquest.  Such  designs  can  be  successfully  worked  out  only 
under  cover  and  where  no  one  has  the  right  to  ask  questions.  Cun- 
ningly contrived  plans  of  deception  or  aggression,  carried,  it  may  be, 
from  generation  to  generation,  can  be  worked  out  and  kept  from  the 
light  only  within  the  privacy  of  courts  or  behind  the  carefully  guarded 
confidences  of  a  narrow  and  privileged  class.    They  are  happily  im- 
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possible  where  public  opinion  commands  and  insists  upon  full  informa- 
tion concerning  all  the  nation's  affairs. 

A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be  maintained  except  by  a 
partnership  of  democratic  nations.  No  autocratic  government  could  be 
trusted  to  keep  faith  within  it  or  observe  its  covenants.  It  must  be  a 
league  of  honor,  a  partnership  of  opinion.  Intrigue  would  eat  its  vitals 
away;  the  plottings  of  inner  circles  who  could  plan  what  they  would 
andi  render  account  to  no  one  would  be  a  corruption  seated  at  its  very 
heart.  Only  free  peoples  can  hold  their  purpose  and  their  honor  steady 
to  a  common  end  and  prefer  the  interests  of  mankind  to. any  narrow 
interest  of  their  own.    .    .  . 

We  are  accepting  this  challenge  of  hostile  purpose  because  we  know 
that  in  such  a  government,  following  such  methods,  we  can  never  have 
a  friend;  and  that  in  the  presence  of  its  organized  power,  always  lying 
in  wait  to  accomplish  we  know  not  what  purpose,  there  can  be  no  as- 
sured security  for  the  democratic  governments  of  the  world.  We  are 
now  about  to  accept  gauge  of  battle  with  this  natural  foe  to  liberty  and 
shall,  if  necessary,  spend  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  to  check  andi 
nullify  its  pretensions  and  its  power.  We  are  glad,  now  that  we  see  the 
facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretense  about  them,  to  fight  thus  for  the 
ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  liberation  of  its  peoples,  the 
German  peoples  included:  for  the  rights  of  nations  great  and  small  and 
the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life  and  of 
obedience.  The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace 
must  be  planted  upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty.  .  We 
have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion. 
We  seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves,  no  material  compensation  for 
the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make.  We  are  but  one  of  the  champions 
of  the  rights  of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when  those  rights'  have 
been  made  as  secure  as  the  faith  and  the  freedom  of  nations  can  make 
them. 

Just  because  we  fight  without  rancour  and  without  selfish  object, 
seeking  nothing  for  ourselves  but  what  we  shall  wish  to  share  with  all 
free  peoples,  we  shall,  I  feel  confident,  conduct  our  operations  as 
belligerents  without  passion,  and  ourselves  observe  with  proud  punc- 
tilio the  principles  of  right  and  of  fair  play  we  profess  to  be  fighting 
for.    .    .  . 

It  is  a  distressing  and  oppressive  duty,  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress, 
which  I  have  performed  in  thus  addressing  you.  There  are,  it  may  be, 
many  months  of  fiery  trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  lead  this  great  peaceful  people  into  war,  into  the  most  terrible  and  dis- 
astrous of  all  wars,  civilization  itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  balance. 
But  the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the 
things  which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  -hearts — for  democ- 
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racy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in 
their  own  governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations,  for 
a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall 
bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last 
free.  To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes,  every- 
thing that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those 
who  know  that  the  day  has  come  when  America  is  privileged  to  spend 
her  blood  and  her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happi- 
ness and  the  peace  which  she  has  treasured*.  God  helping  her,  she  can 
do  no  other. . 

Note:  The  final  paragraph  may  be  used  as  an  independent  selection. 


VOLUNTARIES 

In  an  age  of  fops  and  toys, 

Wanting  wisdom,  void  of  right, 
Who  shall  nerve  heroic  boys 

To  hazard  all  in  Freedom's  fight — 
Break  sharply  off  their  jolly  games, 

Forsake  their  comrades  gay 
And  quit  proud  homes  and  youthful  dames 

For  famine,  toil,  and  fray? 
Yet  on  the  nimble  air  benign 

Speed  nimbler  messages, 
That  waft  the  breath  of  grace  divine 

To  hearts  in  sloth  andi  ease. 
So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must, 

The  youth  replies,  I  can. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


WHY  WE  ARE  FIGHTING  GERMANY 

Why  are  we  fighting  Germany?  The  brief  answer  is  that  ours  is  a 
war  of  self-defense.  We  did  not  wish  to  fight  Germany.  She  made  the 
attack  upon  us;  not  on  our  shores,  but  on  our  ships,  our  lives,  our 
rights,  .our  future.  For  two  years  and  more  we  held  to  a  neutrality  that 
made  us  apologists  for  things  which  outraged  man's  common  sense  of 
fair  play  and  humanity.    At  each  new  offense — the  invasion  of  Belgium, 
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the  killing  of  civilian  Belgians,  the  attacks  on  Scarborough  and  other 
defenseless  towns,  the  laying  of  mines  in  neutral  waters,  the  fencing  off 
of  the  seas — and  on  and  on  through  the  months  we  said:  "This  is  war — 
archaic,  uncivilized  war,  but  war!  All  rules  have  been  thrown  away, 
all  nobility;  man  has  come  down  to  the  primitive  brute.  And  while  we 
cannot  justify,  we  will  not  intervene.    It  is  not  our  war." 

Then  why  are  we  in?  Because  we  could  not  keep  out.  The  invasion 
of  Belgium,  which  opened  the  war,  led  to  the  invasion  of  the  United 
States  by  slow,  steady,  logical  steps.  Our  sympathies  evolved  into  a 
conviction  of  self-interest.  Our  love  of  fair  play  ripened  into  alarm  at 
our  own  peril.    .    .  . 

And  so  we  came  into  this  war  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  war  to  save 
America — to  preserve  self-respect,  to"  justify  our  right  to  live  as  we  have 
lived,  not  as  some  one  else  wishes  us  to  live.  In  the  name  of  freedom 
we  challenge  with  ships  and  men,  money,  andi  an  undaunted  spirit,  that 
word  "Verboten"  which  Germany  has  written  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the 
land.  For  America  is  not  the  name  of  so  much  territory.  It  is  a  living 
spirit,  born  in  travail,  grown  in  the  rough  school  of  bitter  experience,  a 
living  spirit  which  has  purpose  and  pride  and  conscience — knows  why 
it  wishes  to  live  and  to  what  end,  knows  how  it  comes  to  be  respected  of 
the  world,  and  hopes  to  retain  that  respect  by  living  on  with  the  light  of 
Lincoln's  love  of  man  as  its  Old  and  New  Testament.  It  is  more  pre- 
cious that  this  America  should  live  than  that  we  Americans  should  live. 
And  this  America,  as  we  now  see,  has  been  challenged  from  the  first  of 
this  war  by  the  strong  arm  of  a  power  that  has  no  sympathy  with  our 
purpose  and  will  not  hesitate  to  destroy  us  if  the  law  that  we  respect, 
and  the  rights  that  are  to  us  sacred,  or  the  spirit  that  we  have,  stand 
across  her  set  will  to  make  this  world  bow  before  her  policies,  backed 
by  her  organized* and  scientific  military  system.  The  world  of  Christ — 
a  neglected  but  not  a  rejected  Christ — has  come  again  face  to  face  with 
the  world  of  Mahomet,  who  willed  to  win  by  force. 

Note  :  The  paragraphs  from  this  point  to  the  end  may  be  used  as  an  independent 
selection. 

With  this  background  of  history  and  in  this  sense,  then,  we  fight 
Germany — 

Because  of  Belgium — invaded,  outraged,  enslaved,  impoverished  Bel- 
gium. We  cannot  forget  Liege,  Louvain,  and  Cardinal  Mercier.  Trans- 
lated into  terms  of  American  history,  these  names  stand  for  Bunker 
Hill,  Lexington,  and  Patrick  Henry. 

Because  of  France — invaded,  desecrated  France,  a  million  of  whose 
heroic  sons  have  died  to  save  the  land  of  Lafayette.  Glorious,  golden 
France,  the  preserver  of  the  arts,  the  land  of  noble  spirit — the  first  to 
follow  our  land  into  republican  liberty. 
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Because  of  England— from  whom  came  the  laws,  traditions,  standards 
of  life,  and  inherent  love  of  liberty  which  we  call  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion. We  defeated  her  once  upon  the  land  and  once  upon  the  sea.  But 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  Africa,  and  Canada  are  free  because  of  what  we 
did.    And  they  are  with  us  in  the  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Because  of  Russia— new  Russia.  She  must  not  be  overwhelmed  now. 
Not  now,  surely,  when  she  is  just  born  into  freedom.  Her  peasants 
must  have  their  chance;  they  must  go  to  school  to  Washington,  to  Jef- 
ferson, and  to  Lincoln  until  they  know  their  way  about  in  this  new, 
strange  wrorld  of  government  by  the  popular  will. 

Because  of  other  peoples,  with  their  rising  hope  that  the  world  may 
be  freed  from  government  by  the  soldier. 

We  are  fighting  Germany  because  she  sought  to  terrorize  us  and  then 
to  fool  us.  We  could  not  believe  that  Germany  would  do  what  she  said 
she  would  do  upon  the  seas. 

We  still  hear  the  piteous  cries  of  children  coming  up  out  of  the  sea 
where  the  Lusitania  went  down,  and  Germany  has  never  asked  forgive- 
ness of  the  world. 

We  saw  the  Sussex  sunk,  crowded  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
neutral  nations. 

We  saw  ship  after  ship  sent  to  the  bottom — ships  of  mercy  bound  out 
of  America  for  the  Belgian  starving;  ships  carrying  the  Red  Cross  and 
laden  with  the  wounded  of  all  nations;  ships  carrying  food  and  clothing 
to  friendly,  harmless,  terrorized  peoples;  ships  flying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes — sent  to  the  bottom  hundreds  of  miles  from  shore,  manned  by 
American  seamen,  murdered  against  all  law,  without  warning.    .    .  . 

We  are  fighting  Germany  because  in  this  war  feudalism  is  making  its 
last  stand  against  on-coming  democracy.  We  see  it  now.  This  is  a 
war  against  an  old  spirit,  an  ancient,  outworn  spirit.  It'  is  a  war 
against  feudalism — the  right  of  the  castle  on  the  hill  to  rule  the  village 
below.  It  is  a  war  for  democracy — the  right  of  all  to  be  their  own 
masters. 

America  speaks  for  the  world  in  fighting  Germany.  Mark  on  a  map 
those  countries  which  are  Germany's  allies  and  you  will  mark  but  four, 
running  from  the  Baltic  through  Austria  and  Bulgaria  to  Turkey.  All 
the  other  nations  the  whole  globe  around  are  in  arms  against  her  or  are 
unable  to  move.  There  is  deep  meaning  in  this.  We  fight  with  the 
world  for  an  honest  world  in  which  nations  keep  their  word,  for  a  world 
in  which  nations  do  not  live  by  swagger  or  by  threat,  for  a  world  in 
which  men  think  of  the  ways  in  which  they  can  conquer  the  common 
cruelties  of  nature  instead  of  inventing  more  horrible  cruelties  to  inflict 
upon  the  spirit  and  body  of  man,  for  a  world  in  which  the  ambition  or 
the  philosophy  of  a  few  shall  not  make  miserable  all  mankind,  for  a 
world  in  which  the  man  is  held  more  precious  than  the  machine,  the 
system,  or  the  state. — Franklin  K.  Lane. 
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THE  GERMAN  PLAN  OF  WORLD  DOMINATION 

The  war  was  started  by  Germany.  Her  authorities  deny  that  they 
started  it.  But  I  am  willing  to  let  the  statement  I  have  just  made  await 
the  verdict  of  history.  And  the  thing  that  needs  to  be  explained  is  why 
Germany  started  the  war. 

Remember  what  the  position  of  Germany  in  the  world  was — as  envia- 
ble a  position  as  any  nation  has  ever  occupied. 

The  whole  world  stood  at  admiration  of  her  wonderful  intellectual 
achievements,  and  all  the  intellectual  men  of  the  world  went  to  school 
to  her.  As  a  university  man,  I  have  been  surrounded  by  men  trained 
in  Germany,  men  who  had  resorted  to  Germany  because  nowhere  else 
could  they  get  such  thorough  and  searching  training,  particularly  in  the 
principles  of  science  and  the  principles  that  underlie  modern  material 
achievements. 

Her  men  of  science  had  made  her  industries  perhaps  the  most  compe- 
tent industries  in  the  world,  and  the  label  "Made  in  Germany"  was  a 
guarantee  of  good  workmanship  and  material.  She  had  access  to  all 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  every  other  man  who  traded  in  those 
markets  feared  Germany  because  of  her  effective  and  almost  irresistible 
competition.  She  had  a  place  in  the  sun.  Why  was  she  not  satisfied? 
What  more  did  she  want?  There,  was  nothing  in  the  world  of  peace 
that  she  did  not  already  have,  and  have  in  abundance.    .    .  . 

But  that  did  not  satisfy  the  German  government. 

All  the  while  there  was  lying  behind  its  thought,  in  its  dreams  of  the 
future,  a  political  control  which  would  enable  it  in  the  long  run  to 
dominate  the  labor  and  the  industry  of  the  world.  They  were  not  con- 
tent with  success  by  superior  achievement;  they  wanted  success  by 
authority.    .    .  . 

Take  the  map  and  look  at  it.  Germany  has  absolute  control  of 
Austro-Hungary,  practical  control  of  the  Balkan  states,  control  of 
Turkey,  control  of  Asia  Minor.  I  saw  a  map  in  which  the  whole  thing 
was  printed  in  appropriate  black  the  other  day,  and  the  black  stretches 
all  the  way  from  Hamburg  to  Bagdad — the  bulk  of  German  power  in- 
serted into  the  heart  of  the  world.  If  she  can  keep  that,  she  has  kept 
all  that  her  dreams  contemplated  when  the  war  began.  If  she  can  keep 
that,  her  power  can  disturb  the  world  as  long  as  she  keeps  it.    .    .  . 

Germany  is  determined  that  the  political  power  of  the  world  shall 
belong  to  her.  There  have  been  such  ambitions  before.  They  have 
been  in  part  realized.  But  never  before  have  those  ambitions  been 
based  upon  so  exact  and  precise  and  scientific  a  plan  of  domination.— 
Woodrow  Wilson. 
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WAR  MEASURES  AND  PURPOSES 

In  1775,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  a  nation  was  horn,  dedicated  to  a 
new  theory  of  government  and  a  new  ideal  of  human  liberty.  On  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1917,  our  newspapers  announced  throughout  a  vast  and 
populous  continent,  to  a  people  who  for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
have  known  political  liberty,  and  with  it  unexampled  progress,  that  an 
expeditionary  force  of  their  soldiers  had  landed,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  on  the  soil  of  France  to  defend  in  that  place  the  great  principle  of 
democracy  and  liberty  under  which  they  have  thrived  so  long.    .    .  . 

One  of  the  traditional  policies  of  the  United  States  from  its  beginning 
has  been  the  avoidance  of  entangling  alliances.  The  United  States  is 
in  no  entangling  alliance.  We  are  in  this  war  upon  no  sordid  mission 
of  any  sort.  We  do  not  seek  to  take  the  possessions  of  any  other  people, 
or  to  impose  by  force  our  will  upon  any  other  people  in  the  making  of 
their  government  or  in  an  encroachment  upon  their  rights.  But  after  a 
patience  perfectly  unparalleled,  and  after  an  effort  worthy  of  our  civili- 
zation to  accomplish  the  recognition  of  our  rights  and  of  our  freedom 
by  diplomacy  and  by  every  peaceful  art,  America  is  in  arms  now  to 
vindicate  upon  the  battlefield  the  right  of  democracy  to  exist  against 
the  denials  of  autocracy. 

Things  have  come  to  a  pass  in  this  world  where  all  mankind  must 
choose  whether  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  autocratic  in  their 
government  and  militarist  in  their  pretensions  or  democratic  in  their 
governments  and  just  in  their  pretensions. 

America  has  chosen — nay,  she  chose  in  1776 — that  she  intended  to  be 
democratic  in  her  policies  and  in  her  government,  and  our  whole  his- 
tory of  more  than  a  hundred  years  justifies  the  statement  that  our 
people  are  wedded  and  devoted  to  the  idea  of  international  justice  as 
the  rule  upon  which  nations  shall  live  together  in  peace  and  amity  upon 
the  earth. 

So  that  when  we  entered  this  war  we  entered  it  in  order  that  we  and 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  might  fabricate  a  new  and 
better  civilization  under  better  conditions,  enjoying  liberty  of  person, 
liberty  of  belief,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  as  to  our  political  insti- 
tutions. We  entered  this  war  to  remove  from  ourselves,  our  children, 
and  our  children's  children,  the  menace  which  threatened  to  deny  us 
that  right. 

I  want  to  appeal  to  you,  and  to  all  Americans.  Never,  during  the 
progress  of  this  war,  let  us  for  one  instant  forget  the  high  and  holy 
mission  with  which  we  entered  it,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  no  matter 
what  the  temptation. 
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Let  us  bring  out  of  this  war  the  flag  of  our  country  as  untarnished  as 
it  goes  in,  sanctified  and  consecrated  to  the  establishment  of  liberty  for 
all  men  who  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    .    .  . 

In  the  midst  o*f  our  military  enterprises  we  must  be  equally  loyal  to 
our  own  political  theories  here.    .    .  . 

We  must  preserve  the  sweetness  of  our  rights.  We  must  agree  in 
deeds  of  grace  here,  as  our  soldiers  do  deeds  of  grace  on  the  other  side, 
for  I  can  see  the  day  when  our  harbors  will  be  filled  with  the  mass  of 
ships  returning  from  abroad  and  bringing  back  our  soldiers. 

They  will  come,  it  may  be,  with  their  ranks  somewhat  thinned  by 
sacrifice,  but  with  themselves  glorified  by  accomplishments;  and  when 
those  heroes  step  off  the  boats  and  tell  us  that  they  have  won  the  fight 
for  democracy  in  Europe,  we  must  be  able  to  tell  them  in  return  that  we 
have  kept  the  faith  of  democracy  at  home  and  won  battles  here  for  that 
cause  while  they  were  fighting  there.  The  end  of  this  whole  matter  is 
that  when  this  war  is  over  and  it  is  definitely  determined  among  the 
children  of  men  that  autocracy  is  bidden  to  veil  its  face  forever;  when 
government  becomes  all  over  the  world  merely  the  instrument  of  en- 
lightened popular  will  and  judgment;  when  the  interests  of  the  lowest 
and  the  least  in  every  society  is  vital  to  the  welfare  and  the  interest  of 
all  that  society;  when  the  rule  of  the  people  is  established  in  the  world 
and  the  historians  write  it  down  that  America,  born  in  freedom  and 
dedicated  to  liberty,  has  saved  that  great  doctrine  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind — it  will  then  be  said  that  in  1917  we  arrayed  our  nation  and 
sent  to  the  war  our  soldiers;  that  we  sustained  them  by  our  industrial 
enterprises  at  home;  that  we  kept  our  national  spirit  pure  and  unde- 
filed;  and  that  the  dawn  of  liberty  for  men  all  over  the  world  dates 
from  that  day  when  our  soldiers  landed  in  France  and  began  the  final 
conquest  for  freedom. — Newton  D.  Baker. 
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THE  NAME  OF  FRANCE 

Give  us  a  name  to  fill  the  mind 

With  the  shining  thoughts  that  lead  mankind, 

The  glory  of  learning,  the  joy  of  art — 

A  name  that  tells  of  a  splendid  part 

In  the  long,  long  toil  and  the  strenuous  fight 
Of  the  human  race  to  win  its  way 
From  the  feudal  darkness  into  the  day 

Of  Freedom,  Brotherhood,  Equal  Right — 

A  name  like  a  star,  a  name  of  light. 

I  give  you  France! 

Give  us  a  name  to  stir  the  blood 

"With  a  warmer  glow  and  a  swifter  flood — 

A  name  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  clear. 

And  silver-sweet,  and  iron-strong, 
That  calls  three  million  men  to  their  feet, 
Ready  to  march  and  steady  to  meet 

The  foes  that  threaten  that  name  with  wrong — 

A  name  that  rings  like  a  battle-song. 

I  give  you  France! 

Give  us  a  name  to  move  the  heart 
With  the  strength  that  noble  griefs  impart — 
A  name  that  speaks  of  the  blood  outpoured 
To  save  mankind  from  the  sway  of  the  sword — 

A  name  that  calls  on  the  world  to  share 
In  the  burden  of  sacrificial  strife 
Where  the  cause  at  stake  is  the  world's  free  life 
And  the  rule  of  the  people  everywhere — 
A  name  like  a  vow,  a  name  like  a  prayer. 

I  give  you  France! 

— -Henry  Van  Dyke. 

From  "The  Red  Flower" ;  copyright,  1916,  1917,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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QUI  VIVE? 

Qui  vive?    Who  passes  by  up  there? 
Who  moves — what  stirs  in  the  startled  air? 
What  whispers,  thrills,  exults  up  there? 
Qui  vive? 

"The  Flags  of  France." 

What  wind  on  a  windless  night  is  this, 
That  breathes  as  light  as  a  lover's  kiss, 
That  blows  through  the  night  with  bugle  notes, 
That  streams  like  a  pennant  from  a  lance, 
That  rustles,  that  floats? 

"The  Flags  of  France." 

What  richly  moves,  what  lightly  stirs, 
Like  a  noble  lady  in  a  dance, 
When  all  men's  eyes  are  in  love  with  hers 
And  needs  must  follow? 

"The  Flags  of  France." 

What  calls  to  the  heart — and  the  heart  has  heard — 
Speaks,  and  the  soul  has  obeyed  the  word — 
Summons,  and  all  the  years  advance, 
And  the  world  goes  forward  with  France — with  France? 
Who  called? 

"The  Flags  of  France." 

What  flies — a  glory,  through  the  night, 
While  the  legions  stream — a  line  of  light, 
And  men  fall  to  the  left  and.  fall  to  the  right, 
But  they  fall  not? 

"The  Flags  of  France." 

Qui  vive?    Who  comes?    What  approaches  there? 
What  soundless  tumult,  what  breath  in  the  air 
Takes  the  breath  in  the  throat,  the  blood  from  the  heart? 
In  a  flame  of  dark,  to  the  unheard  beat 
Of  an  unseen  drum  and  fleshless  feet, 
Without  glint  of  barrel  or  bayonets'  glance, 
They  approach — they  come.    Who  comes?    (Hush!  Hark!) 
"Qui  vive?" 

"The  Flags  of  France." 
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Uncover  the  head  and  kneel — kneel  down ; 
A  monarch  passes,  without  a  crown. 
Let  the  proud  tears  fall  but  the  heart  beat  high: 
The  Greatest  of  All  is  passing  by, 
On  its  endless  march  in  the  endless  Plan: 
"Qui  vive?" 

"The  Spirit  of  Man." 

"0  Spirit  of  Man,  pass  on!  Advance!" 
And  they  who  lead,  who  hold  the  van? 
Kneel  down! 

"The  Flags  of  France." 

— Grace  Ellery  Chaining. 


VIVE  LA  FKANCE! 

Franceline  rose  in  the  dawning  gray, 
And  her  heart  would  dance  though  she  knelt  to  pray, 
For  her  man  Michel  had  holiday, 
Fighting  for  France. 

She  offered  her  prayer  by  the  cradle-side, 
And  with  baby  palms  folded  in  hers  she  cried: 
"If  I  have  but  one  prayer,  dear,  crucified 
Christ — save  France! 

But  if  I  have  two,  then,  by  Mary's  grace, 
Carry  me  safe  to  the  meeting-place, 
Let  me  look  once  again  on  my  dear  love's  face- 
Save  him  for  France!" 

She  crooned  to  her  boy:    "Oh,  how  glad  he'll  be. 
Little  three-anonths-old,  to  set  eyes  on  thee! 
For,  'Rather  than  gold  would  I  give,'  wrote  he. 
'A  son  to  France.' 

Come,  now,  be  good,  little  stray  sauterelle, 
For  we're  going  by-by  to  thy  Papa  Michel; 
But  I'll  not  say  where  for  fear  thou  wilt  tell, 
Little  pigeon  of  France! 
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Six  days'  leave  and  a  year  between! 
But  what  would  you  have?    In  six  days  clean 
Heaven  was  made,"  said  Franceline, 
"Heaven  and  France." 

She  came  to  the  town  of  the  nameless  name, 
To  the  marching  troops  in  the  street  she  came, 
And  she  held  high  her  boy  like  a  taper  flame 
Burning  for  France. 

Fresh  from  the  trenches  and  gray  with  grime, 
Silent  they  march  like  a  pantomime; 
"But  what  need  of  music?    My  heart  beats  time — 
Vive  la  France!" 

His  regiment  comes.    Oh,  then,  where  is  he? 
"There  is  dust  in  my  eyes,  for  I  cannot  see — 
Is  that  my  Michel  to  the  right  of  thee, 
Soldier  of  France?" 

Then  out  of  the  ranks  a  comrade  fell: 
"Yesterday — 'twas  a  splinter  of  shell — 
And  he  whispered  thy  name,  did  thy  poor  Michel, 
Dying  for  France." 

The  tread  of  the  troops  on  the  pavement  throbbed 
Like  a  woman's  heart  of  its  last  joy  robbed, 
As  she  lifted  her  boy  to  the  flag,  and  sobbed: 
"Vive  la  France!" 

— Charlotte  Holmes  Crawford. 

From  Scribner's  Magazine,  copyright,  1916. 


INCIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CAMP 

You  know,  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon: 

A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming-day ; 
With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how, 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind, 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 
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Just  as,  perhaps,  he  mused,  "My  plans, 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall 
Let  once  my  army  leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder  wall," 
Out  'twixt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound, 
Full-galloping;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy: 

You  hardly  CQuld  suspect — 
(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through) 
You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  "Emperor,  by  God's  grace, 

We've  got  you  Ratisbon! 
The  Marshal's  in  the  market-place, 

And  you'll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,  to  heart's  desire, 
Perched  him!"    The  chief's  eye  flashed;  his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

The  chief's  eye  flashed;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes. 
"You're  wounded!"    "Nay,"  the  soldier's  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said: 
"I'm  killed,  Sire!"    And  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling  the  boy  fell  dead. 

— Robert  Browning. 


OUR  DEBT  OF  HONOR  TO  FRANCE 

You  and  your  associates  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  men  who 
fought  our  Revolutionary  War.  Side  by  side  with  these  men  stood  the 
soldiers  of  France  under  Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  and  their  fellows.  It 
was  this  aid  of  French  soldiers,  combined  with  loans  of  French  ships 
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and  gifts  of  French  money,  which  made  possible  the  success  of  our 
struggle  for  independence.  The  service  which  France  thus  rendered 
to  us  was  declared  by  Washington,  on  the  morning  after  the  victory  at 
Yorktown,  to  call  for  "unalterable  gratitude."  This  service  was  of  such 
vital  character  as  to  constitute  a  debt  of  honor  which  every  American 
should  regard  as  a  sacred  obligation,  to  be  repaid  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity arises. 

That  opportunity  has  come  now,  under  such  circumstances  that  in 
paying  our  debt  to  France  we  also  render  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  humanity  as  a  whole.  France  is  fighting  today  for  her  very  exist- 
ence as  a  nation.  More  than  that,  she  is  fighting  our  battles  as  well  as 
her  own.  She  is  fighting  for  American  ideals,  for  democracy  and  civili- 
zation, and  for  the  reign  of  justice  among  the  nations  of  mankind. — 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Note:  Part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roosevelt*  dated  April  17,  1917,  to  Mrs.  Story, 
president-general  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  letter  was  an 
appeal  to  this  patriotic  society  to  give  its  support  to  the  American  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  French  War  Orphans.    The  appeal  met  with  instant  and  enthusiastic  response. 


THE  CHIVALRY  OF  LAFAYETTE 

Nothing  more  eloquent  has  been  said  of  Lafayette  than  the  words  in 
which  Charles  Fox,  pleading  for  the  aid  of  England  to  rescue  him  from 
an  Austrian  prison,  described  him  to  the  British  Parliament,  in  1796,  as 
"that  noble  character  which  will  flourish  in  the  annals  of  the  world  and 
live  in  the  veneration  of  posterity  when  kings  and  the  crowns  they 
wear  will  be  no  more  regarded  than  the  dust  to  which  they  must 
return."  But  there  is  a  clearer  and  more  luminous  vision  in  what 
Sainte-Beuve  wrote  in  1838:  "I  believe  that  if  Lafayette  had  lived  in 
the  Middle  Ages  he  would  have  been  what  he  was  in  our  own  times — a 
chevalier,  seeking  still  in  his  own  way  the  triumph  of  the  rights  of 
man  under  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Grail." 

Of  all  that  has  been  said  about  Lafayette  I  like  the  words  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  best.  They  give  the  keynote  of  the  character  which  we  desire 
not  only  to  praise  but  also  to  understand.  He  was  a  true  knight  of 
liberty,  a  chevalier.  The  distinctive  glory  of  his  career  lay,  not  in 
military  genius,  though  he  had  a  touch  of  it;  nor  in  political  sagacity, 
for  he  had  none  of  it.  The  golden  secret  of  his  inestimable  service  to 
America,  to  France,  to  the  world,  lay  in  his  wholehearted  chivalry. 

The  first  element  of  chivalry  is  enthusiasm,  a  flame  in  the  soul,  a 
great  love,  a  sovereign  passion. 
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Prom  the  moment  when  young  Lafayette,  a  junior  officer  in  the 
French  Musketeers,  dining  with  hi,s  commander  in  the  garrison  of  Metz, 
heard  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  brother  but  no  great  friend  of  George 
III,  tell  the  story  of  the  fight  for  freedom  in  America,  the  heart  of  the 
eighteen-year-old-boy,  to  use  his  own  words,  "enlisted";  the  knight  em- 
braced his  lifelong  quest.    .    .  . 

Arriving  at  Philadelphia  after  a  slow  and  toilsome  journey,  he  was 
rather  coldly  received  by  members  of  Congress,  who  were  at  that  time 
serfeited  with  foreign  officers  of  minor  merit  who  demanded  high  com- 
mand and  pay.  But  Lafayette  was  of  another  type.  He  sent  a  frank 
and  generous  address  to  Congress  in  which  he  asked  only  two  favors: 
"The  one  is.  to  serve  without  pay,  at  my  own  expense;  the  other  is  that 
I  be  allowed  to  serve  at  first  as  a  volunteer."  His  offer  was  accepted,  a 
commission  as  major-general  was  granted  to  him,  and  he  was  assigned, 
at  his  own  request,  to  the  staff  of  Washington,  henceforth  his  adored 
chief. 

Thus  began  one  of  the  most  famous  and  perfect  friendships  in  human 
annals — the  sublime  Washington  and  the  generous,  loyal  Lafayette. 
Thus  America  enrolled  in  the  imperishable  cause  of  liberty  a  most 
noble,  perfect  knight;  a  man  so  brave  that  when  he  was  wounded  at 
Brandy  wine  he  fought  on  with  the  blood  running  out  of  his  boots;  a 
man  so  devoted  that  he  refused  the  absolute  command  of  an  army  to 
invade  Canada  because  he  detected  in  the  offer  a  cabal  against  his 
chief;  a  man  so  unselfish  that  he  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  troops 
to  another  at  Monmouth  without  a  murmur  because  his  chief  wished  it; 
a  man  so  courteous  that  he  neither  took  nor  gave  offense,  but  was 
always  smoothing  away  jealousies  and  strifes  between  other  officers,  as 
he  did  at  Newport;  a  man  so  steadfast  that  he  never  realized  his  efforts 
until  the  alliance  between  France  and  America  bore  full  fruit  in  the 
presence  of  the  French  fleet  and  the  French  army  under  Rochambeau 
at  Yorktown;  and  then,  a  man  so  high-minded  that  he  would  not  ad- 
vance to  crush  Cornwallis  until  Washington  was  present  to  command 
the  final  victory.    .    .  . 

My  friends,  history  repeats  itself  before  our  eyes.  When  the  mad 
Potsdam  war  lords  struck  their  treacherous  blow  through  bleeding 
Belgium  at  the  heart  of  France,  in  August,  1914,  the  young  heart  of 
America  "enlisted"  in  her  cause — the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  In  the 
air  and  in  the  ambulance,  in  the  trenches  and  in  the  hospitals  thousands 
of  the  flower  of  our  youth  sprang  to  her  service — volunteers,  volunteers! 
They  asked  no  official  sanction;  they  disregarded  and  overleaped  all  ob- 
stacles; they  were  mustered  by  enthusiasm  and  enrolled  by  devotion; 
they  gave  themselves  as  a  true  knight  lays  his  gift  at  his  lady's  feet! 
Write  the  names  of  Victor  Chapman,  Richard  Hall,  Alan  Seeger,  and 
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the  many  young  heroes  who  followed  them  on  the  road  to  glorious 
death,  in  the  roll  of  that  order  of  chivalry  which  is  headed  by  the  name 
of  Lafayette.  Write,  also,  the  names  of  those  brave  boys — yes,  and 
girls,  too — whom  danger  spared,  as  it  spared  him,  and  who  live  on  as 
he  lived  to  serve  the  undying  cause  of  freedom.    .    .  . 

Remember,  also,  and  especially  at  this  hour,  the  chivalrous  tenacity 
with  which  he  kept  his  faith.  He  came  to  us  at  the  darkest  time  of  our 
early  history.  The  defeat  of  Long  Island  had  put  Washington's  army 
to  flight.  The  ragged  Continentals  were  freezing  in  their  refuge  at 
Valley  Forge.  The  defenders  seemed  unable  to  drive  the  invaders  out, 
and  the  invaders  unable  to  catch  the  defenders.  It  looked  like  a  drawn 
battle,  a  stalemate.  Many  declared  the  struggle  vain,  and  cried  out  for 
a  conference,  a  compromise,  a  peace  by  arrangement.  But  Washington 
knew  better  than  to  dishonor  the  sacrifice  already  made  in  order  to 
obtain  a  counterfeit  of  the  thing  he  was  fighting  for.  Lafayette  stood 
with  him.  He  had  enlisted,  not  for  a  campaign,  but  for  the  war.  The 
word  stalemate  was  not  in  his  vocabulary.  The  words  that  stood  em- 
blazoned there  were:  first,  Victory;  then  Liberty;  then  Peace.  The 
chosen  motto  on  his  coat  of  arms  was  Cur  non-Why  not?  and  the 
spirit  of  his  life  was  to  "fight  on." — Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 


LAFAYETTE'S  VISIT  TO  FAYETTE VILLE  (1825) 

One  day  in  1814  a  Frenchman  traveling  from  Charleston  to  New  York 
passed  through  Fayetteville.  His  name  was  Horace  Say,  and  he  was  a 
friend  of  Lafayette.  It  pleased  him  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
loved  the  great  Frenchman  well  enough  to  name  the  town  after  him. 
The  town  was  only  a  little  village,  but  it  was  very  pretty.  There  were 
two  long  streets  in  shape  of  a  cross,  and  in  the  center  of  the  cross  stood 
the  house  which  had  once  been  the  governor's  home.  Horace  Say  was 
so  pleased  with  the  town  that  he  drew  a  picture  of  it  and  sent  it  to 
Lafayette.  Lafayette  hung  it  on  the  wall  of  his  library,  and  when  he 
saw  his  friend  thanked  him  for  it. 

"I  shall  probably  never  see  the  place  itself,"  he  said,  "but  your  pic- 
ture has  given  me  an  idea  of  it." 

But  Lafayette  did  see  Fayetteville.  Many  years  had  passed  since  the 
Revolution.  Lafayette  had  now  served  his  own  country  as  much  as  he 
had  served  ours,  and  his  people  loved  him  almost  as  much  as  the 
Americans  loved  him.  The  United  States  had  grown  to  be  a  great 
nation.    Everything  had  changed  since  he  had  seen  the  country,  but  the 
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people  had  not  forgotten  Lafayette.  When  it  was  learned  that  he  was 
coming  to  America,  Congress  offered  to  send  one  of  the  best  ships  in  our 
navy  to  bring  him  over.    But  he  would;  not  accept  it,  saying: 

"No;  I  had  rather  go  in  a  regular  passenger  vessel  as  a  private 
person." 

He  landed  in  New  York  on  the  15th  of  August,  1824,  accompanied  by 
his  son,  George  Washington  Lafayette.  This  was  the  second  time  that 
Lafayette  had  visited  America.  His  first  visit  was  made  when  he  was  a 
young  man;  now  his  hair  was  white.  When  he  came  the  first  time  he 
was  unknown  in  our  country;  now  he  was  one  of  the  most  famous  men 
in  the  world.  On  his  first  trip  he  was  a  stranger  among  strange  people; 
now  he  came  as  the  guest  of  the  nation  he  had  helped  to  establish.  He 
came  at  first  in  war;  he  came  now  in  the  peace  he  had  helped  to  win. 
Never  before  had  any  man  received  such  a  welcome.  Thousands  of 
people  met  him  everywhere  as  he  traveled  through  the  country,  trying 
to  show  him  how  much  the  American  people  loved  him.  ...  On 
March  4th  he  came  in  sight  of  Fayetteville.  Then  Lafayette  said  to  one 
of  his  friends:  "Now  we  shall  see  if  Mr.  Say's  drawing  is  a  good  one." 
When  he  came  to  the  town  he  said  that  he  would  have  known  it  from 
the  picture.    .    .  . 

In  front  of  the  town  hall  a  large  stage  had  been  erected.  Up  to  the 
very  foot  of  this  stage  both  sides  of  the  long  street  were  lined  with 
eager  spectators.  The  soldiers,  too,  were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the 
street  to  salute  the  great  hero  as  he  passed  between  their  lines.  La- 
fayette was  driven  in  a  carriage  down  the  street  between  the  lines  of 
cheering  people  to  the  platform.  There  he  was  met  by  Judge  John  G. 
Toomer,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  State,  who  was  to 
welcome  him  in  the  name  of  the  town.    .    .  . 

Judge  Toomer's  speech  was  greeted  with  tumultuous  cheers  from  the 
vast  crowd,  who  could  show  in  this  way  only  that  they  liked  what  he 
had  said  for  them.  And  Lafayette  liked  it,  too.  In  his  reply  he  told 
the  people  how  glad  he  was  to  be  there  and  how  much  he  appreciated 
their  giving  their  town  his  name. 

After  this  public  reception  was  over,  Lafayette  was  conducted  to  the 
home  of  Duncan  MacRae,  a  prominent  banker,  by  whom  he  was  enter- 
tained. When  the  guests  had  retired  from  the  dinner-table  to  the 
drawing-room,  the  youngest  orator,  perhaps,  who  has  ever  welcomed  a 
famous  man,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  to  Lafayette.  This  was 
Duncan  C,  MacRae,  aged  four  years,  grandson  of  Lafayette's  host.  His 
grandfather  put  him  on  the  table,  and  there  he  made  his  speech,  to  the 
delight  of  all  the  guests.  The  great  Frenchman  gracefully  and  play- 
fully replied  to  the  youthful  orator's  effort.  .  .  .  That  night  a  great 
public  dinner  was  given  to  the  visitor,  and  after  that  a  grand  ball.   .   .  . 
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The  next  morning  an  interesting  incident  occurred.  One  of  those 
who  had  cheered  Lafayette  as  he  came  into  the  town  was  an  old  gray- 
headed  soldier,  Isham  Blake.  At  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  where  Lafay- 
ette had  won  so  much  glory  by  his  bravery,  this  old  soldier  had  been 
one  of  his  bodyguard.  He  was  anxious  to  speak  to  his  general,  so  on 
Saturday  morning  he  made  him  a  visit.  And  the  great  Frenchman, 
famous  in  tWo  continents,  had  not  forgotten  the  humble  soldier;  he 
knew  him  at  once,  and,  throwing  his  arms  around  his  neck,  embraced 
him.    .    . '  . 

That  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  one  hundred  and;  fifty  gentlemen  attended 
a  farewell  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  town's  guest.  Judge  Toomer 
presided;  on  his  right  sat  Lafayette  and  on  his  left  Governor  Hutehings, 
the  two  guests  of  honor.    .    .  . 

That  same  afternoon  at  5  o'clock  Lafayette  bade  farewell  to  the  little 
town,  which  now  felt  twice  honored:  because  it  bore  his  name,  and  be- 
cause he  had  visited  it.  Of  course  everybody  regretted  to  see  him  leave. 
The  soldiers  escorted  him  to  the  South  Carolina  line,  where  they  re- 
signed him  into  the  keeping  of  the  South  Carolina  escort.  There  he 
told  his  North  Carolina  friends  good-bye  and  looked  his  last  on  the  Old 
North  State. 

Adapted  from  a  North  Carolina  Day  Bulletin. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LAFAYETTE  (1835) 

Death,  who  knocks  with  equal  handi  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  and  the 
palace  gate,  has  been  busy  at  his  appointed  work.  Mourning  prevails 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  countenances  of  all  are  shrouded  in  the 
mantle  of  regret.  Far  across  the  wild  Atlantic,  amid  the  pleasant  vine- 
yards in  the  sunny  land  of  France,  there,  too,  is  mourning;  and  the 
weeds  of  sorrow  are  alike  worn  by  prince^  and  peasant.  Against  whom 
has  the  monarch  of  the  tomb  turned  his  remorseless  dart  that  such 
widespread  sorrow  prevails?  Hark,  and  the  agonized  voice  of  Freedom, 
weeping  for  her  favorite  son,  will  tell  you  in  strains  sadder  than  those 
with  which  she  "shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell,"  that  Lafayette— the 
gallant  and  the  good — has  ceased  to  live. 

The  friend  and  companion  of  Washington  is  no  more.  He  who 
taught  the  eagle  of  our  country,  while  yet  unfledged,  to  plume  his  young 
wings  ancfc  mate  his  talons  with  the  lion's  strength,  has  taken  his  flight 
far  beyond  the  stars,  beneath  whose'  influence  he  fought  so  well.  La- 
fayette is  dead!  The  gallant  ship,  whose  pennon  has  so  often  bravely 
streamed  above  the  roar  of  battle  and  the  tempest's  rage,  has  at  length 
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gone  slowly  down  in  the  still  and  quiet  waters.  Well  mightest  thou, 
O  Death,  now  recline  beneath  the  laurels  thou  hast  won;  for  never 
since,  as  the  grim  messenger  of  Almighty  Vengeance,  thou  earnest  into 
this  world,  did  a  more  generous  heart  cease  to  heave  beneath  thy  chill- 
ing touch,  and  never  will  thy  insatiate  dart  be  hurled  against  a  nobler 
breast!  Who  does  not  feel  at  the  mournful  intelligence  as  if  he  had 
lost  something  cheering  from  his  own  path  through  life;  as  if  some 
bright  star,  at  which  he  had*  been  accustomed  frequently  and  fondly  to 
gaze,  had  been  suddenly  extinguished  in  the  firmament? 

How  came  he  here?  Born  to  a  high  name  and  a  rich  inheritance, 
educated  at  a  dissipated  and  voluptuous  court,  married  to  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman — how  came  he  to  break  through  the  blandishments  of 
love  and  the  temptations  of  pleasure  and  thus  be  found  fighting  the 
battles  of  strangers,  far  away  in  the  wilds  of  America?  It  was  because, 
from  his  infancy,  there  had  grown  up  in  his  bosom  a  passion  more 
potent  than  all  others;  the  love  of  liberty.  Upon  his  heart  a  spark 
from  the  very  altar  of  Freedom  had  fallen,  and  he  watched  and  cher- 
ished it  with  more  than  vestal  vigilance.  This  passionate  love  of 
liberty,  this  fire  which  was  thenceforth  to  glow  unquenched  and  un- 
dimmed,  impelled  him  to  break  asunder  the  ties  both  of  pleasure  and 
affection.  He  heard  that  a  gallant  people  had  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  oppression,  and  he  hastened  to  join  them.  It  was  to  him 
the  crusade  of  Liberty;  and,  like  a  knight  of  the  Holy  Cross,  he  had 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  sworn  to  rescue  her  altars  from 
the  profane  touch  of  the  tyrant. 

More  congenial  to  him  by  far  were  the  hardships,  the  dangers,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  American  wilds  than  the  ease,  the  luxury,  and  the 
slavery  of  his  native  court.  He  exchanged  the  voice  of  love  for  the 
savage  yell  and  the  hostile  shout;  the  gentle  strains  of  the  harp  and  lute 
for  the  trumpet  and  drum,  and  the  still  more  terrible  music  of  clashing 
arms.  Nor  did  he  come  alone  or  empty-handed.  The  people  in  whose 
cause  he  was  about  to  peril  his  life  and  his  fortune  were  too  poor  to 
afford  him  even  the  means  of  conveyance;  and  his  own  court  threw 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  Did 
this  dampen  his  ardor?  Did  this  chill  his  generous  aspirations?  No; 
it  added  new  vigor  to  each. 

Here  we  cannot  but  pause  to  contemplate  two  wonderful  men,  be- 
longing to  the  same  age  and  to  the  same  nation:  Napoleon  and  Lafay- 
ette. Their  names  excite  no  kindred  emotions;  their  fates  no  kindred 
sympathies.  Napoleon — the  child  of  Destiny— the  thunderbolt  of  war— 
the  victor  in  a  hundred  battles' — the  dispenser  of  thrones  and  domin- 
ions; he  who  scaled  the  Alps  and  reclined  beneath  the  Pyramids,  whose 
word  was  fate  and  whose  wish  was  law.  Lafayette — the  volunteer  of 
Freedom — the  advocate  of  human  rights — the  defender  of  civil  liberty — 
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the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist — the  beloved  of  the  good  and  the 
free.  Napoleon — the  vanquished  warrior,  ignobly  flying  from  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  the  wild  beast,  ravaging  all  Europe  in  his  wrath,  hunted 
down  by  the  banded  and  affrighted  nations  and  caged  far  away  upon 
an  ocean-girded  rock.  Lafayette — a  watchword  by  which  men  excite 
each  other  to  deeds  of  worth  and  noble  daring;  whose  home  has  become 
the  mecca  of  freedom,  toward  which  the  pilgrims  of  Liberty  turn  their 
eyes  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Napoleon  was  the  red  and  fiery 
comet,  shooting  wildly  through  the  realms  of  space  and  scattering 
pestilence  and  terror  among  the  nations.  Lafayette  was  the  pure  and 
brilliant  planet,  beneath  whose  grateful  beams  the  mariner  directs  his 
bark  and  the  shepherd  tends  his  flocks.  Napoleon  died  and  a  few  old 
warriors — the  scattered  relics  of  Marengo  and  of  Austerlitz — bewailed 
their  chief.  Lafayette  is  dead  and  the  tears  of  a  civilized  world  attest 
how  deep  is  the  mourning  for  his  loss.  Such  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
difference  of  feeling  toward  a  benefactor  and  a  conqueror  of  the  human 
race. — Sargent  S.  Pkentis. 


COLUMBIA'S  REPLY  TO  FRANCE 

"We  therefore  ask  that  the  mortal  remains  of  these  young  men  be  left 
here  with  us  forever.  We  inscribe  on  the  tombs:  'Here  lie  the  first 
soldiers  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  to  fall  on  the  soil  of 
France  for  liberty  and  justice.'  Private  Enright,  Private  Gresham, 
Private  Hay,  in  the  name  of  France  I  thank  you.  God  receive  your 
souls.  Farewell." — From  the  address  of  a  French  General  at  the  burial 
of  the  first  American  soldiers  killed  in  the  trenches  of  France. 

There  let  them  sleep!    My  first,  my  fallen  sons! 

Inter  them  not  where  serf  and  vassal  lie ; 
But  where  their  valor  met  the  thundering  guns, 
Far  from  the  sceptered  land  of  savage  Huns- 
There  be  their  dirges  sung. 

Oh!  France,  free  France,  child  of  a  Bastile's  throes; 

'Twas  honor  on  thy  battlefield  to  die! 
Commit  their  ashes  to  that  hallowed  close; 
But  blend  not  with  thy  requiem  of  repose 
One  note  of  servile  tongue! 
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Each  drop  of  blood  that  crystaled  on  thy  sod; 

Each  dying  groan  that  rent  the  putrid  air; 
Each  "good-bye"  whispered  to  the  trampled  clod; 
Shall  burst  florescent  at  the  feet  of  God — 
Freedom's  victorious  sacrifice. 

It  shall  not  be  in  vain  their  blood  was  shed ; 

The  flag  of  Liberty  they  planted  there 
Shall  not  be  furled  till  every  despot-head 
Shall  bend  in  homage!    And  to  feudal  stead 
The  slave  audi  vassal  rise! 

Farewell,  ye  heroes — Enright,  Gresham,  Hay; 

On  far  Elysian  fields  you've  pitched  your  tents. 
No  more  the  bugle  blast,  no  more  the  fray, 
The  weary  march,  the  battle's  fierce  array — 
No  more  the  foe's  advance. 

In  that  fair  realm,  beyond  the  stench  of  wars. 

Where  is  no  dirge,  no  clash  of  armaments, 
Be  yours  the  peace  that  conflict  never  mars. 
I,  on  my  heart,  engrave  your  hallowed  scars, 
And  yield  your  dust  to  France! 

— Reab. 

Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 


BRITANNIA  TO  COLUMBIA 

What  is  the  voice  I  hear 

On  the  winds  of  the  western  sea? 
Sentinel,  listen  from  out  Cape  Clear 

And  say  what  the  voice  may  be. 

'Tis  a  proud  free  people  calling  loud 
to  a  people  proud  and  free. 

And  it  says  to  them:    "Kinsmen,  hail; 

We  severed  have  been  too  long. 
Now  let  us  have  done  with  a  worn-out  tale — 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong — 

And  our  friendship  last  long  as  love  doth  last 
and  be  stronger  than  death  is  strong." 
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Answer  them,  sons  of  the  self-same  race, 

And  blood  of  the  self-same  clan; 
Let  us  speak  with  each  other  face  to  face 

And  answer  as  man  to  man, 

And  loyally  love  and  trust  each  other 
as  none  but  free  men  can. 

Now  fling  them  out  to  the  breeze, 

Shamrock,  Thistle,  and  Rose, 
And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  unfurl  with  these— 

A  message  of  friends  and  foes 

Wherever  the  sails  of  peace  are  seen 
and  wherever  the  war  wind  blows— 

A  message  to  bond  and  thrall  to  wake, 

For  wherever  we  come,  we  twain, 
The  throne  of  the  tyrant  shall  rock  and  quake, 

And  menace  be  void  and  vain, 

For  you  are  lords  of  a  strong  young  land 
and  we  are  lords  of  the  main. 

Yes,  this  is  the  voice  on  the  bluff  March  gale; 

We  severed  have  been  too  long, 
But  now  we  are  done  with  a  worn-out  tale — 
The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong — 
And  our  friendship  shall  last  long  as  love  doth  last 
and  be  stronger  than  death  is  strong. 

— Alfred  Austin. 


THE  HELL-GATE  OF  SOISSONS 

My  name  is  Darino,  the  poet.    You  have  heard?    Oui,  Comedie  Fran- 
caise. 

Perchance  it  has  happened,  mo?i  ami,  you  know  of  my  unworthy  lays. 
Ah,  then  you  must  guess  how  my  fingers  are  itching  to  talk  to  a  pen; 
For  I  was  at  Soissons,  and  saw  it,  the  death  of  the  twelve  Englishmen. 

My  leg,  malheureusement,  I  left  it  behind  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne. 
Regret?    I  would  pay  with  the  other  to  witness  their  valor  again. 
A  trifle,  indeed,  I  assure  you,  to  give  for  the  honor  to  tell 
How  that  handful  of  British,  undaunted,  went  into  the  Gateway  of  Hell. 
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Let  me  draw  you  a  plan  of  the  battle.  Here  we  French  and  your  Engi- 
neers stoodi; 

Over  there  a  detachment  of  German  sharpshooters  lay  hid  in  a  wood. 
A  mitrailleuse  battery  planted  on  top  of  this  well  chosen  ridge 
Held  the  road  for  the  Prussians  and  covered  the  direct  approach  to  the 
bridge. 

It  was  madness  to  dare  the  dense  murder  that  spewedi  from  those 
ghastly  machines. 

(Only  those  who  have  danced  to  its  music  can  know  what  the  mitrail- 
leuse means.) 

But  the  bridge  on  the  Aisne  was  a  menace;  our  safety  demanded  its 
fall: 

"Engineers — volunteers!"    In  a  body  the  Royals  stood  out  at  the  call. 

Death  at  best  was  the  fate  of  that  mission — to  their  glory  not  one  was 
dismayed. 

A  party  was  chosen — and  seven  survived!  till  the  powder  was  laid. 
And  they  died  with  their  fuses  unlighted.    Another  detachment!  Again 
A  sortie  is  made — all  too  vainly.    The  bridge  still  commanded  the 
Aisne. 

We  were  fighting  two  foes — Time  and  Prussia — the  moments  were  worth 
more  than  troops. 

We  must  blow  up  the  bridge.  A  lone  soldier  darts  out  from  the  Royals 
and  swoops 

For  the  fuse!    Fate  seems  with  us.    We  cheer  him;  he  answers — our 

hopes  are  reborn! 
A  ball  rips  his  visor — his  khaki  shows  red;  where  another  has  torn. 

Will  he  live — will  he  last — will  he  make?  Helas!  And  so  near  to  the 
goal! 

A  second,  he  dies!  Then  a  third  one!  A  fourth!  Still  the  Germans 
take  toll! 

A  fifth — magnifique!  It  is  magic!  How  does  he  escape  them?  He 
may — 

Yes,  he  does!  See,  the  match  flares!  A  rifle  rings  out  from  the  wood 
and  says  "Nay!" 

Six,  seven,  eight,  nine  take  their  places,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  brave 
their  hail; 

Six,  seven,  eight,  nine — how  we  count  them!    But  the  sixth,  seventh, 

eighth,  and  ninth  fail! 
A  tenth!    Sacre  noml    But  these  English  are  soldiers — they  know  how 

to  try; 

(He  fumbles  the  place  where  his  jaw  was) — they  show,  too,  how  heroes 
can  die. 
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Ten  we  count — ten  who  ventured,  unquailing — ten  there  were — and 
ten  are  no  more! 

Yet  another  salutes  and  superbly  essays  where  the  ten  failed  before. 
God  of  Battles,  look  down  and  protect  him!    Lord,  his  heart  is  as  Thine 
— let  him  live! 

But  the  mitrailleuse  splutters  and  stutters,  and  riddles  him  into  a 
sieve. 

Then  I  thought  of  my  sins,  and  sat  waiting  the  charge  that  we  could 
not  withstand. 

And  I  thought  of  my  beautiful  Paris,  and  gave  a  last  look  at  the  land, 
At  Prance,  my  belle  France,  in  her  glory  of  blue  sky  and  green  field  and 
wood. 

Death  with  honor,  but  never  surrender.    And  to  die  with  such  men — it 
was  good. 

They  are  forming — the  bugles  are  blaring — they  will  cross  in  a  moment, 
and  then — 

When  out  of  the  line  of  the  Royals — (your  island,  mon  ami,  breeds 
men) 

Burst  a  private,  a  tawny-haired  giant — it  was  hopeless,  but,  ciel!  how 
he  ran! 

Bon  Dieu  please  remember  the  pattern,  and  make  many  more  on  his 
plan! 

No  cheers  from  our  ranks,  and  the  Germans,  they  halted  in  wonder- 
ment, too; 

See,  he  reaches  the  bridge;  ah!  he  lights  it!    I  am  dreaming,  it  cannot 
be  true. 

Screams  of  rage!    Fusillade!    They  have  killed  him!    Too  late,  though; 

the  good  work  is  done. 
By  the  valor  of  twelve  English  martyrs,  the  Hell-Gate  of  Soissons  is 

won!  — Herbert  Kaufman. 


Reproduced  by  permission  from  Herbert  Kaufman's  Weekly  Page,  copyright  1917, 
by  Herbert  Kaufman. 
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THE  LADS  OF  LIEGE 

"Horum  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae." — Civsar's  Commentaries. 
The  lads  of  Liege,  beyond  our  eyes 
They  lie  where  beauty's  laurels  be 
With  lads  of  old  Thermopylae, 

Who  stayed  the  storming  Persians. 

The  lads  of  Liege,  on  glory's  field 
They  clasp  the  hands  of  Roland's  men 
Who  lonely  faced  the  Saracen, 
Meeting  the  dark  invasion. 

The  lads — the  deathless  lads  of  Liege — 
They  blazon  through  our  living  world 
Their  land — the  little  land  that  hurled 
Olympian  defiance. 

"Now  make  us  room,  now  let  us  pass; 
Our  monarch  suffers  no  delay. 
To  stand,  in  mighty  Caesar's  way 
Beseems  not  Liliputians." 

"We  make  no  room;  you  shall  not  pass, 
For  freedom  says  your  monarch  nay! 
And  we  have  stood  in  Caesar's  way 
Through  freedom's  generations. 

"And  here  we  stand  till  freedom  fall 
And  Caesar  cry.  ere  we  succumb. 
Once  more  his  horum  omnium 
Fortissimi  sunt  Belgae." 

The  monarch  roars  an  iron  laugh 
And  cries  on  God  to  man  his  guns. 
But  Belgian  mothers  bore  them  sons 
Who  man  the  souls  within  them: 

They  bar  his  path,  they  hold  their  pass. 
They  blaze  in  glory  of  the  Gaul 
Till  Caesar  cries  again,  "Of  all 

The  bravest  are  the  Belgians!" 

O  lads  of  Liege,  brave  lads  of  Liege. 
Your  souls  through  glad  Elysium 
Go  chanting:    Horum  omnium 
Fortissimi  sunt  Belgae! 

— Percy  MacKaye. 

From  "The  Present  Hour."  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  Reprinted  by 
special  permission  of  the  author. 
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TO  THE  MEN  OF  KENT 

Vanguard  of  Liberty,  ye  men  of  Kent, 

Ye  children  of  a  soil  that  doth  advance 

Her  haughty  brow  against  the  coast  of  France, 

Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  harddment! 

To  France  be  words  of  invitation  sent! 

They  from  their  fields  can  see  the  countenance 

Of  your  fierce  war,  may  ken  the  glittering  lance, 

And  hear  you  shouting  forth  your  brave  intent. 

Left  single,  in  bold  parley,  ye,  of  yore, 

Did  from  the  Norman  win  a  gallant  wreath; 

Confirmed  the  charters  that  were  yours  before — 

No  parleying  now.    In  Britain  is  one  breath; 

We  all  are  with  you  now  from  shore  to  shore — 

Ye  men  of  Kent,  'tis  victory  or  death! 

— William  Wordsworth. 


THE  RED  CROSS  NURSES 

Out  where  the  line  of  battle  cleaves 

The  horizon  of  woe 
And  sightless  warriors  clutch  the  leaves 

The  Red  Cross  nurses  go. 
In  where  the  cots  of  agony 

Mark  death's  unmeasured  tide — 
Bear  up  the  battle's  harvestry — 

The  Red  Cross  nurses  glide. 

Look!  where  the  hell  of  steel  has  torn 

Its  way  through  slumbering  earth — 
The  orphaned  urchins  kneel  forlorn 

And  wonder  at  their  birth. 
Until,  above  them,  calm  and  wise, 

With  smile  and  guiding  hand, 
God  looking  through  their  gentle  eyes, 

The  Red  Cross  nurses  stand. 

— Thomas  L.  Masson. 

Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 
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Introduction 

In  speaking  of  American  literature  we  shall  use  the  term  in  a 
relative  rather  than  in  an  absolute  sense.  America,  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  has  not  produced  a  writer  of  the  first  or  perhaps 
even  the  second  rank.  At  the  same  time  we  have  had  a  number  of 
writers  who  have  expressed  in  a  more  or  less  adequate  and  final 
way  the  main  tendencies  of  American  life  and  thought.  We  shall 
use  literature  in  a  rather  broad  sense,  as  including  human  documents 
and  writings  that  have  a  contemporary  value,  even  though  they 
may  be  lacking  in  permanent  significance.  We  may  say,  in  a 
general  way,  that  American  literature  furnishes  a  description  of 
the  natural  background  of  the  nation;  if  there  has  been  no  ade- 
quate description  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  writers  of  various 
sections  have  given  the  physical  background  in  bits  or  sections. 
They  have,  furthermore;  fixed  in  the  popular  imagination  the  most 
important  historical  incidents  and  events;  they  have  portrayed 
American  leaders,  and  they  have  interpreted  national  ideals. 
Literature,  taken  as  a  whole,  affords  the  best  possible  interpretation 
of  American  history  and  social  life  in  their  evolution  and  results. 
They  give  concrete  and  artistic  expression  to  many  things  that 
would  otherwise  be  abstract  and  vague.  The  present  time  is  espe- 
cially opportune  for  such  a  study,  for  we  need  to  be  cited  into  the 
presence  of  all  that  is  best  in  our  national  life. 

General  References 

Bliss  Perry:  The  American  Mind. 
Henry  van  Dyke:  The  Spirit  of  America. 
Arnold  Bennett:   Your  United  States. 
Foerster  and  Pierson:  American  Ideals. 
C.  H.  Page:  Chief  American  Poets. 
Stedman:  American  Anthology. 
Pattee:  American  Literature  since  1870. 

One-volume  histories  of  American  Literature  by  Barrett  Wendell, 
W.  P.  Trent,  Pancoast,  etc. 
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I.    SECTIONALISM  AND  PROVINCIALISM  IN  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

The  study  of  our  literature  first  concerns  itself  with  the  various 
sections  or  provinces  into  which  the  country  has  been  naturally 
divided.  One  of  the  supreme  duties  of  those  who  would  understand 
American  life  is  the  discovery  of  these  component  parts.  We  should 
distinguish  between  an  unhealthy  provincialism  that  is  character- 
ized by  prejudice  and  insularity  and  that  has  constantly  thwarted 
the  national  purpose,  and  the  provincialism  that  springs  from  the 
particular  soil  and  social  conditions  which  may  be  the  starting 
point  of  a  real  nationalism.  There  is  something  instinctive  in 
one's  love  for  the  particular  section  or  people  of  which  one  is  by 
heredity  and  environment  a  vital  part.  A  monotonous  uniformity 
would  be  a  national  calamity. 

The  study  of  the  various  sections  is  really  a  discovery  of  America. 
Southerners  of  the  present  day,  for  instance,  would  do  well  to  know 
New  England— its  physical  background,  its  social  life  as  it  has 
found  expression,  not  only  in  colonial  writings  or  in  the  romances 
of  Hawthorne,  but  more  particularly  in  that  awakening  in  the 
middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when,  as  a  result  of  indus- 
trial development,  educational  progress,  widespread  culture,  and  a 
new  sense  of  freedom  of  thought— all  of  these  the  result  of  social 
cooperation— New  England  reached  its  fullest  development  in 
what  is  known  as  its  golden  age.  Whittier's  "Last  Walk  in  Au- 
tumn," "Snow-bound,"  and  "Songs  of  Labor,"  Lowell's  "Indian 
Summer  Reverie,"  and  "Biglow  Papers,"  Longfellow's  poems  of 
the  home  and  of  sentiment,  and  Holmes'  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  enable  us  to  visualize  New  England  in  its  prime. 

References  : 

Barrett  Wendell:  Literary  History  of  America,  Book  V. 

E.  E.  Hale:  Lowell  and  His  Friends. 

W.  D.  Howells:  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances. 

J.  R.  Lowell:  Letters. 

H.  W.  Longfellow:  Journal. 

C.  E.  Norton:  Life  and  Letters. 

Edwin  Minis:  Articles  on  New  England,  South  Atlantic  Quarterly, 
Volumes  1  and  2. 
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Franklin's  Autobiography,  as  a  picture  of  colonial  Philadelphia 
and  as  a  revelation  of  a  vital  community  spirit,  is  an  invaluable 
manual  of  civic  patriotism.  The  discovery  of  New  York  is  like- 
wise an  important  addition  to  one's  knowledge  of  America,  in  view 
of  the  large  place  it  holds  in  American  life.  It  is  now  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  center  of  the  country. 

References  : 

Irving:  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York. 

Whitman:  Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry,  Mannahatta,  passages  in  Speci- 
men Days  of  America. 
0.  Henry:  The  Four  Million,  and  other  short  stories. 
Ernest  Poole:  The  Harbor. 

The  winning  of  the  West,  the  most  romantic  aspect  of  American 
history,  affords  opportunity  for  the  study  of  pioneer  conditions 
and  characteristics  as  they  have  affected  our  national  life.  The 
qualities  of  endurance,  self-reliance,  initiative,  optimism,  and  ideal- 
ism displayed  by  people  of  a  constantly  receding  frontier  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  spirit  of  irreverence,  inexperience,  disre- 
gard for  tradition  and  discipline,  and  a  tendency  to  underrate 
expert  knowledge.  "The  psychological  West  is  the  point  at  which 
the  emphasis  shifts  from  the  day  before  yesterday  to  the  day  after 
tomorrow." 

References  : 

P.  J.  Turner:  The  Contributions  of  the  West  to  American  De- 
mocracy. 
Cooper:  heather  stocking  Tales. 
Whitman:  Pioneers,  0  Pioneers;  The  Prairies. 
J.  L.  Allen:  The  Choir  Invisible. 
John  Hay:   Jim  Bludsoe  and  Little  Breeches: 

Mark  Twain:  Life   on   the  Mississippi,  Huckleberry   Finn,  and 
Roughing  It. 

Joaquin  Miller:  Westward  Ho!  and  other  Songs  of  the  Sierras. 

Bret  Harte:  Poems  and  stories. 

Edwin  Markham:  The  Man  With  the  Hoe. 

Owen  Wister:  The  Virginian. 

Southern  life  and  history  before  and  after  the  Civil  War  are  too 
little  known  by  Americans  and  by  Southern  people  themselves. 
The  life  of  Virginia,  of  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans,  as  inter- 
preted by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Owen  Wister's  Lady  Baltimore, 
and  Cable's  Old  Creole  Days,  respectively,  is  an  interesting  and 
vital  part  of  American  life.    More  important  is  the  knowledge  of 
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the  South  of  today,  as  it  makes  its  transition  from  the  old  order 
to  the  new.   The  South  is  today  the  land  of  opportunity. 

Refeeences  : 

T.  N.  Page:  The  Old  South,  and  In  Ole  Virginia. 
H.  A.  Wise :  The  End  of  an  Era. 
W.  H.  Page:  The  Rebuilding  of  Old  Commonwealths. 
E.  G.  Murphy:  The  Present  South. 

The  novels  of  Ellen  Glasgow,  Mary  Johnston,  H.  S.  Harrison,  Corra 
Harris,  etc. 

The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  10  vols. 
The  Library  of  Southern  Literature,  14  vols. 
Minis  and  Payne:  Southern  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Trent:  Southern  Writers. 
Baskervill:  Southern  Writers. 
• 

II.    THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SPIRIT 

Every  one  of  the  sections  has  been  at  one  time  or  another  a 
menace  to  the  Nation.  Differences  in  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions, disintegrating  forces  after  the  Kevolutionary  War,  slavery, 
Civil  "War,  Eeconstruction,  alien  races,  legislation  for  special  in- 
terests and  classes,  the  power  of  the  demagogue  in  arousing  preju- 
dices— have  all  been  obstacles  to  a  real  union. 

When  we  have  realized  these  obstacles  then  we  are  prepared  to 
visualize  the  forces  that  have  made  for  a  true  nationalism.  To 
have  the  national  spirit,  to  think  nationally,  is  difficult.  The  Kevo- 
lutionary War,  the  coming  together  of  the  various  colonies  under 
the  presidency  of  Washington,  the  interpretations  of  freedom  and 
democracy  by  Jefferson,  the  decisions  of  John  Marshall,  the  con- 
structive power  of  Hamilton,  the  national  songs,  the  orations  of 
Webster,  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce,  the  expansion 
of  the  West  due  to  men  of  both  sections,  the  writings  of  Lincoln, 
Koosevelt,  and  Wilson,  the  post-bellum  utterances  of  Lee,  Lamar, 
and  Grady,  and  the  poems  of  Lowell,  Whitman,  and  Lanier  have 
all  tended  towards  the  development  of  a  national  spirit. 

Especially  significant  among  these  forces  are:  the  growth  of 
Lowell  from  the  sectionalism  of  his  early  anti-slavery  poems  to 
the  broader  nationalism  of  the  "Harvard  Commemoration  Ode," 
"Under  the  Old  Elm,"  and  "The  Independent  in  Politics";  the 
letters  of  Eobert  E.  Lee  (1865  to  1870),  which  reveal  him  as  "a 
great  American"  concerned  with  "the  alleviation  of  passion,  the 
dissipation  of  prejudice,  and  the  restoration  of  reason";  the 
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speeches  of  Henry  Grady,  who  revealed  the  South  to  the  Nation 
and  the  Nation  to  the  South ;  and  Mrs.  Howe's  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic/'  which,  though  long  unpopular  in  the  South,  is 
now  recognized  as  the  best  of  our  songs  in  expressing  the  sentiment 
of  the  Nation  in  the  present  world  crisis. 

Different  from  these  writings  are  such  books  as  Riis'  The  Mak- 
ing of  an  American,  Mary  Antin's  The  Promised  Land,  and 
Booker  Washington's  Up  from  Slavery,  in  which  American  insti- 
tutions and  social  life  are  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  men  who 
have  found  here  opportunities  of  self-realization  and  freedom. 
The  perils  of  immigration,  on  the  other  hand,  are  powerfully  set 
forth  in  Aldrich's  "Unguarded  Gates." 

Refekences  : 

Books  cited  in  the  summary  or  in  the  bibliographies  of  other 
sections. 

III.    INTERPRETERS  OF  FREEDOM  AND  DEMOCRACY 

With  the  realization  of  the  triumph  of  the  national  spirit  we 
are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the 
American  people  as  they  have  been  set  forth  by  foreign  critics  and 
by  our  own  thinkers.  Generalization  is  always  a  difficult  process, 
but  critics  are  generally  agreed  that  Americans  are  noted  for  a 
higher  general  average  of  individual  prosperity  and  social  well- 
being,  for  self-reliance  and  initiative  in  all  their  undertakings,  for 
optimism,  and  for  faith  in  the  ability  of  American  institutions  to 
solve  any  problems  that  may  arise. 

These  qualities  and  consequent  achievements  have  been  often 
attributed  to  freedom  and  democracy.  These  words,  so  easy  to 
be  used  in  a  conventional  or  meaningless  sense,  need  constant 
defining  and  restating.  Freedom  with  Jefferson  meant  the  re- 
moval of  restraints  on  the  individual,  whether  social,  religious,  or 
political ;  with  Lincoln  it  meant  the  application  of  the  law  of  free- 
dom to  all  races;  with  President  Wilson  it  means  emancipation 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  industrial  system  that  is  the  resultant  of 
the  individual  freedom  advocated  by  Jefferson.  To  read  the  latter's 
The  New  Freedom  is  to  have  a  new  conception  of  this  old  word. 

One  particular  application  of  our  boasted  freedom  is  found  in 
the  present  situation  in  America,  when  one  is  forced  to  define  anew 
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the  limits  of  freedom  of  discussion  and  thought.  The  LaFollette 
case,  the  expulsion  of  professors  from  Columbia  and  other  Ameri- 
can institutions,  the  removal  of  public  school  teachers,  the  censor- 
ship of  books  and  periodicals  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
excitement  of  public  opinion  at  any  alleged  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  Government's  policy  in  time  of  war— all  raise  interesting  ques- 
tions that  call  for  a  new  application  of  the  old  formula.  We  should 
have  constantly  in  mind  the  danger  of  magnifying  error  by  perse- 
cution, seeming  or  real,  and  of  preventing  that  serious  thinking 
on  the  part  of  leaders  at  a  time  when  feeling  and  action  are  domi- 
nant. 

Democracy  in  the  time  of  Jefferson  and  much  later  meant  uni- 
versal suffrage,  which  has  constantly  been  attacked  by  opponents 
of  this  system  of  government,  and  which  needs  to  be  studied  in  its 
practical  workings.  It  meant  also  as  little  government  as  possible, 
a  distrust  of  centralized  government  that  might  hamper  the  free 
development  of  the  individual.  In  process  of  time  industrial  con- 
ditions have  so  changed  as  to  make  an  individualistic  democracy 
a  means  of  oppression.  The  supreme  problem  of  our  time  is  the 
harmonizing  in  democracy  of  individualism  and  the  social  welfare. 
Many  things  that  have  been  attained  in  the  way  of  social  efficiency 
and  progress  in  autocratic  governments  will  have  to  be  wrought 
out  by  the  whole  people  regarded  as  a  social  unit  working  through 
government.  Hamilton  perverted  the  national  idea  by  resisting 
the  democratic  faith;  Jefferson  perverted  the  democratic  idea  by 
resisting  a  strong  and  efficient  government.  The  two  must  be 
harmonized  in  the  social  state  of  the  future  in  order  that  we  may 
have  a  disciplined  and  trained  instrument  of  government  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  "the  great  state."  The  Germans  have  unity 
without  freedom,  the  Kussians  freedom  without  unity.  Can  we 
combine  the  two  ?  Is  the  democracy  that  we  now  offer  the  world 
a  final  form  of  society? 

References  : 

Whitman:  Poems  and  Democratic  Vistas. 
J.  R.  Lowell:  Democracy. 

Herbert  Croly:  The  Promise  of  American  Life. 
Wells:  Social  Forces  in  England  and  America. 
Alderman:  Can  Democracy  Be  Organized? 
Carlyle:  Past  and  Present. 
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IV.   AMERICAN  IDEALS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  CULTURE 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  political  ideals  of  the  Nation  leads 
directly  to  a  consideration  of  education  or  culture  as  an  element 
in  the  making  of  our  civilization.  Universal  suffrage  is  doomed 
to  failure  unless  we  have  an  intelligent,  instructed,  public  opinion ; 
and  democracy  is  a  failure  unless  the  best  experts  in  science  and 
government  shall  contribute  to  the  making  of  "the  great  state." 

Foreign  critics  of  America,  like  Arnold  and  Ruskin,  long  descried 
our  lack  of  culture,  while  our  own  expatriated  Americans,  like 
Henry  James,  have  bewailed  a  lack  of  distinction  in  manners  and 
art.  On  the  other  hand,  self-satisfied  Americanism,  as  manifest 
in  the  writings  of  Mark  Twain  and  Walt  Whitman,  has  found 
little  need  for  culture.  Mark  Twain's  judgments  of  music,  art, 
and  literature,  and  his  criticisms  of  European  places  and  ideals, 
are  illustrations  of  our  crude,  and  sometimes  grotesque,  deprecia- 
tion of  culture,  while  Whitman's  warfare  upon  standards  of  liter- 
ary taste  and  his  vociferous  demand  for  an  entirely  new  and  form- 
less art  have  at  times  marred  the  value  of  his  original  work.  At 
the  same  time,  both  these  writers  have  done  valuable  work  in 
denouncing  the  affectation,  the  conventionalism  of  .a  large  Ameri- 
can public  that  has  pretended  to  like  what  it  really  did  not  like,  or 
has  been  satisfied  with  the  veneer  of  culture. 

There  has,  however,  been,  almost  from  the  beginning,  a  stream 
of  tendency  in  America  making  for  the  knowledge  of  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said.  The  type  of  English  culture  that  pre- 
vailed in  Virginia  in  colonial  and  ante-bellum  days  and  that 
reached  its  climax  in  the  architecture  and  ideals  of  the  University 
of  Virginia ;  the  life  of  Charleston  as  it  was  typified  in  St.  Michael's 
Church  and  in  the  homes  of  that  romantic  city,  no  less  than  in  the 
literary  group  presided  over  by  William  Gilmore  Simms ;  the  love 
of  English  rural  life  and  literary  shrines,  as  well  as  the  feeling 
for  Spain  that  Irving  revealed  in  the  Sketch  Booh;  and,  above  all, 
the  high  state  of  culture  in  Boston  in  the  mid-years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — these  have  all  counterbalanced  the  cruder  elements 
of  American  life.  In  and  around  Boston  there  was  developed  not 
only  the  most  ■  remarkable  group  of  writers  this  country  has  ever 
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.produced,  but  a  general  average  of  culture  that  gave  point  to  the 
expression,  "Boston  is  a  state  of  mind."  The  Saturday  Club,  the 
Dante  Club,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Lowell  Institute,  Copley 
Square  with  its  public  buildings  representing  all  the  elements  of  a 
higher  culture,  the  lyceums  of  provincial  towns,  and  the  growth 
and  influence  of  Harvard  University,  are  all  instances  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  attainment  of  popular  culture.  Longfellow's  "Nurem- 
berg" and  sonnets,  Lowell's  critical  essays,  and  Norton's  lectures 
on  Italian  poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts  are  the  flowering  of  this 
culture. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  education  has  been  to  acquaint 
American  youths  with  the  best  culture  of  the  past.  But  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts — the  inheritor  of  this  type  of  education — has  been 
criticized  by  President  Wilson  for  its  failure  to  do  this  very  thing. 
Furthermore,  William  James,  in  his  "Social  Yalue  of  the  College 
Bred"  has  lamented  the  failure  of  American  colleges  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  American  public  in  the  way  of  vital  leadership. 
American  popular  education,  according  to  Ex-President  Eliot  and 
J ohn  Dewey,  has  not  related  itself  to  the  life  of  the  people.  In  a 
word,  culture  and  commercialism  seem  to  be  at  odds  with  each  other, 
and  can  only  be  reconciled  in  the  way  indicated  by  President  Gra- 
ham in  a  remarkable  article  on  that  subject.  Certainly  we  may 
look  forward,  not  to  the  abandonment  of  the  old  culture,  but  to  its 
vitalization,  and  to  an  extension  of  the  education  of  all  the  people 
to  the  point  where  it  shall  lead  to  a  more  genuine  democracy.  For 
democracy  is  not  merely  a  theory  of  government,  but  a  state  of 
society  in  which  the  talents  and  qualities  of  all  the  people  have  a 
chance  for  development  and  self-realization. 

References : 

Woodrow  Wilson:  "The  Spirit  of  Learning"  and  "What  is  a  Col- 
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V.    AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CIVILIZATION  AND 
LITERATURE 

Carlyle,  in  1850,  said:  "What  new  elements  of  polity  or  nation- 
hood, what  noble  new  phasis  of  human  arrangement,  or  social 
device,  yet  comes  to  light  in  America?  . '.  .  What  great  human 
soul,  what  great  thought,  what  great  noble  thing  that  one  could 
worship  or  loyally  admire,  has  yet  been  produced  there?  None; 
the  American  cousins  have  yet  done  none  of  these  things."  These 
words  are  a  challenge  to  us  to  consider  the  distinctly  original  con- 
tributions of  this  country  to  the  civilization  and  thought  of  the 
world.  Many  men  and  forces  and  ideas  that  loom  large  in  our 
own  eyes  have  not  had  carrying  power  to  reach  other  nations. 

Ex-President  Eliot  has  happily  summarized  what  he  considers 
the  five  most  important  contributions  we  have  made  to  civilization 
as  (1)  peace-keeping,  (2)  religious  toleration,  (3)  the  development 
of  manhood  suffrage,  (4)  the  welcoming  of  newcomers,  or  all  sorts 
of  foreigners,  to  our  shores,  and  (5)  the  diffusion  of  well-being 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.  While  each  of  these,  especially 
the  first,  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  contemporary  develop- 
ments, they  may  be  said  to  be  generally  accepted. 

We  are  now  more  concerned  with  the  formulation  of  distinctive 
ideas  in  adequate  expression.  Our  unparalleled  commercial  pros- 
perity has  led  not  only  to  unprecedented  benefactions  to  education, 
art,  science,  etc.,  but  to  such  a  statement  as  Andrew  Carnegie's 
Gospel  of  Wealth  and  to  Whitman's  spiritual  interpretations  of 
material  phenomena.  In  the  realm  of  political  thought  the  words 
of  Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  and  Wilson  have  been  heard  round  the  world. 
A  fact  of  supreme  importance  just  now  is  that  President  Wilson 
has  become  the  recognized  interpreter  of  the  aims  of  the  Allies, 
and  especially  in  his  insistence  that  we  must  look  to  a  League  of 
the  Democratic  Nations  of  the  Earth  to  Enforce  Peace.  In  edu- 
cation, we  have  produced  some  few  scholars  whose  works  entitle 
them  to  be  considered  international  figures,  while  in  the  books  of 
Eliot  and  Dewey  we  have  a  philosophy  of  education  that  will  be 
more  and  more  regarded  as  defining  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  educational  thought  and  practice.    The  philosophical  writings 
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of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  William  James  are  read  by  philoso- 
phers in  all  countries;  only  from  America  could  have  come  the 
philosophy  of  Pragmatism,  which,  however  open  to  criticism,  must 
be  considered  in  any  future  statement  of  ultimate  realities. 

Never  before  did  some  American  writers  loom  so  large  in  the 
imagination  of  the  world.  The  Leather-Stocking  Tales  of  Cooper, 
the  nature  poetry  of  Bryant,  Lanier,  and  Whitman,  the  wilding 
flavor  of  Thoreau,  the  optimism  and  intuition  (on  critical  and 
spiritual  subjects)  of  Emerson,  the  critical  opinions  and  the  stories 
and  poems  of  Poe,  the  humor  and  original  flavor  of  Mark  Twain, 
the  virility  and  cosmic  range  of  Whitman,  and  the  fiction  of  Haw- 
thorne and  O.  Henry,  have  all  come  within  the  range  of  an  inter- 
national court  of  literature.  The  recognition  of  these  writers  by 
readers  and  critics  abroad  warrants  our  impression  of  them  as 
giving  to  the  world  something  that  is  fresh,  vital,  and  original. 
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THE  IDEAL  OF  DEMOCRACY  AND 
THE  WORLD  MAP 


On  January  8th,  President  Wilson  outlined,  in  an  address  to 
Congress,  fourteen  essentials  for  which  the  United  States  and  its 
Allies  are  fighting.  Peace,  he  intimated,  can  only  come  when  the 
attainment  of  these  fourteen  aims  is  assured. 

Fighting-  for  Permanent  Peace 

In  considering  these  aims,  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
our  supreme  purpose  in  this  struggle  is  not  merely  to  help  to  end 
this  war ;  it  is  to  end  WAE.  This  war  could  be  ended  tomorrow ; 
but  it  could  at  present  be  ended  only  on  terms  that  would  leave 
German  militarism  still  in  the  saddle,  unrepentant,  a  deadly  menace 
to  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  the  world.  If  the  war  ended 
tomorrow  in  a  patched-up  peace — the  sort  of  peace  that  Germany 
has  been  advertising  that  she  is  ready  to  negotiate — it  is .  absolutely 
certain  that  the  German  rulers  would  regard  their  plans  of  world 
conquest  as  merely  deferred.  They  would  at  once  set  to  work  to 
prepare  for  what  they  are  already  calling  "the  next  war."  Within 
a  generation  the  world  would  again  be  deluged  in  blood.  All  the 
resources  of  Western  Europe  and  of  America  would  need  to  be 
turned  towaid  preparation  for  the  inevitable  struggle.  The  United 
States  would  become  a  great  armed  camp,  in  which  millions  of  our 
young  men  would  be  constantly  training  for  military  service.  The 
burdens  of  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  a  great  military  and 
naval  force  would  fall  heavily  upon  us  all.  We  would  no  longer  be , 
able  to  devote  our  energies  unhampered  to  the  constructive  work 
of  nation-building.  Always  before  our  eyes  would  be  the  vision 
of  the  ordeal  by  battle  which  our  children  must  some  day  undergo. 

Such  an  inconclusive  peace  we  cannot  suffer.  Those  who  advise 
it  are  deliberately  or  unknowingly  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Germany.  We  must  fight  on  until  we  can  end,  not  only  this  war, 
but  the  conditions  which  made  it  possible  and  which  would  make 
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future  wars  certain.  For  we  would  be  drawn  into  any  future 
European  war  as  inevitably  as  we  bare  been  drawn  into  this  war. 
The  world  will  not  be  safe  for  us  to  live  in  until  it  is  "'safe  for 
every  peace-loving  nation  which,  like  our  own,  wishes  to  live  its 
own  life,  determine  its  own  institutions,  be  assured  of  justice  and 
fair  dealings  by  the  other  peoples  of  the  world,  as  against  force 
and  selfish  aggression." 

3Iap  of  Europe  Must  be  Redrawn 

What,  then,  must  be  done  to  insure  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
justice  and  safety?  First  of  all,  the  present  map  of  Europe  must 
be  redrawn.  But  it  has  been  redrawn  at  the  end  of  every  European 
struggle,  and  the  conditions  which  lead  to  war  have  not  thereby 
been  removed.  It  was  redrawn,  for  example,  after  the  Napoleonic 
,Wars,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815;  but  most  of  the  adjust- 
ments then  made  proved  only  sources  of  unrest  and  struggle,  for 
they  were  made  in  the  interests  of  sovereigns,  not  of  peoples.  The 
changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  which  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
present  war  must  be  of  a  different  sort ;  they  must  be  of  a  character 
to  insure  "a  just  and  stable  peace."  Such  changes  can  be  made,  if 
only  a  simple  principle  is  adhered  to.  This  principle  is  that  which 
underlies  democracy  everywhere;  it  is  the  right  of  peoples  to 
determine  their  own  destinies.  This  means  that  in  a  permanent 
settlement  much  attention  must  be  given  to  the  "principle  of  nation- 
alities" ;  people  of  the  same  blood  and  sympathies  must  be  allowed 
to  unite  themselves  under  the  same  government. 

New  Principle  Revolutionary 

Simple  and  obvious  as  this  principle  sounds  to  every  believer  in 
popular  government,  it  is  really  revolutionary.  For  in  the  past 
the  destinies  of  peoples  have  been  decided  by  conquest  and  by 
secret  diplomacy,  not  by  their  own  wishes.  The  result  has  been  that 
millions  of  people  in  Europe  live  under  alien  rule  which  they  detest, 
sundered  from  people  of  their  own  nationality  with  whom  their 
dearest  wish  is  to  be  reunited.  What  the  President  proposes  is 
that  the  future  of  the  European  peoples  be  decided  not  on  the  basis 
of  conquest  and  of  the  interests  of  dynasties,  but  by  their  own 
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wishes.  The  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  which  the  President 
indicates  as  necessary  are  all  based  on  this  simple  principle. 

Belgium  Must  be  Restored 

Belgium,  of  course,  must  be  evacuated  and  restored  by  Germany, 
and  her  complete  independence  assured.  This  must  be  done,  not 
only  for  Belgium's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  world. 
For  the  independence  and  security  of  Belgium  were  guaranteed 
by  international  agreement,  and  if  the  wrong  done  her  be  not 
righted,  "the  whole  structure  and  validity  of  international  law  is 
forever  impaired." 

What  a  Democratic  Peace  Means  for  France 

Germany  must  evacuate  and  restore  the  French  territory  which 
she  now  occupies,  and  which  she,  in  violation  of  international  law, 
has  wantonly  looted  and  devastated.  She  must  further  restore  to 
France  the  French  provinces,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  she 
wrested  by  force  from  France  in  1871.  In  1870,  Bismarck  forced 
war  on  France;  he  has  left  in  his  memoirs  a  full  statement  of  the 
trickery  by  which  this  was  done.  France,  disastrously  defeated 
after  a  short  campaign  by  the  perfectly  equipped  Prussian  military 
machine,  was  obliged  to  accept  humiliating  terms  of  peace,  losing 
to  Germany  these  two  provinces  on  her  eastern  border  and  paying 
a  huge  indemnity.  The  French  population  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine was  thus,  to  their  own  rage  and  grief,  obliged  to  accept  the 
alien  rule  of  Germany.  Justice  will  only  be  done  these  people  when 
they  shall  once  again  be  united  with  their  own  kinsfolk.  This 
wrong  which  Germany  did  France  was  one  of  the  underlying 
causes  which  helped  to  bring  on  the  present  war.  It  must  be 
righted  in  justice  to  France,  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  to  secure 
the  future  peace  of  Europe. 

The  Principle  of  Nationality  Applied  to  Italy 

Italy  is  fighting  for  a  small  strip  of  territory  on  her  northern 
border  and  for  a  region  including  Trieste  just  across  the  Adriatic. 
Both  these  districts,  ruled  by  Austria,  are  inhabited  by  people  of 
Italian  blood.    They  are  known  as  "Italia  irredenta"  (unredeemed 
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Italy).  In  1815,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Italian  peninsula, 
then  comprising  a  number  of  small  separate  states,  was  handed 
over  to  Austria,  in  part  outright,  in  part  as  a  sphere  of  influence. 
This  was  done  in  absolute  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the  Italians, 
who  hated  Austria.  In  the  years  from  1859  to  1866  the  Italians 
expelled  Austria  from  Italy,  and  united  themselves  as  a  single 
state  under  the  leadership  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  first  king  of 
Italy.  But  they  did  not  succeed  in  expelling  Austria  from  the 
territory  for  which  Italy  is  now  fighting;  hence  it  is  still  "unre- 
deemed," though  Italian  as  truly 'as  Venice  or  Eome.  These 
Austrian  subjects  of  Italian  blood  and  sympathies  must  be  allowed 
to  unite  with  the  country  of  their  choice. 

A  Just  Peace  Means  an  Independent  Poland 

"An  independent  Polish  state  should  be  erected  which  should 
include  the  territories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  popula- 
tions." This  follows  from  the  same  simple  principle.  Poland, 
formerly  a  powerful  state  bounded  by  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Eussia,  was,  by  a  series  of  partitions  the  last  of  which  took 
place  in  1795,  divided  among  those  three  states.  The  Poles  have 
thus  been  for  more  than  a  century  a  people  without  a  country, 
some  owing  a  forced  allegiance  to  Eussia,  some  to  Germany,  some 
to  Austria.  In  the  present  war  they  have  often  been  obliged  to 
fight  against  each  other.  These  unhappy  people  must  be  freed  and 
allowed  their  own  form  of  government.  Since  the  Polish  state  will 
be  small,  and  will  be  surrounded  by  powerful  neighbors,  its  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  must  be  "guaranteed  by  inter- 
national covenant."  That  is,  all  the  powers  must  agree  that  they 
will  respect  its  territory,  will  not  make  war  on  it,  and  that  it  must 
always  remain  neutral  in  the  event  of  war  among  its  neighbors. 
Such  international  agreements  already  exist  in  the  cases  of  Belgium 
and  Switzerland.  Since  the  new  state  will  have  no  sea-coast,  it 
"should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,"  in  order  that 
it  may  carry  on  unhampered  trade  with  other  countries.  (A  state 
which  has  no  sea-coast  is  obviously  at  a  disadvantage  in  its  com- 
merce. A  country  which  lies  between  it  and  the  sea  may,  for 
example,  levy  heavy  duties  on  all  goods  passing  through  its  terri- 
tory on  the  way  to  or  from  such  a  state,  and  may  otherwise 
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handicap  its  trade.  It  is  only  just,  therefore,  to  guarantee  coun- 
tries without  sea-coast  free  access  to  the  sea.) 

The  Balkan  States  Must  be  Free 

The  Balkan  countries  (Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Monte- 
negro, and  Albania)  present  an  extremely  puzzling  problem.  In 
principle,  however,  what  should  be  done  is  clear:  their  relations 
"must  be  determined  by  friendly  counsel  along  historically  estab- 
lished lines  of  allegiance  and  nationality,"  and  international 
guarantees  given  them.  The  Balkan  states  must  remain  inde- 
pendent, their  boundaries  being  determined  by  lines  of  nationality. 
Neither  Germany  nor  Austria  must  be  allowed  to  reduce  any  of 
them  to  the  position  of  vassal  states.  They  must  remain  free  in 
justice  to  their  own  peoples  and  to  the  world.  Intrigues  for  power 
in  the  Balkans  on  the  part  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  have  long 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  friction.  Russia  has  always  been  in- 
terested in  events  in  this  region,  as  some  of  the  Balkan  peoples  are 
Slavs  (of  the  same  blood  as  the  Russians).  Austria  has  sought  to 
extend  her  influence  over  these  states,  and  in  1908  annexed  the 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  are  Serbian  in  blood 
and  sympathy.  This  she  did  in  direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  signed  in  1878.  Germany  supported  Austria  in  this  high- 
handed act,  which  nearly  led  to  a  European  war. 

Germany  herself  wants  a  dominating  position  in  the  Balkans,  as 
they  are  on  the  road  to  Asia  Minor,  and,  as  explained  in  Leaflet  No. 
8  of  this  series,  Germany  wants  Asia  Minor  for  herself.  It  is 
clear  that  if  the  peace  of  Europe  is  to  be  assured,  international 
guarantees  must  be  entered  into  that  will  put  an  end  to  such  constant 
meddling  in  Balkan  affairs.  The  Balkan  peoples  must  be  free  to 
determine  by  amicable  and  just  agreements  their  own  destinies. 
As  a  preliminary,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  Rumania,  Serbia, 
and  Montenegro,  now  occupied  by  the  Central  Powers,  shall  be 
evacuated  and  restored.  Serbia,  which  has  no  sea-coast,  must,  like 
Poland,  be  accorded  free  access  to  the  sea  for  its  commerce. 

Democracy's  World  Map  and  the  German  Empire 

But  what  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey  ?  Are  they 
to  suffer  losses  of  territory  as  the  pric^  of  permanent  peace  ?  The 
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answer  is  clear.    Germany,  as  already  indicated,  must  give  up 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France,  and  must  evacuate  and  restore  the 
territories  which  she  has  occupied  during  the  present  war.  With 
Germany  herself  we  have  no  desire  to  interfere.    "We  have  no 
jealousy  of  German  greatness,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  program 
that  impairs  it.    We  grudge  her  no  achievement  or  distinction  of 
learning  or  of  pacific  enterprise  such  as  have  made  her  record  very 
bright  and  very  enviable.    We  do  not  wish  to  injure  her  or  to  block 
in  any  way  her  legitimate  influence  or  power."    Nor  do  we  propose 
to  dictate  to  Germany  by  what  form  of  government  she  shall  be 
ruled.   We  must,  however,  insist  that  agreements  for  peace  and  for 
future  security  be  concluded  by  spokesmen  who  represent  the 
German  people,  and  whose  word  can  be  trusted— not  by  the  present 
irresponsible  rulers  of  Germany.    This  is  indispensable.  The 
world  has  learned  by  bitter  experience  that  treaties,  solemn  pledges, 
international  agreements  of  all  sorts,  are  kept  by  the  present  rulers 
of  Germany  only  so  long  as  it  suits  their  purpose.    Absolutely  no 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  agreements  to  which  they  might 
bind  themselves.    In  some  manner,  which  it  is  for  the  German 
people  themselves  to  determine,  we  must  know  that  those  Germans 
with  whom  we  treat  for  peace  represent  the  thought  and  the  will 
of  the  German  people  themselves,  and  are  not  merely  mouthpieces 
of  the  ruling  military  aristocracy,  whose  plighted  word  no  sane 
people  would  for  a  moment  accept.    Germany  must  of  course  leave 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkans,  and  Turkey,  free  to  shape  their 
own  destinies.    These  countries  are  now  practically  vassal  states 
to  Germany.    Her  power  over  them  must  be  relinquished.    This  is 
fundamentally  right;  it  is  also  expedient.    For  if  Germany  were 
allowed  to  retain  her  present  dominant  influence  on  these  countries 
she  would,  as  explained  in  Leaflet  No.  8,  be  the  greatest  military 
power  the  world  has  ever  seen,  an  ever-present  threat  to  civilization. 
The  world  simply  cannot  trust  Germany,  as  at  present  constituted, 
with  such  power. 

Austria  to  be  Safeguarded 

As  for  Austria-Hungary,  the  President  declares  that  the  place 
of  its  peoples  among  the  nations  should  be  "safeguarded  and  as- 
sured," and  that  they  "should  be  accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of 
autonomous  development."    In  his  December  message  asking  for 
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a  declaration  of  war  on  Austria,  the  President  is  more  specific. 
"We  do  not  wish,"  he  says,  "in  any  way  to  impair  or  to  rearrange 
the  Austro-Hnngarian  Empire.  It  is  no  affair  of  ours  what  they  do 
with  their  own  life,  either  industrially  or  politically.  We  do  not 
purpose  or  desire  to  dictate  to  them  in  any  way.  We  only  desire 
tc  see  that  their  affairs  are  left  in  their  own  hands,  in  all  matters, 
great  or  small."  That  is,  Austria  must  be  really  free — free  from 
Germany,  into  whose  hands  she  has  unhappily  fallen.  She  must  be 
left  to  work  out  her  own  destiny  unhampered.  She  is  not,  like 
France,  a  country  made  up  of  people  of  the  same  blood,  but  includes 
a  bewildering  jumble  of  races.  The  meaning  of  the  President's 
statement  that  "the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  .  .  .  should  be 
accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous  development"  is 
probably  that  the  world  should  in  justice  insist  that  each  of  these 
nationalities  which  make  up  the  Empire  should  be  allowed  to 
govern  itself  in  all  local  affairs,  to  use  its  own  language,  maintain 
its  own  educational  institutions,  etc.  Austria  has  suffered  greatly 
in  the  past  because  certain  races  within  her  borders  have  attempted 
to  tyrannize  over  others  and  to  refuse  them  such  free  conduct  of 
their  own  affairs.  If  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  to  endure  in 
the  world  after  the  war,  it  is  evident  that  equality  of  opportunity 
must  be  afforded  the  various  nationalities  within  its  borders. 

The  Principle  of  Nationality  Applied  to  Turkey 

Turkey  is  now  almost  altogether  an  Asiatic  power.  As  the  result 
of  the  Balkan  wars,  she  was  left  in  1913  with  a  territory  in  Europe 
only  about  the  size  of  Maryland.  This,  and  the  part  of  Asia  Minor 
inhabited  by  people  of  Turkish  blood,  will  by  the  principle  of 
nationality  be  secured  to  her.  But  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia 
also  includes  at  present  various  subject  races,  which  Turkey  has 
proven  herself  utterly  unfit  to  govern.  These  regions  include 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia  (which  the  British  have  invaded,  advancing 
beyond  Bagdad),  Syria  (which  is  being  gradually  occupied  by  the 
British,  Jerusalem  recently  having  fallen  to  them),  and  Arabia 
(which  has  proclaimed  its  independence  of  Turkey).  The  world 
cannot  leave  these  races  to  Turkish  domination.    It  cannot,  above 
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all,  leave  to  their  tender  mercies  Armenia,  whose  recent  history 
under  Turkish  rule  is  one  long  horror.  These  subject  peoples  must 
be  "assured  an  undoubted  security  of  life  and  an  absolutely  unmo- 
lested opportunity  of  autonomous  development."  Whether  these 
peoples  should  be  made  independent  or  should  be  placed  under  some 
sort  of  international  protectorate  the  President  does  not  state.  For 
their  own  safety,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  course  will  be 
adopted  with  most  of  them.  No  single  power  can  be  allowed  to 
dominate  here.  These  unhappy  peoples  may  well  be  regarded  as  the 
proteges  of  the  world,  and  encouraged  in  peace  and  safety  to  work 
out  their  own  destinies  with  the  friendly  counsel  of  all. 

There  is  one  further  condition  to  which  Turkey  must  agree.  It 
is  that  the  Dardanelles  (the  narrow  strait  which,  with  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus,  separates  Turkey  in  Europe  from 
Turkey  in  Asia)  "should  be  permanently  opened  as  a  free  passage 
to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations  under  international  guar- 
antees." The  fact  that  Turkey  controlled  this  passage,  and  could 
admit  or  exclude  shipping  passing  through  it  as  she  chose,  has 
been  a  great  handicap  to  the  sea-trade  of  Eussia,  Bumania,  and 
Bulgaria  (a  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  show  why).  So 
strongly  has  Kussia  chafed  under  this  that  the  Allies  were  obliged  to 
promise  Bussia,  before  the  Bussian  revolution,  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople when  the  war  was  won.  Such  a  promise  was  easily  de- 
fensible, since  it  meant  the  well-merited  expulsion  of  the  Turk  from 
Europe.  Becent  events  in  Bussia  have,  however,  made  it  possible  to 
avoid  even  this  violation  of  the  principle  of  nationality  in  the  final 
settlement,  to  secure  to  Turkey,  as  already  indicated,  that  part  of 
her  empire  which  is  Turkish  in  blood,  and  to  insist  merely,  in 
simple  justice,  that  the  Dardanelles  be  made  neutral  territory, 
open  to  all  on  equal  terms  at  all  times.  This  is  merely  a  legitimate 
extension  of  the  principle  of  the  "freedom  of  the  seas."  All 
waters  more  than  three  miles  from  any  coast  are  already  regarded 
as  neutral  territory,  open  to  all  alike.  There  is  no  reason  why  an 
important  waterway  between  two  continents  which  happens  to  be 
something  less  than  that  in  width  should  be  regarded  as  exclusively 
the  property  of  the  country  which  it  borders,  to  close  or  open  to 
the  commerce  of  other  nations  as  it  sees  fit.  No  interest  of  Turkey 
is  jeopardized  by  this  action,  and  the  whole  world  will  benefit. 
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Kussia  to  Determine  Her  Own  Destinies 

Revolutionary  Russia  desires  neither  annexations  nor  indemni- 
ties. Her  territories  now  occupied  by  Germany  must  naturally  be 
evacuated,  and  she  must  be  given  the  freest  opportunity  to  work  out 
her  own  destinies  and  formulate  her  own  institutions.  What  the 
Russian  people  really  want,  what  lines  their  future  development 
will  follow,  no  man  can  yet  tell.  She  must  be  allowed  her  own 
■unhampered  choice.  She  must  not  be  interfered  with,  but 
neither  is  it  just  that  we  should  turn  away  from  her  suddenly  freed 
population,  who  as  yet  know  not  what  to  do  with  their  new  liberty, 
and  refuse  them  advice  and  assistance.  "The  treatment  accorded 
Russia  by  her  sister  nations  in  the  months  to  come  will  be  the  acid 
test  of  their  good-will,  of  their  comprehension  of  her  needs  as 
distinguished  from  their  own  interests,  and  of  their  intelligent  and 
unselfish  sympathy." 

Democracy  and  Colonial  Possessions 

There  remain  questions  of  various  colonies,  especially  of  the 
colonies  of  Germany,  which  are  now  all  in  the  possession  of  her 
enemies.  The  old  method  of  settling  such  questions  was  to  force  a 
defeated  nation  to  cede  such  occupied  colonies  to  the  victor,  or  to 
use  their  possession  as  a  means  of  bargaining  for  other  desired 
advantages.  The  President  makes  a  revolutionary  proposal,  but 
one  which  is  fundamentally  just,  when  he  states  that  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  themselves  must  be  consulted,  and 
"must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  govern- 
ment whose  title  is  to  be  determined."  Whether  Germany  gets 
her  colonies  back  depends  not  upon  a  diplomatic  bargain,  but  upon 
whether  her  claims  to  them  are  just,  and  whether '  the  peoples 
concerned  desire  to  live  under  her  rule. 

A  New  International  Era 

If  the  changes  in  the  present  map  proposed  by  the  President 
shall  be  carried  out,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  new  inter- 
national era  will  have  dawned.  At  the  close  of  previous  wars, 
territorial  adjustments  have  been  made  by  a  small  group  of  men 
sitting  in  secret  around  a  table,  each  man  concerned,  not  with  the 
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interests  of  the  populations  which  would  be  affected,  but  with 
getting  the  best  possible  bargain  for  his  own  side.  Peoples  have 
been  handed  over  from  one  rule  to  another  with  no  consideration 
of  their  national  blood  and  sympathies,  often  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  own  wishes.  As  a  result,  national  quarrels  and  jealousies 
have  been  kept  alive.  The  President  has  declared  that  all  this  must 
end.  There  is  to  be  no  secret  bargaining,  no  taking  advantage  of 
temporary  military  occupancy  for  purposes  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. Instead,  the  prime  considerations  in  all  territorial  settle- 
ments are  to  be  the  interests,  nationalities,  and  sympathies  of  the 
people  affected.  Old  wrongs  committed  by  force  must  be  righted, 
nationalities  must  be  respected;  the  map  must  be  redrawn  along 
lines  indicated  by  fundamental  justice,  not  by  dynastic  and  imperial- 
istic considerations. 

We  must  remember  that  what  is  done  to  the  map  of  Europe  is  of 
vital  and  immediate  concern  to  every  American  citizen.  Our 
"splendid  isolation"  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Our  children  will  live 
out  their  days  in  peace  only  if  these  things  shall  be  equitably 
settled. 

In  a  future  leaflet  the  economic  and  political  measures  which 
must  be  put  in  force  if  permanent  peace  is  to  be  assured  will  be 
considered. 
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FOREWORD 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Department  of  English,  held  last  May  it  was 
decided,  as  a  part  of  a  program  whereby  courses  might  be  more 
effectively  related  to  present  issues,  that  a  book  of  selections  illus- 
trating American  ideals  should  be  prepared  and  published,  that  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  secondary  school 
course  in  English  to  democratic  idealism  should  be  contributed  to 
educational  journals,  and  that  an  outline  of  British  and  American 
national  ideals  as  expressed  in  literature  should  be  prepared  for  the 
use  of  college  classes,  reading  clubs,  and  private  students.  The 
first  of  these  undertakings  resulted  in  the  publication,  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  of  American  Ideals,  a  collection  of 
prose  and  poetry  edited  by  Professor  Foerster  of  the  Department 
of  English  and  Professor  Pierson  of  the  Department  of  History. 
The  second  project  is  being  carried  out  through  the  publication  in 
the  High  School  Journal  of  a  series  of  articles  by  five  members  of 
the  departmental  staff.  The  third  project,  a  syllabus  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  six  members  of  the  Department,  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  pages.  In  addition,  an  anthology  of  patriotic  selections, 
many  of  them  dealing  with  the  present  war,  has  been  prepared  by 
Professors  Hanford  and  McKie  of  the  Department  of  English, 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  Williams  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  is  published  by  the  University;  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  course  in  Freshman  composition  have  been  worked  out 
by  the  staff,  an  account  of  which  will  shortly  be  published;  an 
account  of  the  methods  by  which  required  work  in  literature  has 
been  more  intimately  related  to  present  interests  and  problems  was 
presented  to  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  at  the  Atlanta  meeting,  by  Professor  Greenlaw;  and  an 
advanced  class  in  composition  has  established  a  review  designed 
to  give  expression  to  the  college  man's  reaction  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  today,  the  first  issue  of  which  has  been  distributed. 

These  items  are  set  down  in  order  to  make  clear  the  relation  of 
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the  outline  here  presented  to  what  the  Committee  believes  is  a 
legitimate  function  of  English  teaching  at  the  present  time.  The 
transformation  in  the  character  of  American  life  in  the  last  few 
months,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  towards  organizing  a 
democracy  for  effective  warfare,  has  been  educational  as  well  as 
administrative.  The  nation  has  been  converted  into  a  school; 
even  stamp-canceling  machines  are  made  to  drive  home  the  ele- 
mentary lesson  that  to  win  the  war  something  besides  soldiers  and 
guns  is  necessary.  We  are  seeking  to  secure,  in  a  few  months  and 
through  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  spirit  of  cooperation  of  free 
citizens,  the  efficiency  that  Germany  has  been  engaged  in  school- 
mastering  into  her  people  with  method  and  precision  through  more 
than  a  generation.  Our  object  is  efficiency,  but  this  efficiency  is 
not  to  be  attained  through  the  conversion  of  men  into  machines; 
above  the  business  organization  is  to  be  the  illumined  spirit. 

In  gaining  this  illumination  of  the  spirit  many  agencies  are 
to  be  used.  The  duty  of  school  and  college  to  contribute  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  citizen  of  a 
democracy  was  never  more  clearly  outlined  than  now.  The  issues 
are  of  greater  moment  to  the  future  of  democracy  than  even  the 
winning  of  the  war.  In  an  address  delivered  in  Raleigh  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  President  Alderman  said:  "In 
order  to  organize  an  autocracy,  the  rulers  ordain  that  it  shall  get 
in  order  and  provide  the  means  to  bring  about  that  end.  To 
organize  a  democracy,  we  must  organize  its  soul,  and  give  it  power 
to  create  its  own  ideals."  This  truth  we  have  long  recognized  in 
theory  in  our  age  of  gold;  in  the  iron  present  it  becomes  matter 
not  of  philosophical  idealism  but  of  concrete  and  stern  necessity. 

It  is  significant  of  the  gulf  between  German  ideals  and  the  ideals 
of  democracy  that  for  the  one  we  must  go  ultimately  to  Machiavelli, 
adding  to  the  exposition  of  his  philosophy  of  force  and  frightful- 
ness  the  writings  of  von  Clausewitz,  von  Moltke,  von  Bernhardi, 
those  of  Nietzsche  and  Treitschke,  and  the  celebrated  "Hun" 
speech  of  the  present  German  Emperor  in  1900;  for  the  other — ■ 

Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us, 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us — they  watch  from  their  graves! 
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while  Wordsworth,  as  Mr.  Dicey  has  recently  shown  with  new 
emphasis,  was  not  only  poet,  but  statesman.  One  may  well  con- 
trast "this  intolerable  Thing  of  which  the  masters  of  Germany 
have  shown  us  the  ugly  face,  this  menace  of  combined  intrigue 
and  force,  which  we  now  see  so  clearly  as  the  German  power,  a 
Thing  without  conscience  or  honor  or  capacity  for  covenanted 
peace,"  with  the  ideal  of  the  State  set  forth  by  Wordsworth  in  one 
of  his  letters : 

Military  policy  merely  will  not  perform  all  that  is  needful,  nor  mere 
military  virtues.  England,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  requires  what 
is  more  difficult  to  give  it — a  new  course  of  education,  a  higher  tone  of 
moral  feeling,  more  of  the  grandeur  of  the  imaginative  faculties  and 
less  of  the  petty  processes  of  the  unfeeling  and  purblind  understanding, 
that  would  manage  the  concerns  of  nations  in  the  same  calculating  spirit 
with  which  it  would  set  about  building  a  house.  Now  a  state  ought  to  be 
governed  upon  calculations  and  from  impulses  similar  to  those  which 
give  motion  to  the  hand  of  a  great  artist  when  he  is  preparing  a  picture, 
or  of  a  mighty  poet  when  he  is  determining  the  proportions  and  the 
march  of  a  poem:  much  is  to  be  done  by  rule;  the  great  outline  is 
previously  to  be  conceived  in  distinctness,  but  the  consummation  of  the 
work  must  be  trusted  to  resources  that  are  not  tangible,  though  known 
to  exist. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  poet's  song  nerves  and  inspires — 
For  every  God 

Obeys  the  hymn,  obeys  the  ode; 

not  merely  that  he  pleads  the  cause  of  the  common  man,  interprets 
freedom,  duty,  immortality;  not  merely  that  he  judges  clear-eyed 
the  motives  and  deeds  of  men  and  nations — 

There  are  two  laws  discrete, 
Not  reconciled — 

Law  for  man,  and  law  for  thing; 
The  last  builds  town  and  fleet, 
But  it  runs  wild, 
And  doth  the  man  unking; 
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not  even  that  we  may  find  in  him  the  expression  of  our  deepest 
idealism  in  a  crisis  like  the  present — 

Happy  are  all  free  nations,  too  strong  to  be  dispossessed, 
But  blessed  are  they  among  nations  that  dare  to  be  strong  for 
the  rest, 

What  avail  the  plough  or  sail, 
Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail? 

Our  life  is  but  a  little  holding,  lent 
To  do  a  mighty  labor:  we  are  one 
With  heaven  and  the  stars  when  it  is  spent 
To  serve  God's  aim:  else  die  we  with  the  sun; 

but  that  the  documents  on  which  all  free  governments  are  founded, 
the  charters  of  human  liberties  which  have  been  won  from  Prus- 
sianism  throughout  the  centuries,  the  causes  and  records  and  final 
interpretations  of  all  those  moments  in  human  history  which  alone 
make  human  history  significant,  have  found  their  birth  in  poetry 
before  they  were  written  on  the  statute  books  or  in  the  chronicles. 
"Poets,"  says  Shelley,  "are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the 
world !" 

It  is  because  of  their  belief  in  these  things :  that  "to  organize 
a  democracy,  we  must  organize  its  soul,  and  give  it  power  to  create 
its  own  ideals" ;  that  in  the  present  struggle  "the  consummation  of 
the  work  must  be  trusted  to  resources  that  are  not  tangible,  though 
known  to  exist";  and  that  these  spiritual  resources  are  set  forth 
for  us  or  are  immensely  stimulated  by  the  poets,  "unacknowledged 
legislators  of  the  world,"  that  the  Committee  has  prepared  these 
outlines.  No  more  impressive  lesson  could  be  learned  about  the 
real  significance  of  the  great  struggle  than  would  result  through 
placing  in  parallel  columns  extracts  from  the  writings  which  the 
present  masters  of  Germany  have  made  their  bible  and  extracts 
from  the  bible  of  liberty  and  democracy  contained  in  the  poems 
and  prose  works  cited  in  the  following  pages.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  be  understood  as  implying 
that  in  their  judgment  the  method  of  studying  literature  here  set 
forth  should  displace  all  other  methods.   Literature  as  an  art  and 


or 
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its  relations  to  other  arts ;  literature  as  a  source  of  recreation  and 
enjoyment;  the  relation  of  literature  to  science  and  philosophy, 
and  other  similar  topics  are  not  treated  here.  One  has  no  adequate 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton  or  Wordsworth  if  he  knows 
these  poets  only  from  the  point  of  view  here  set  forth.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  need  is  insistent :  to  our  social  and  military  organization 
we  must  also  add  spiritual  organization.  It  will  do  us  great  good 
to  recognize  that  the  poet  is  not  only  the  singer,  but  also  the  maker ; 
maker  not  of  noble  ideals  for  individuals  merely,  but  for  nations  too. 

E.  G. 
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CHAP TEE  I 
From  Beowulf  to  Shakespeare 

.  To  THE  ^OEMAN  CONQUEST. 

I.  The  Historical  Background.  The  comitatus  system  of  the 
Germanic  invaders  of  Britain  resulted  in  countless  tribal 
feuds,  in  constantly  shifting  tribal  boundaries,  and  in  a  lack 
of  national  unity.  The  process  of  consolidation  was  due  to 
many  causes,  such  as  union  against  a  common  foe,  inter- 
marriage, isolation  from  the  continent,  and  the  development 
of  peaceful  pursuits.  The  coming  of  Christianity  furthered 
this  process  in  many  ways.  The  Danish  invasion,  however, 
revealed  a  sad  lack  of  national  unity  and  the  need  of  a 
national  leader,  such  as  Alfred  the  Great.  The  unity  which 
arose  from  the  need  of  concerted  action  against  a  common 
enemy  was  impaired  during  the  comparatively  peaceful 
years  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest. 

II.  The  Literature. 

1.  The  attitude  toward  the  sovereign. 

a.  The  Germanic  ideal.  Early  English  heroic  poetry 
Germanic,  not  national,  in  character.  Beowulf  illus- 
trates this  Germanic  background  and  origin.  In  it, 
and  in  other  poetry  belonging  to  the  same  kind,  the 
warrior  is  the  ideal  hero,  and  heroism  in  war  is  the 
greatest  manly  virtue.  See  Widsith,  135  ff. ;  Beowulf, 
1386-1389,  1700-1709,  1953  ff.,  2391  ff.  Might  is 
almost  the  only  protest  against  an  injury,  and  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  a  friend  or  kinsman  is  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion. Beowulf,  1383-1385,  1769-1773;  compare  Egils- 
saga,  Grettir  saga,  etc.;  this  motif  common  in  Old 
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Norse  sagas.  Compare  also  the  survival  of  the  theme 
in  Hamlet.  Again,  laws  attempted  only  to  regulate 
and  legalize  such  bloodshed.  The  avenger  might  be 
bought  off:  wergeld,  wite,  hot.  Beowulf,  156,  470, 
1055,  2442.  The  ideal  hero  risked  his  life  in  unselfish 
service,  as  Beowulf's  story  shows. 

b.  The  early  English  ideal.  This  shows  a  blending  of  the 
conception  of  warrior  with  the  conception  of  king. 
The  king,  legally  chosen,  was  more  than  a  mere  war- 
rior, for  he  had  responsibilities  to  his  folk. 

c.  This  ideal  was  further  developed  by  the  teachings  of 
Christianity:  humility,  reverence,  charity.  Edmund 
the  Blessed  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  new  hero- 
king:  "If  thou  art  set  up  as  a  ruler,  exalt  not  thyself, 
but  be  among  men  as  one  of  them.  .  .  .  Lo,  too  shame- 
fully are  these  poor  people  ill-treated;  it  were  dearer 
to  me  now  to  fall  in  fight,  if  only  my  people  might 
keep  their  land.  ...  I  neither  purpose  nor  desire  in 
my  heart  that  I  alone  should  remain  after  my  dear 
thegns."    (Asser,  Life  of  King  Alfred.) 

2.  The  tribe  as  the  social  unit. 

a.  The  social  unit  was  the  tribe,  not  the  family  or  the 
nation ;  there  were  no  settled  states  or  fixed  boundaries. 
Illustrations  of  tribal  feuds  are  found  in  Widsith, 
45-49;  Beowulf,  2472  ff . ;  2910-2998;  2025  ff . ;  1068- 
1159;  and  in  the  Finnsburg  Fragment. 

b.  For  the  tendency  toward  unifying  the  tribes  into  a 
single  nation,  see  the  life  of  King  Alfred,  and  compare 
also  Brunanburh  and  Maldon. 

3.  Racial  traits. 

a.  Strong  sense  of  loyalty  shown  in  the  relation  between 
leader  and  his  men  in  the  comitatus.  See  Beowulf, 
160  ff.,  2144  ff.,  2866  ff.,  Wanderer,  34  ff. 

b.  Patriotism,  while  manifested  in  the  love  of  home,  as 
in  Beowulf,  656,  693,  etc.,  is  not  marked.  See  Wan- 
derer, in  which  the  hero  is  prompted  by  love  of  fame 
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rather  than  by  any  sense  of  national  loyalty.  But  the 
later  heroic  poetry  shows  the  beginnings  of  national 
spirit.  See  Brunanhurh  and  Maldon. 
c.  There  was  pronounced  distinction  between  the  classes ; 
wergeld  differed  according  to  the  rank  of  the  murdered 
man;  there  were  no  lowly  characters  in  the  heroic 
poetry,  and  we  find  no  literary  expression  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people. 

Refekences:  Beowulf,  translated  by  C.  G.  Child,  in  the  Riverside  Liter- 
ature Series,  and  by  P.  B.  Gummere  in  The  Oldest  English  Epic; 
this  volume  also  contains  translations  of  other  heroic  poetry. 
Brunanhurh,  Maldon,  Wanderer,  Widsith,  are  found  in  Cook  and 
Tinker,  Select  Translations  from  Old  English  Poetry;  see  also 
Tennyson's  Brunandurh  in  any  complete  edition  of  his  poetry. 
For  the  Life  of  King  Alfred  (Asser),  see  the  Bohn  Library.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  literature  of  this  period,  with  many 
translated  passages,  is  found  in  Stopford  Brooke's  English  Litera- 
ture from  the  Beginnings  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

B.  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer. 

I.  The  Historical  Background.  The  JSTorman  invasion  so  com- 
pletely changed  political  and  social  conditions  in  England 
that  it  required  centuries  to  complete  the  slow  process  of 
fusing  the  two  races  into  a  unified  nation.  This  fusion, 
involving  the  reconciliation  of  opposing  languages,  laws, 
and  customs,  was  brought  about  by  many  different  agencies : 
common  clergy  and  minstrels,  union  against  a  common  foe, 
intermarriage,  loss  of  contact  with  the  continent,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  national  language,  the  development  of  English 
trade,  and  the  rise  of  a  strong  middle  class. 
II.  The  Literature. 

1.  The  attitude  toward  the  sovereign. 

a.  The  king  as  military  hero  is  depicted  in  the  Old  French 
Song  of  Roland,  well  known  in  England,  and  in  the 
English  metrical  Morte  Arthure. 

b.  In  the  vast  literature  dealing  with  Arthur,  the  king 
becomes  the  embodiment  of  the  ideals  of  the  people. 
He  is  the  saga-hero,  like  Beowulf ;  the  world-conqueror, 
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like  Alexander  or  Caesar ;  a  national  leader,  like  Shake- 
speare's Henry  Y ;  but  his  world  is  the  world  of  faerie, 
and,  in  the  later  romances,  religious  mysticism  blends 
with  the  old  supernaturalism. 
c.  The  knights,  brilliant  men  at  arms  who  surrounded  the 
king,  are  also  less  real  than  romantic  adventurers.  In 
the  later  romances  their  exploits  overshadow  the  deeds 
of  the  king.  Both  king  and  followers  are  elevated  by 
imagination  and  religion. 

2.  The  sense  of  national  life  and  unitv. 

a.  In  the  Arthurian  romances  this  element  is  felt  only 
slightly.  But  the  Chronicles,  of  which  there  were 
many,  supplied  patriotic  impulses  and  glorification  of 
the  nation.  There  were  also  many  poems  glorifying 
individual  heroes,  national  military  successes,  superi- 
ority over  other  nations,  and  praising  England. 

3.  The  people. 

a.  The  aristocratic  point  of  view.  French  literature  ap- 
pealed to  the  aristocrats  of  both  nations.  Gower  wrote 
in  French,  Latin,  and  English;  Chaucer  in  English, 
though  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  France  in  both 
form  and  matter.  In  the  Canterbury  Tales  the  knight- 
squire-yeoman  group  is  most  important  socially;  the 
knight  resembles  the  older  heroic  figures  of  the  ro- 
mances ;  the  squire  is  the  young  gallant,  like  Aucassin 
or  Floris,  well-known  figures  in  French  romance.  But 
Chaucer  has  little  sense  of  national  traits  in  his  por- 
traits of  these  characters.  As  to  the  humble  characters 
in  Chaucer's  poem,  people  like  the  parson,  the  plow- 
man, etc.,  we  find  no  indignant  protest  against  social 
abuses,  though  the  treatment  is  sympathetic;  there  is 
little  mention  of  the  stirring  events  of  1381. 

b.  The  rise  of  an  important  middle  class.  In  this  period 
we  find  a  literature  written  for  and  from  the  middle 
classes.  Havelolc,  a  romance,  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  chivalric  romances :  humble  characters  are  intro- 
duced, the  style  is  homely  and  colloquial,  the  setting 
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simple  and  lowly.  Robert  of  Gloucester  advocates  the 
cause  of  the  commons  against  the  king  and  appeals 
to  their  interest  in  national  history.  Folk  songs  and 
popular  ballads  and  tales  find  interest  in  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor.  There  is  also  a  literature 
praising  the  common  soldier  as  against  the  great  hero : 
Laurence  Minot  in  his  songs;  writings  of  the  chron- 
iclers, illustrate  this  point. 

The  people's  voice.  Ballads  such  as  those  dealing  with 
Bobin  Hood,  Adam  Bell,  and  other  popular  heroes, 
express  discontent  of  the  commons  under  the  strict 
laws  and  their  failure  to  find  justice.  Popular  poems 
and  pamphlets  attack  the  corrupt  church  (on  this  point 
compare  also  Chaucer),  denounce  abuses  of  justice, 
express  sorrow  for  England's  shame.  Culmination  of 
this  in  Piers  Plowman,  which  deals  with  all  classes: 

Of  all  manner  of  men,  the  mean  and  the  rich, 

Some  put  them  to  the  plow,  and  played  full  seldom, 

And  some  gave  themselves  to  pride,  apparelled  them 

accordingly, 
And  some  chose  trade,  to  prosper  the  better. 

Besides  the  satire  on  abuses  in  church  and  social  life, 
the  homely  exhortations  to  better  things,  the  vivid 
sense  that  England  is  not  made  up  of  kings  and  great 
ones,  Piers  Plowman  is  a  document  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  understanding  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
Commons.    Of  the  king,  we  are  told — 

Knighthood  led  him, 
Might  of  the  Commons  made  him  to  reign. 

With  all  this  compare  the  peasant  revolt  of  1381,  with 
its  marching  song — 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman? 
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Refeeexces:  For  the  study  of  the  literature  of  this  period  three  an- 
thologies, in  modern  English,  will  be  found  most  helpful:  The 
Chief  Middle  English  Poets,  Romance  Vision,  and  Satire,  and  The 
Chief  British  Poets  of  the  14th  and  15th  Centuries,  all  published 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  For  the  student  who  wishes  to 
concentrate  his  attention  upon  a  few  works,  it  will  be  best  to  use 
Malory's  Morte  Darthur  and  The  High  History  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
both  in  Everyman's  Library,  to  represent  romance  and  the  chiv- 
alric  ideal;  selections  from  Chaucer,  especially  the  Prologue  and 
the  Knight's  Tale,  for  the  vivid  portraits;  and  selections  from 
Piers  Plowman  (a  little  volume  published  by  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  is  the  most  convenient)  to  represent  fhe  growing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  common  people  and  their  suffer- 
ings. Ker's  Medieval  English  Literature,  published  by  Holt  & 
Company  in  the  Home  University  Library,  is  the  most  readable 
brief  account.  A  good  selection  from  the  ballads  is  in  the  River- 
side Literature  Series,  another,  somewhat  more  inclusive,  in  the 
series  of  Lake  English  Classics,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

C.  From  Chaucer  to  the  Accession  of  Elizabeth  (1558). 

I.  The  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  marked  by 
civil  war  (Roses,  ending  with  Bosworth,  1485),  which  greatly 
reduced  the  number  and  power  of  the  noble  families;  the 
commons,  in  the  meantime,  gained  in  prosperity.  The  abso- 
lutism of  the  Tudors  (beginning  with  Henry  VII,  1485) 
was  favorable  to  this  growth,  since  it  gave  peace  and  order, 
and  also  to  the  growth  of  national  spirit,  the  break  with 
Eome  under  Henry  VIII  helping  in  this. 

II.  The  literature  is  of  small  significance  with  respect  to  politics 

and  national  ideals.  Caxton,  the  printer,  began  the  work 
that  was  to  bring  literature  within  the  reach  of  all  classes ; 
books  of  travel,  chronicles,  treatises  on  manners  and  courtesy, 
on  social  conditions  (More's  Utopia),  and  education  (As- 
cham),  as  well  as  romances,  illustrate  this  diffusion.  The 
influence  of  the  Bible,  now  translated  and  gradually  perme- 
ating all  classes,  continues  the  work  of  Wiclif  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

III.  The  outstanding  events,  in  their  influence  on  the  thought  of 
the  people,  are  the  diffusion  of  the  classics  under  the  Tudors 
(humanism),  and  the  expansion  of  the  world,  both  physical 
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and  mental,  through  discovery  and  exploration  and  through 
contact  with  the  advanced  civilizations  of  Italy  and  France 
(the  Renaissance). 

References:  The  Robin  Hood  ballads  and  More's  Utopia  reflect  condi- 
tions among  the  people.  The  Paston  Letters,  which  are  acces- 
sible in  several  editions,  are  an  invaluable  picture  of  life  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  For  national  history  of  the  period,  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  London  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical plays,  Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  parts  i  and  ii,  Henry  V, 
Henry  VI  (in  three  parts),  and  Richard  III,  may  be  used. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  English  Renaissance 

Part  I.    The  Epic  of  the  Thirty  Years 

I.  The  Argument. 

1.  England  at  the  Accession  of  Elizabeth  (1558). 

From  a  contemporary  account:  "The  Queen  poor;  the 
realm  exhausted ;  the  nobility  poor  and  decayed ;  good  cap- 
tains and  soldiers  wanting;  the  people  out  of  order;  justice 
not  executed;  all  things  dear;  division  among  ourselves; 
war  with  Prance;  the  Prench  king  bestriding  the  realm, 
having  one  foot  in  Calais  and  the  other  in  Scotland;  stead- 
fast enemies,  but  no  steadfast  friends." 

2.  The  England  of  the  Armada  (1588). 

Thirty  years  progress  from  weakness  to  power.  The  in- 
terpretation of  it,  with  a  prophecy  of  England's  future 
greatness,  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene;  the  spirit  of  it  in 
Shakespeare's  historical  plays ;  the  record  of  it  in  the  deeds 
of  the  seafarers,  in  the  victory  over  the  Spanish  tyranny, 
in  the  foundation  of  the  British  imperial  domain. 
II.  The  Historical  Basis. 
1.  The  Powers  at  Play. 

a.  Pree  England.  The  dispute  about  the  Queen's  right  to 
the  throne,  necessitating  a  complete  break  with  Rome, 
helped  make  England  free.  The  decline  of  the  old 
feudal  nobility  and  the  development  of  something 
analogous  to  cabinet  government  aided  further  in  the 
identification  of  prince  and  state.  Not  only  oppor- 
tunities for  political  advancement  offered  to  men  of  out- 
standing ability,  but  also  freedom  from  religious  and 
civil  persecution  and  encouragement  to  success  in  busi- 
ness made  of  England  a  nation  approaching  Pasteur's 
ideal  of  a  democracy  as  "that  order  in  the  state  in  which 
every  man  has  the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
himself." 
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b.  The  Antagonist:  The  Spanish  Tyranny.  Philip  II, 
the  head  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  state,  with  great 
American  dominions  and  a  powerful  fleet;  a  Kaiser 
claiming  divine  authority  to  spread  Kultur  throughout 
Europe ;  seeking  to  do  this  through  crushing  democratic 
impulses  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  through 
creating  a  far-reaching  and  impregnable  "mittel- 
Europa";  recognizing  in  Free  England  his  chief  foe. 
2.  The  Action. 

a.  Philip's  method  to  sow  dissension  in  England  by  Catho- 
lic plots  against  the  Queen;  to  aid  Mary  of  Scotland; 
to  carry  on  an  active  campaign  in  Ireland,  using  Spanish 
troops,  in  order  to  prevent  England  from  interfering 
in  international  affairs;  to  stamp  out  self-government 
in  the  Netherlands  and  to  make  the  Low  Countries  the 
base  for  a  great  commerce  to  rival  that  of  England. 

b.  The  Old  and  the  New  in  England.  On  the  one  hand  the 
conservatives,  led  by  Burghley,  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
favoring  non-intervention  in  continental  politics,  seek- 
ing safety  through  establishing  a  balance  of  power  and 
thus  alternately  playing  France  and  Spain  against  each 
other;  on  the  other  hand,  the  progressives,  led  by  Lei- 
cester, Sidney,  Raleigh,  Essex,  favoring  intervention 
in  France  in  behalf  of  those  oppressed  for  religion, 
intervention  in  the  Low  Countries;  thus  regarding 
England  as  a  part  of  the  community  of  nations,  not 
isolated;  their  foreign  policy  also  including  an  open 
break  with  Spain  and  the  establishment  of  commercial 
supremacy  over  Spain  through  colonization  of  America, 
through  a  strong  fleet,  and  through  encouragement  to 
commercial  enterprises  undertaken  by  Englishmen. 

c.  The  culmination  in  English  intervention  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  1586,  in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1588, 
and  in  the  beginnings  of  American  colonization. 

d.  The  effect  of  these  events  seen  in  the  new  national  spirit 
in  England,  in  the  unexampled  safety  and  prosperity 
of  the  people,  and  the  definite  establishment  of  England 
as  a  world  power. 
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References:  Creighton,  M.,  The  Age  of  Elizabeth  (the  most  convenient 
handbook,  to  be  read  entire;  but  note  especially  the  Introduction, 
and  Book  I,  chapter  iv;  Book  II,  chapter  ii;  Books  III-VI).  Green, 
J.  R.,  History  of  the  English  People,  Book  VI,  chapters  iii-vi  (see 
especially  chapter  vi  for  an  account  of  Philip:  "The  shadow  of 
this  gigantic  power  fell  like  a  deadly  blight  over  Europe  .  .  . 
the  new  spirit  of  political  liberty  saw  its  real  foe  in  Philip)." 
Froude,  J.  A.,  History  of  England:  The  Reign  of  Elizabeth  (in 
Everyman's  Library,  five  volumes;  see  especially  the  following 
chapters:  i,  xii,  xix,  xx,  xxiii,  xxv,  xxvi,  xxix,  xxx,  xxxiii,  xxxvii). 
Pollard,  A.  F.,  Political  History  of  England,  1547-1603  (see  espe- 
cially chapter  x,  "The  New  Queen  and  the  New  Age";  chapter 
xv,  "The  Crisis  of  Elizabeth's  Reign";  chapter  xvi,  "The  Expan- 
sion of  England";  xx,  "Plot  and  Counterplot";  xxi,  "The  Arbitra- 
ment of  War)."  Gardiner,  S.  R.,  History  of  England,  Volume  I, 
pp.  1-43;  the  best  historical  summary  of  the  period.  For  Eliza- 
bethan Life  and  Manners,  see  Jusserand,  Literary  History  of  the 
English  People,  Volume  II,  Book  V,  chapter  i;  also  the  two 
volumes  entitled  Shakespeare's  England,  published  by  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  a  treasure  house  of  all  sorts  of  curious  and 
interesting  information,  with  copious  illustrations  elsewhere 
inaccessible.  Further  references  are  in  Greenlaw's  An  Outline 
of  the  Literature  of  the  English  Renaissance. 

III.  The  Personages. 
1.  The  Prince. 

a.  A  literature  springs  up  dealing  with  the  education  of 
the  Prince,  or  sovereign.  Examples  are  Elyot's  Bohe 
of  the  Govemour,  1534;  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
1555  fL,  etc.  See  also  Machiavelli,  and  the  Booh  of  the 
Courtier,  below.  Elizabethan  literature  filled  with  por- 
traits of  various  types  of  rulers. 

b.  Marlowe  (1564-1593)  wrote  four  dramas  representing 
Renaissance  thirst  for  power,  for  beauty,  and  for  intel- 
lectual domination.  Of  these,  Tamburlaine  illustrates 
the  conception  that  through  exercise  of  will  a  man  may 
rise  from  humble  position  to  the  highest  place;  the 
drama  is  an  illustration  of  the  will  to  power,  ruthless, 
contemptuous  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  weaker 
princes,  the  object  glory: 

Is  it  not  passing  brave  to  be  a  king 
And  ride  in  triumph  through  Persepolis? 
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In  Edward  II,  another  of  these  plays,  Marlowe  portrays 
a  king  who  fails  through  weakness,  and  deals  with  the 
glamor  attached  to  the  crown  as  a  symbol  of  felicity. 
These  plays,  however,  represent  types  of  Renaissance 
individualism  rather  than  particularly  English  ideals. 

c.  Machiavelli  set  forth  in  The  Prince,  1513,  a  theory  of 
the  state  that  profoundly  influenced  European  politics 
and  was  a  center  of  controversy  in  England.  The 
theories  expounded  in  this  book  mark  a  new  attitude 
toward  history;  the  author  studies  history  in  order  to 
determine  what  methods  bring  success  to  a  prince.  The 
rules  to  be  followed  depend  on  strength  of  will,  the 
theory  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  pitiless  destruc- 
tion of  men  or  peoples  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  new 
and  superior  civilization,  a  pretense  of  piety  and  good 
faith.  The  power  of  Philip  II  was  based  on  this  phi- 
losophy, Burghley  was  a  student  of  it,  Bacon  was  influ- 
enced by  it,  though  he  did  not  accept  all  its  implica- 
tions, Shakespeare's  Richard  III  is  a  dramatization  of 
it.  Machiavellism,  as  understood  in  England,  had  two 
aspects:  a  philosophy  of  force  and  f rightfulness,  pf 
which  Macbeth  may  be  taken  as  an  example;  and  a 
philosophy  of  cunning  and  intrigue,  typified  by  Iago. 
Machiavellism,  then  as  now,  was  a  "menace  of  combined 
intrigue  and  force." 

d.  Shakespeare  portrays  the  Prince  under  many  aspects, 
and  though  he  is  interested  in  character  rather  than  in 
political  theory,  there  is  a  definite  development  in  the 
series  of  portraits.  First  we  have,  in  Richard  II,  Mar- 
lowe's tragedy  of  the  fall  of  a  great  man;  the  crown 
is  the  symbol  of  earthly  felicity;  to  lose  it  is  tragic  in 
itself,  without  reference  to  whether  its  possessor  is  a 
worthy  man  or  a  criminal.  In  Richard  III  every  prin- 
ciple of  Machiavellism  is  employed  by  a  man  who  forces 
his  way  to  the  throne  only  to  lose  it ;  there  is  a  hint  that 
the  frightfulness  did  not  pay,  but  the  point  is  not 
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stressed.    Both  Richard  II  and  Richard  III  are  related 
to  later  tragedies :  Lear,  like  Richard  II,  is  a  tragedy 
of  fallen  greatness ;  the  character  is  more  complex,  how- 
ever, and  glory  and  prosperity  are  no  longer  standards 
of  happiness.    Macbeth  is  Bichard  III  with  a  richer 
character  and  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  Having 
sinned  against  right  and  justice,  he  embarks  upon  a 
career  of  frightfulness  in  order  to  find  sleep,  but  the 
law  that  is  above  kings  and  states  at  length  rights  the 
balance.    Henry  IV  and  Henry  V  constitute  an  epic 
of  the  ideal  Prince :  to  Hal  the  crown  is  symbol  not  of 
felicity  but  of  responsibility;  the  realm  is  not  the  per- 
sonal property  of  a  Prince  whose  life  is  divinely  ap- 
pointed and  guarded,  but  Prince  and  State  are  one. 
Hal  is  essentially  democratic  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
common  man,  in  his  contempt  for  ceremony  and  worldly 
glory,  in  his  homely  justice.    Thus  we  have  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  Prince,  fitting  the  best  English  patriotism 
as  against  the  Machiavellian  doctrines  still  regnant  on 
the  continent.    In  Julius  Cwsar  and  Coriolanus  other 
types  are  set  forth,  with  some  comment  also  on  the  mob. 
e.  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (1590-1595),  which  exerted 
great  influence  on  contemporary  thought,  is  an  epic  of 
English  history  and  a  prophecy  of  British  imperialism. 
Gloriana,  the  Faerie  Queene,  is  Elizabeth  Tudor;  the 
union  between  Arthur  and  Gloriana  symbolizes  the  re- 
turn of  the  old  British  line  (the  Tudors  were  of  Welsh 
ancestry)  to  the  rule  of  England,  the  suggestion  coming 
from  the  old  legend  that  Arthur — 

.    .    .    is  a  king  y-crowned  in  Faerie. 
With  sceptre  and  pall,  and  with  his  regalty, 
Shall  he  resort,  as  lord  and  soveraigne, 
Out  of  Faerie,  and  reigne  in  Britaine. 

In  working  out  this  conception,  Spenser  sets  forth,  from 
many  angles,  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  Prince;  deals 
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with  important  aspects  of  contemporary  history,  dis- 
guised in  the  form  of  an  allegory ;  and  defends  the  pro- 
gram of  Leicester,  Sidney,  Essex.  Raleigh,  and  others 
as  against  the  national  policy  of  Lord  Burghley. 

References:  Elyot's  Boke  of  the  Governour  and  a  translation  of 
Machiavelli's  Prince  are  accessible  in  Everyman's  Library.  No 
inexpensive  English  version  of  Castiglione  exists;  an  interesting 
account  of  the  book  and  of  the  subject  "The  Courtier"  is  in  Ein- 
stein's The  Italian  Renaissance  in  England.  Marlowe's  plays  are 
in  Everyman's  Library  and  in  many  other  editions.  A  good  chap- 
ter on  Shakespeare  is  in  English  Poets  and  the  National  Ideal,  by 
E.  de  Selincourt  (Oxford  University  Press).  Dowden's  Mind  and 
Art  of  Shakspere  and  Bradley's  Shakespearean  Tragedy  are  the 
best  single  volumes  of  criticism.  A  good  single  volume  edition  of 
Spenser,  with  an  excellent  introduction,  is  published  by  the  Oxford 
Press  for  seventy-five  cents.  An  excellent  edition  of  Shakespeare 
is  in  the  same  series. 

2.  The  Courtier.  With  the  passing  of  feudalism  and  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  the  court 
became  the  center  of  national  life.  A  literature  of  courtier- 
ship  sprang  up;  those  who  wished  to  enter  government 
service  sought  an  education  not  supplied  by  the  universi- 
ties. Through  the  courts  of  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth, 
Italian  and  French  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  Eng- 
lish life  and  thought,  and  a  new  internationalism  de- 
veloped. The  great  book  on  the  subject  is  Castiglione's 
II  Cortegiano,  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Hoby 
as  The  Boke  of  the  Courtier  (1561).  The  avowed  object 
of  Spenser  in  the  Faerie  Queene  was  "to  fashion  a  gentle- 
man or  noble  person  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline." 
Bacon,  in  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  points  out  the 
deficiencies  of  the  universities  in  preparing  men  for  gov- 
ernment service.  Sidney  and  Raleigh  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  the  perfect  courtier :  well-educated,  their  hori- 
zon broadened  through  travel,  interested  in  international 
relations,  qualified  to  be  secretaries  of  state.  Thus  the 
courtier,  in  the  best  sense,  is  a  man  whose  worth  springs 
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from  his  own  training  and  ability,  not  from  birth;  whose 
purpose  is  to  serve  the  state ;  and  whose  bearing  and  educa- 
tion make  him  a  gentleman.  The  effect  of  such  ideals  con- 
tributed to  the  evolution  of  democracy,  since  the  funda- 
mental principle  was  that  a  man  is  free  to  rise  by  his 
own  merits.  Elizabeth's  court  was  especially  favorable 
to  this  conception,  and  most  of  her  advisers  were  of  this 
type. 

References:  For  Castiglione,  see  above.  On  Spenser's  ideas  see  his 
letter  to  Raleigh,  printed  as  a  preface  to  the  first  three  books  of 
the  Faerie  Queene.  The  best  illustration  of  courtiership  is  the 
life  of  Sidney:  see  Fulke  Greville's  Memoir  of  him  for  this,  if 
possible;  otherwise,  the  modern  biography  by  Fox  Bourne.  Mar- 
tin Hume's  Great  Raleigh  and  the  recent  volumes  of  selections 
edited  by  F.  W.  C.  Hersey  and  by  G.  Hadow  are  excellent  aids  to 
the  study  of  a  man  whom  Spenser  called  "the  shepherd  of  the 
ocean"  in  allusion  to  his  ideas  about  a  British  empire  overseas. 

3.  The  Scholar.  Less  picturesque  than  the  Courtier,  the  Ren- 
aissance Scholar  nevertheless  contributed  an  important 
part.  In  the  medieval  period  learning  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  theology;  Renaissance  education  develops 
from  this  conception  to  a  view  essentially  modern.  The 
earliest  stage  was  that  of  Humanism,  through  which  the 
Renaissance  came  into  contact  with  the  riches  of  classical 
antiquity:  Erasmus,  More,  Colet,  are  examples.  Ascham, 
tutor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  author  of  the  Scole- 
master,  continued  the  tradition.  But  even  under  humanist 
influences,  the  object  was  to  secure  an  education  that  should 
fit  a  man  to  serve  the  state ;  the  chief  lack  was  in  the  fields 
of  political  and  experimental  science.  Marlowe  expressed 
vigorous  criticism  of  the  universities  in  the  opening  lines  of 
Faustus,  and  Bacon  subjected  the  whole  matter  to  search- 
ing criticism  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  movement  in  relation  to  national  ideals  is 
as  follows:  first,  a  more  intimate  relationship  between 
education  and  life;  second,  a  growing  tendency  to  search 
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for  facts  from  which  deductions  useful  to  conduct,  mode 
of  living,  and  material  prosperity  were  to  be  drawn ;  third, 
a  widening  of  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  middle  classes. 

References:  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Einstein's  Italian 
Renaissance  in  England.  On  Humanism  see  P.  S.  Allen's  The 
Age  of  Erasmus,  a  valuable  study  of  the  world  in  which  the  great 
scholar  lived,  and  Seebohm's  The  Oxford  Reformers  (Everyman's 
Library).  Lee's  Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  has 
a  good  chapter  on  More,  as  well  as  essays  on  other  men  named 
in  this  outline.  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning  is  in  the 
World's  Classics  Series  (Oxford).  See  also  the  chapters  on  edu- 
cation and  scholarship  in  Shakespeare's  England  (Oxford),  and  in 
Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature. 

4.  The  Traveler. 

a.  Various  impulses  led  to  the  interest  in  continental  travel 
characteristic  of  the  period :  the  desire  to  serve  the  state 
through  first-hand  acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs; 
a  new  interest  in  the  literature  and  art  of  Italy  and 
France,  reflected  in  the  large  number  of  translations 
which  so  powerfully  affected  Elizabethan  literature ;  the 
curiosity  about  life;  and  the  desire  for  the  strange  and 
unfamiliar,  reflected  also  in  the  voyages  of  discovery. 
Travel  was  a  part  of  education :  rules  for  it  were  formu- 
lated (cf.  Polonius  to  Laertes,  in  Hamlet)  ;  he  who  came 
back  full  of  affectations  and  foreign  manners  was  a 
subject  for  ridicule;  an  Italianate  Englishman  was  re- 
garded by  moralists  as  a  "devil  incarnate." 
h.  A  second  aspect  appears  in  the  Elizabethan  voyages  of 
discovery,  journeys  on  uncharted  seas.  Following  the 
first  group  of  explorers,  men  like  the  Cabots,  for  in- 
stance, there  sprang  up  a  group  of  great  captains,  "ocean 
knights  errant,"  who  first  fought  in  behalf  of  England 
for  the  freedom  of  the  seas :  Drake  and  Hawkins  are 
illustrations.  These  men  made  war  on  the  Spanish 
cruelty  that  tortured  Indians  and  Africans  and  treated 
Englishmen  who  fell  into  its  clutches  with  the  same 
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monstrous  inhumanity;  they  also  laid  the  foundations 
for  England's  sea-supremacy;  their  deeds  are  an  English 
epic. 

c.  A  third  aspect  is  that  of  colonization,  instituted  through 
desire  for  wealth  and  commerce,  Spanish  colonization 
without  its  fiendishness,  but  later  establishing  in  the 
new  world  another  free  England.  Ealeigh  and  Gilbert 
planted  colonies  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Newfound- 
land (1583-1587);  and  Virginia  (1607)  and  Massa- 
chusetts (1620)  made  their  vision  real. 

References  :  See  the  very  interesting  chapters  "Travel,"  "Voyages  and 
Explorations,"  and  "The  Navy"  in  Shakespeare's  England,  Volume 
I.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Italian  travel  in  Einstein;  see  also 
Howard,  English  Travellers  in  the  Renaissance;  several  chapters 
in  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Volume  IV;  Froude, 
English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  chief  authorities 
are  Hakluyt's  Navigation  (1589)  and  Purchas's  Pilgrims  (1625). 
See  also  Raleigh's  account  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  the  basis  of 
Tennyson's  "The  Revenge." 

5.  "Simon  Eyre"  The  hero  of  one  of  the  novels  of  Thomas 
Deloney  and  of  Dekker's  A  Shoemaker's  Holiday  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  part  played  by  the  commoner 
so  far  as  literature  deals  with  him.  For  the  lower  classes 
as  a  whole  Elizabethan  literature  has  little  good  to  say. 
Shakespeare's  attitude  in  Julius  Ccesar  and  in  Coriolanus 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  time;  other  illustra- 
tions are  in  Sidney's  Arcadia  and  in  other  prose  fiction 
written  for  and  by  the  courtly  classes.  But  to  get  a  true 
view  of  the  subject  one  must  not  confine  himself  to  these 
largely  conventional  and  inherited  treatments  of  the  Com- 
mons en  bloc:  it  is  interesting  to  study  Shakespeare's  char- 
acterizations of  country  folk  and  humbler  citizens,  in 
Henry  IV,  As  You  Like  It,  Cymbeline,  The  Winters  Tale; 
to  take  into  account  the  frequent  passages  in  praise  of  rural 
life  in  these  plays  and  in  Elizabethan  literature  generally ; 
and  to  take  into  account,  also,  the  rise  of  the  merchant 
class.    For  this  last  topic,  Deloney's  Gentle  Craft  and 
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Dekker's  play,  already  referred  to,  give  a  charming  and 
wholesome  picture.  In  Eastward  Ho,  a  drama  by  Jonson 
and  others,  this  same  prosperous  and  healthy  life  is  set 
over  against  the  new  spirit  of  social  and  political  ambition 
that  followed  the  earlier  period.  Jonson's  other  comedies, 
notably  The  Alchemist  (1610),  are  filled  with  satirical 
portraits  illustrating  the  passion  for  show  and  money- 
grabbing  incident  to  increasing  prosperity,  and  the  story 
may  be  continued  through  the  study  of  Massinger's  A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  (about  1622),  and  Shirley's  A  Lady 
of  Pleasure  (1635).  In  all  this  literature  there  is  little 
about  political  rights  or  national  ideals;  it  deals  with  the 
development  of  commercial  individualism  which  we  noted 
first  in  English  literature  in  the  plays  of  Marlowe. 

References  :  In  addition  to  the  literature  cited  in  the  text,  the  following 
items  may  be  useful:  Stephenson's  The  Elizabethan  People  and 
Shakespeare's  London  have  several  chapters  on  country  life  and 
character,  life  in  London,  sports  and  pastimes,  etc.;  see  also 
several  chapters  in  the  second  volume  of  Shakespeare's  England. 
Discussions  of  Shakespeare's  attitude  toward  the  Commons  may 
be  found  in  the  annotated  editions  of  Julius  Gwsar  and  Coriolanus, 
with  further  references.  See  also  an  essay  in  Studies  in  Philology 
for  April,  1916. 

IY.  "This  England." 

1.  The  Rise  of  National  Feeling. 

a.  The  thirty  years  of  peace  under  Elizabeth  developed  a 
new  patriotism.  This  was  intensified  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  Queen  in  her  management  of  religious  differences ; 
by  the  removal,  through  the  extinction  of  the  old  nobil- 
ity, of  factional  quarrels;  by  the  resentment  of  papal 
interference  and  of  the  plots  against  the  Queen's  life 
and  rule ;  and  by  the  Tudor  policy  of  centralizing  power 
in  the  throne  and  of  identifying  the  sovereign  with 
the  state. 

b.  The  effect  of  the  victory  over  Spain  was  to  intensify 
this  feeling.  Pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  captains 
and  the  seamen  and  a  sense  of  the  strength  to  be  found 
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in  unity,  led  to  the  idealization  of  English  institutions 
and  to  keener  interest  in  the  past  history  of  the  nation. 
Hence  the  popularity  of  the  history  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare and  others. 
2.  Shakespeare's  Nationalism. 

a.  In  Henry  VI  the  story  of  "brave  Talbot"  unites  the 
interest  of  Kobin  Hood  and  of  a  national  champion. 

h.  In  John  two  national  themes  are  found:  defiance  of 
foreign  domination,  French  or  papal;  and  the  necessity 
for  internal  harmony.  See  Act  II,  sc.  i ;  IY,  iii ;  V,  i ; 
V,  ii ;  and  the  last  lines  of  the  play : 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them.   Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

See  also  the  references  to  England  as  "that  water-walled 
bulwark,"  etc.  Faulconbridge  (the  Bastard)  represents 
many  traits  that  the  English  were  coming  to  recognize 
as  national :  humor,  even  in  the  form  of  self-criticism ; 
bluff  common  sense;  contempt  for  "commodity";  con- 
tempt for  diplomatic  bargaining;  confidence  in  the 
ability  to  "muddle  through"  even  against  odds;  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  unity  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it ;  hatred  of  war,  yet  recognition  of  its  necessity. 
c.  In  Richard  II  the  selfish  and  sentimental  profession  of 
attachment  to  the  English  soil  expressed  by  Bichard 
(Act  III,  sc.  ii)  is  set  over  against  the  passionate  loyalty 
in  the  words  of  the  dying  John  of  Gaunt  (II,  i).  The 
drama  is  also  important  because,  while  it  contains 
Shakespeare's  clearest  statement  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  (III,  ii),  it  justifies  the  deposition  of  a  ruler 
(III,  iv) ;  compare  also  the  sympathy  with  which 
Bolingbroke  is  treated,  and,  in  the  two  dramas  dealing 
with  Henry  IY,  the  recognition  that,  though  he  got  the 
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throne  wrongfully,  Henry  deserves  his  power  because 
he  uses  it  well.  These  matters  are  of  importance  in 
relation  to  the  Stuart  political  theory  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

d.  In  Henry  V  the  appeal  to  patriotism  is  the  constant 
theme.  The  passages  are  too  many  to  quote ;  note  espe- 
cially the  king's  sense  of  responsibility,  referred  to  under 
the  heading  "The  Prince"  above;  his  care  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  claim  against  France  is  a  just  one  and 
that  his  war  is  not  for  conquest  or  personal  glory  (I, 
ii)  ;  his  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  his  soldiers  at  Har- 
fleur  (III,  i)  and  Agincourt  (III,  vi,  and  IY,  iii)  ;  the 
epilogue,  which  returns  to  the  theme  of  the  necessity 
of  unity. 

3.  Spenser  s  Story  of  Arthegal  and  Britomart.  In  the  Faerie 
Queene,  Books  IY  and  Y,  Spenser  tells  of  the  love  of  Arthe- 
gal and  Britomart.  Arthegal  represents  Justice;  it  is  his 
duty  to  free  Irena  (Ireland)  from  a  monster  (Philip  of 
Spain),  the  reference  being  to  the  Spanish  plots  to  destroy 
Elizabeth  through  fomenting  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Book 
Y  also  deals  with  the  defense  of  the  Low  Countries  in  their 
struggle  against  Philip,  and  of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Mary  of  Scotland,  the  center  of  much  of  the  plotting 
against  Elizabeth.  Britomart  represents  Britain's  war 
strength.  Thus  the  story  is  a  defense  of  the  policy  of  open 
defiance  of  Spain  and  of  the  duty  of  England  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  weak  and  oppressed  nationalities.  The  teach- 
ing is  that  the  union  of  Justice  with  military  strength  will 
free  England  from  her  enemies  and  will  give  her  a  com- 
manding international  position. 

Part  II.    The  Tragedy  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  "Divine  Right" 

In  Spenser's  time,  England's  chief  foe  was  Philip  of  Spain,  who 
appears  under  many  names  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  as  a  monster  to 
be  slain  by  St.  George,  as  a  giant  to  be  overcome  by  the  knight  of 
Justice,  as  the  object  of  England's  quest  to  make  the  world  safe 
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for  her  and  for  the  weaker  nations  just  struggling  into  liberty.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  foe  is  Divine  Right;  the  people's  cham- 
pion is  Parliament.  With  the  execution  of  Charles  I  the  struggle 
seemed  won,  but,  as  often  in  old  stories,  the  foe  had  only  been  driven 
into  temporary  exile,  and  it  was  not  until  an  even  hundred  years 
after  the  Armada  that  England  was  freed  from  this  internal  danger 
and  constitutional  government  was  firmly  established. 
I.  The  King  and  the  Commons. 

1.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Parliament  had  small  place, 
O)  because  of  the  willingness  of  the  people,  in  the  face 
of  national  peril,  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Queen 
and  her  Council;  (b)  because  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Queen 
in  suiting  her  course  to  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
people.  Shakespeare  has  little  to  say  about  Parliaments ; 
he  believed,  however,  in  order  and  degree  and  in  the  observ- 
ance of  proper  balance  in  government.  On  this  see  the 
allegory  of  the  "sea-walled  garden"  in  Richard  II,  Act  III, 
sc.  iv ;  the  commonwealth  of  the  bees,  in  Henry  V,  Act  I, 
sc.  ii ;  and  Ulysses'  speech  on  "degree"  in  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  Act  I,  sc.  iii. 

2.  With  the  accession  of  James  I  (1603)  Parliament  became 
active  (a)  because  of  the  new  political  importance  of  the 
debate  about  religion,  and  (b)  because  of  the  king's  open 
hostility  to  any  limitation  of  his  power :  "It  is  atheism  and 
blasphemy  to  dispute  what  God  can  do  ...  so  it  is 
presumption  and  high  contempt  in  a  subject  to  dispute 
what  a  king  can  do." 

3.  The  quarrel  between  James  and  Parliament  was  increased, 
(a)  by  the  foreign  policy  of  the  king,  which  checked  the 
progressive  and  imperialistic  impulses  set  free  by  Eliza- 
beth's policy,  and  substituted  amity  with  Spain,  refusal 
of  aid  to  the  Dutch,  and  vigorous  suppression  of  both 
Catholics  and  Puritans;  and  (b)  by  his  policy  of  seeking 
grants  of  money  through  bargains  made  with  Parliament, 
thus  preventing  cooperation  and  stimulating  suspicion  and 
hostility. 
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II.  Bacon  as  a  Political  Thinker. 

1.  Both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  statesman  Francis  Bacon  sought 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  James  and 
the  Parliament.  His  policy,  if  adopted,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  crisis  that  led  to  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  Political  significance  in  Bacon's  Essays. 

a.  The  essay  on  "Seditions"  is  closely  related  to  More's 
Utopia:  the  topics  treated  are  the  danger  to  the  state 
from  poverty  among  the  lower  classes ;  the  need  for  com- 
merce and  industrial  employment ;  the  danger  in  concen- 
tration of  wealth.  The  essay  also  treats  of  the  proper 
relations  between  the  Commons  and  the  nobles. 

b.  The  essay  on  "Nobility"  has  useful  remarks  on  democ- 
racy as  being  business-like,  serving  for  utility,  not  need- 
ing rank. 

c.  "Empire"  is  a  treatise  on  "The  Prince,"  particularly 
on  policy ;  it  shows  familiarity  with  Machiavelli,  though 
Bacon  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  Italian  in  all  points. 

d.  "The  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates"  depends  not 
on  extent  of  territory  or  population,  but  on  the  character 
of  the  people.  The  people  must  not  be  overburdened 
with  taxes ;  there  must  not  be  too  great  increase  in  the 
nobility ;  men  of  all  ranks  must  be  healthfully  employed. 
Bacon  also  stresses  sea-power  and  imperialism. 

e.  "Innovations"  are  to  be  brought  about  gradually,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Time. 

/.  Bacon  constantly  is  mindful  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Commons  and  of  the  necessity  for  understanding  them 
as  a  means  to  stable  government;  he  is  impatient  of 
theory:  "We  are  much  beholden  to  Machiavelli  and 
others,  that  write  what  men  do  and  not  what  they  ought 
to  do." 

3.  In  The  Advancement  of  Learning  Bacon  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  history  and  politics,  gives  a  pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  Machiavellian  philosophy,  and  in- 
sists that  government  must  take  account  of  "the  natures 
and  dispositions  of  the  people,  their  conditions  and  neces- 
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sities,  their  factions  and  combinations,  their  animosities 
and  discontents." 
4.  In  various  papers  addressed  to  James,  Bacon  advised  that 
the  king  should  show  a  desire  to  lead  the  people  wisely  and 
wait  for  his  subjects  to  follow  him ;  he  constantly  criticized 
the  "bargaining"  policy  of  dealing  with  Parliament;  he 
set  forth  the  method  through  which  cooperation  might  be 
secured.  In  all  this  Bacon  anticipates  something  of  the 
idea  of  the  American  constitution  concerning  balance  of 
power  among  the  departments  of  government  and  recog- 
nizes the  complexity  of  social  and  political  relations. 

Refekences:  For  the  historical  background  see  Gardiner,  The  Puritan 
Revolution  (Epochs  of  History)  or  his  larger  work,  History  of 
England  from  the  Accession  of  James,  especially  Volume  II,  pp. 
192  ff.  See  also  the  life  of  Bacon,  by  the  same  author,  in  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography. 

III.  From  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Revolution  (1649-1688). 

1.  The  disregard  for  the  spirit  of  the  people  manifested  by 
James  and  Charles  I  bore  the  inevitable  fruit  of  rebellion 
and  the  institution  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  the  Resto- 
ration (1660)  the  old  quarrel  was  renewed  in  somewhat 
different  form,  leading  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  to  the 
invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  (1689).  At  the  end  of  the  struggle  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament  was  forever  established. 

2.  While  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  was  as  autocratic  as 
Stuart  rule,  and  Parliament  was  by  no  means  a  representa- 
tive democratic  body  at  any  time  during  the  long  struggle, 
no  period  in  English  history  is  more  significant  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  modern  English  political  theory. 
Much  of  this  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  John 
Milton. 

IV.  Milton. 

1.  Freedom  as  a  right  of  the  individual. 

a.  His  conception  of  virtue  was  positive,  not  negative :  "I 
cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexer- 
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cised  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her 
adversary."  Thus  he  conceives  of  liberty  as  "strenu- 
ous" : 

What  more  oft  in  nations  grown  corrupt 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty, 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty. 

(Samson  Agonistes.) 

b.  Freedom  is  impossible  if  individual  thought  and  opinion 
are  stifled  by  authority :  "Give  me  the  liberty  to  know, 
to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience, 
above  all  liberties."  "A  man  may  be  a  heretic  in  the 
truth ;  and  if  he  believe  things  only  because  his  pastor 
says  so,  or  the  Assembly  so  determines,  without  knowing 
other  reason,  though  his  belief  be  true,  yet  the  very 
truth  he  holds  becomes  his  heresy."  (Areopagitica.) 
This  tract,  written  in  defense  of  unlicensed  printing, 
is  permeated  by  the  idea  here  represented. 

c.  Yet  freedom  does  not  mean  license,  nor  does  it  imply 
unrestrained  individualism.  For  this  see  Areopagitica, 
Paradise  Lost,  and  compare  the  following  from  the 
Second  Defense:  "To  be  free  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
pious,  to  be  wise,  to  be  frugal  and  abstinent,  to  be  tem- 
perate and  just,  and  lastly,  to  be  magnanimous  and 
brave." 

The  State. 

a.  The  characterization  of  Satan  in  Paradise  Lost  is  a 
study  of  the  will  to  power.  Satan's  pretensions  to  right- 
ful rebellion  against  tyranny  are  specious:  he  is  both 
lion  and  fox,  according  to  the  Machiavellian  rule;  thus 
despite  suggestions  that  "Lucifer  is  an  embodiment  of 
that  very  spirit  of  revolt  against  arbitrary  authority 
which  swept  Charles  I  from  the  throne"  (Moody),  Mil- 
ton really  portrays  the  would-be  conqueror,  a  Tambur- 
laine  or  a  Richard  III,  whose  "high  words"  bear  "sem- 
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blance  of  worth,  not  substance/'  who  "glories"  in  his 
battalion,  yet  finds  himself 

only  supreme 
In  misery:  such  joy  ambition  finds, 

and  since, 

Only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 
To  my  relentless  thoughts, 

he  seeks  to  regain  his  place  in  the  sun  by  warring  on 
the  innocent  and  weak, 

Yet  public  reason  just    .    .    .    compels  me  now 
To  do  what  else,  though  damned,  I  should  abhor. 

b.  The  Sonnets  give  testimony  to  his  conception  of  the  duty 
of  government  to  defend  the  weak  and  oppressed  in 
every  land  ("On  the  Late  Massacre  in  Piemont")  ;  to 
preserve  free  conscience  even  against  its  friends  ("To 
the  Lord  General  Cromwell"),  and  to  seek  to  build  a 
righteous  peace. 

0  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand 

(For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed?) 
Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed 

And  public  faith  cleared  from  the  shameful  brand 
Of  public  fraud.   In  vain  doth  Valour  bleed, 

While  Avarice  and  Rapine  share  the  land. 

(To  Fairfax.) 

c.  England  is  the  "mansion-house  of  liberty"— "liberty 
which  is  the  nurse  of  all  great  wits ;  this  is  that  which 
hath  rarefied  and  enlightened  our  spirits  like  the  influ- 
ence of  heaven;  this  is  that  which  hath  enfranchised, 
enlarged,  and  lifted  up  our  apprehensions  degrees  above 
themselves."  (Areopagitica.) 

d.  His  ideal  of  government  is  "a  frugal  and  self-governing 
democracy  or  commonwealth,  safer  and  more  thriving 
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in  the  joint  providence  and  counsel  of  many  industrious 
equals  than  under  the  single  domination  of  one  imperi- 
ous lord.  .  .  .  The  whole  freedom  of  man  consists 
either  in  spiritual  or  civil  liberty  ...  in  the  civil 
rights  and  advancement  of  every  person  according  to 
his  merit;  the  enjoyment  of  those  never  more  certain, 
and  the  access  to  these  never  more  open,  than  in  a  free 
commonwealth."    {Free  Commonwealth.) 

References:  An  excellent  essay  on  Milton's  political  idealism  will  be 
found  in  English  Poets  and  the  National  Ideal,  by  E.  de  Selincourt 
(Oxford  Press) ;  see  also  the  biographies  by  Pattison,  Raleigh, 
Trent,  and  others.  The  best  edition  of  the  poetical  works  is  that 
by  Moody  (Houghton  Mifflin) ;  a  convenient  selection  from  the 
chief  prose  works  is  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

Epilogue 

Both  the  epic  of  England's  greatness  under  Elizabeth  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Stuarts  illustrate  the  same  characteristic  of  the 
Renaissance  in  England,  though  from  different  angles.  This  char- 
acteristic is  the  emergence  of  the  individual.  Medieval  submission 
to  authority,  preventing  initiative  in  men,  seeking  a  common  lan- 
guage and  idealizing  a  universal  state,  gives  way  to  the  faith  that — 

Nature,  that  formed  us  of  four  elements    .    .  . 

Doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds. 

Our  souls    .    .    .   will  us  to  wear  ourselves,  and  never  rest. 

Marlowe's  words  give  the  key  to  the  discoveries  of  the  age,  to  the 
eager  curiosity  about  life,  to  the  questioning  of  the  old  beliefs,  to 
the  consciousness  of  power,  and  to  the  impulses  whence  grew  the 
modern  state. 

Under  this  conception  the  epic  becomes  reality;  the  English 
Nation  is  the  hero  of  the  new  Iliad. 

*       *  * 

But  development  of  the  individual  may  be  selfish,  unregardful 
of  the  rights  of  others.  King  and  state  alike  must  derive  their 
power  from  the  people  whom  they  serve;  their  security  is  found 
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only  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  their  identification  with 
a  living  and  infinitely  complex  organism. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Stuarts  is  foreshadowed  in  Shakespeare's 
story  of  Richard  II. 

*       *  * 

Finally,  the  free  development  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  state, 
means  not  merely  the  expansion  of  the  horizon,  the  addition  of 
new  realms  of  knowledge  or  territory,  hut  "to  have  the  mind  present 
and  operative  in  every  quarter,  to  reject  the  blandishments  of 
pleasure  and  the  pomp  and  power."  To  attain  it  will  require  exer- 
tions "compared  with  which  the  labour  of  war  is  mere  pastime; 
which  will  require  every  energy  and  employ  every  faculty.  . 
which  demand  a  man  supported  from  above,  and  almost  instructed 
by  immediate  inspiration."  Such  freedom  is  to  be  found  only 
through  discipline,— "there  is  not  that  thing  in  the  world  of  more 
grave  and  urgent  importance  throughout  the  whole  life  of  man, 
than  is  discipline" ;  it  involves  J ustice  and  greatness  of  mind ;  it  is 
''of  such  a  kind  as  arms  can  neither  procure  nor  take  away";  it 
is  unassailable — 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind! 

In  these  words  of  Milton  is  the  highest  reach  of  the  English 
Renaissance,  the  torch  to  be  passed  on. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy:  1642-1815 

I.  The  End  of  the  Stuart  Tyranny  and  the  Beginnings  of 
Party  Government. 

1.  The  basic  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  is  established 
by  the  Great  Rebellion  and  by  the  Revolution  of  1688; 
the  permanent  establishment  of  Parliamentary  control  is 
the  result. 

From  now  on  public  opinion  plays  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant, part  in  the  national  life  and  an  important  political 
literature  arises  in  its  service.  The  party  issues  of  the 
time  are  represented  in  the  political  satires  of  Dryden, 
notably  (a)  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  an  arraignment  of 
the  Protestant  conspiracy  of  Monmouth,  and  (b)  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,  a  defense  of  Catholicism  and  a 
satire  on  the  dissenting  sects.  The  beginnings  of  journalism 
fall  in  this  period. 

See  Gardiner,  Puritan  Revolution  (Epochs  of  History) ;  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  VII,  chapter  xv,  and  Vol.  VIII, 
chapter  i.  A  memorable  picture  of  the  political  and  social  life 
of  the  Restoration  is  contained  in  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys. 

2.  Party  strife  continues  in  a  narrower  field  during  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary  (1689-1702).  The  typical  journalist 
and  pamphleteer  of  the  period  is  Daniel  Defoe.  His  poem, 
The  True-born  Englishman,  is  a  defense  of  William  against 
his  detractors,  and  his  famous  pamphlet,  The  Shortest  Way 
with  Dissenters,  a  piece  of  bitter  irony  on  persecution. 
The  Review  of  Affairs  in  France  is  an  important  landmark 
in  the  history  of  editorial  influence  on  public  opinion. 

See  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  IX,  chapter  i. 

3.  Interest  in  party  politics  runs  high  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
(1702-1714).  Keen  interest  in  foreign  events  and  vigorous 
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discussion  of  public  policy  animate  the  newly  developed 
club  life  of  the  time.  The  coffee-houses  are  centers  for  the 
crystallization  of  public  opinion,  and  from  them  a  new 
periodical  literature  devoted  partly  to  politics,  partly  to 
social  satire,  takes  its  rise.  See  The  Toiler,  numbers  1, 
155;  The  Spectator,  numbers  1,  3,  9,  87,  118,  403,  etc. 

Men  of  letters,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Whigs  and 
Tories,  play  an  important  part  in  politics.  See  lives  of 
Addison,  Swift,  Steele,  Defoe,  in  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. 

See  also  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  IX,  chapters  ii, 
iv;  on  the  history  consult  E.  E.  Morris,  The  Age  of  Anne  (Epochs 
of  History). 

II.  Social  and  Political  Stability  Undee  "Walpole. 

1.  The  Whig  policies  are  definitely  triumphant  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover  (1714).  Democracy  is 
limited  in  England  by  cabinet  government  and  by  political 
corruption,  but  peace  and  material  prosperity  keep  the 
nation  contented  during  the  long  ministry  of  Walpole 
(1714-1742)  in  the  thought  that  a  practical  solution  of 
British  politics  has  been  reached.  Controversial  litera- 
ture diminishes  in  importance. 

See  E.  E.  Morris,  The  Early  Hanoverians  (Epochs  of  History). 

2.  Political  stagnation  is  attended  by  a  spirit  of  acquiescence 
in  the  existing  order.  The  absence  of  spiritual  forces  is 
reflected  in  the  mechanistic  view  of  the  universe  and  in  the 
philosophic  doctrine,  "Whatever  is,  is  right."  See  Pope, 
Essay  on  Man,  Epistle  I  (A  perfect  universe — man  a  cog 
in  the  machine)  ;  Epistle  III  (A  perfect  society — the 
balance  of  jarring  interests;  self-love  and  social  are  the 
same). 

III.  The  Beginnings  of  Change. 

1.  An  undercurrent  of  discontent  is  beginning  to  disturb  the 
facile  optimism  of  the  age.  It  is  felt  in  serious  writers, 
like  Young  (Night  Thoughts),  who  face  the  realities  of 
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life  and  death.  Gray's  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard" 
(1751)  gives  the  mood  of  melancholy,  with  reflection  on 
the  limitations  and  vanity  of  life.  Johnson's  Basselas 
shows  the  fruitlessness  of  the  search  for  happiness  in  this 
world,  and  Voltaire's  Candide  depicts  the  cruelty  of  cir- 
cumstance and  challenges  optimism  by  bitterly  satirizing 
the  idea  that  this  is  the  "best  possible  of  worlds." 

Meanwhile  materialism  is  opposed  by  the  new  spiritual 
force  of  the  religious  revival.  See  John  Wesley's  / owrnal, 
and  the  hymns  of  Watts,  Wesley,  Cowper,  and  Newton. 
2.  The  Growth  of  Social  Passion.  The  claim  of  feeling 
against  the  prevailing  intellectuality  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  long  since  begun  to  be  asserted  by  writers  of  the 
sentimental  school.  This  literature  shows  an  increasing 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed  and  looks 
toward  social  reform.  Early  illustrations  of  the  humani- 
tarian point  of  view  are  to  be  found  in  Steele's  papers  in 
The  Tatler,  e.  g.,  numbers  95,  114,  134,  25 ;  and  in  Thom- 
son's The  Seasons,  "Autumn,"  311-469 ;  "Winter,"  275-423. 
The  poetry  of  William  Cowper  is  wholly  dominated  by  this 
mood:  see  The  Task,  II,  1-284;  290-351;  IY,  333-658;  V, 
177-end.  Cowper  is  strongly  touched  by  the  religious  re- 
vival, and  he  protests  against  corruption  in  society,  tyranny 
in  government,  and  all  forms  of  cruelty  and  wrong.  Crabbe, 
in  The  Tillage,  gives  a  darker  picture  of  the  wretched  lot 
of  poverty. 

Sympathy  with  all  forms  of  humble  life,  a  passionate 
hatred  of  oppression,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  equality  of 
man  make  Kobert  Burns  the  mightiest  prophet  of  the  new 
era.  The  Erench  Kevolution  is  implicit  in  his  personality 
and  his  poems.  See  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  "A 
Winter's  Night,"  "The  Jolly  Beggars,"  "Holy  Willie's 
Prayer,"  "Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,"  "The  Twa  Dogs," 
"A  Man's  a  Man,"  "On  Seeing  a  Wounded  Hare,"  "To  a 
Mouse,"  etc. 

The  practical  fruits  of  these  emotions  are  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  such  movements  as  the  agitation  for  prison  re- 
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form  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  See  lives 
of  J ohn  Howard,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  William  Wilber- 
force  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

3.  The  Conquest  of  India  and  the  victorious  struggle  with 
France,  resulting  in  the  possession  of  Canada,  cause  Eng- 
land to  enter  upon  her  wider  destiny  as  a  world  power  and 
bring  her  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  empire.  Politi- 
cal strife  is  renewed  when  the  reactionary  government  of 
George  III  provokes  the  rise  of  the  liberal  movement  in 
England  and  the  American  struggle  for  independence. 
The  true  conception  of  British  colonial  policy  receives  its 
profoundest  expression  in  the  political  speeches  of  Burke, 
Conciliation  with  the  American  Colonies,  American  Tax- 
ation, Defense  of  Warren  Hastings.  See  John  Morley's 
Burke;  F.  W.  Longman,  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seven 
Years  War  (Epochs  of  History). 

4.  The  Theory  of  Political  Justice.  The  discussions  of  the 
nature  of  sovereignty  growing  out  of  the  English  revolution 
have  led  to  radical  development  of  the  theory  that  political 
power  resides  in  the  people.  Society  is  analyzed  and  men 
are  taught  to  look  toward  the  improvement  of  government 
along  rational  lines,  especially  toward  the  removal  of  the 
artificial  barriers  which  prevent  the  realization  of  the 
ideal  of  equality  and  justice.  Involving  as  it  does  the 
right  and  duty  of  revolution  and  tending  to  disregard 
tradition  and  to  substitute  pure  reason  for  experience,  the 
new  theory  of  political  justice  is  as  much  at  variance  with 
the  constitutionalism  of  Burke  as  it  is  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

The  full  implications  of  this  line  of  thought  are  repre- 
sented by  Rousseau  in  France  {The  Social  Contract)  and 
by  Godwin  {Political  Justice)  in  England.  The  typical 
revolutionary  in  theory  and  practice  is  Thomas  Paine 
{The  Rights  of  Man).  For  summaries  of  the  work  of 
various  theorists  of  revolution,  French  and  English,  see 
Shailer  Matthews,  The  French  Revolution;  Dowden,  The 
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French  'Revolution  and  English  Literature;  and  Brails- 
ford,  Shelley,  Godwin  and  Their  Circle  (Home  University 
Library). 

Political  freedom  for  women  is  advocated  by  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft,  The  Rights  of  Women  (Camelot  Series). 

IV.  The  French  Revolution  and  Its  Effect  in  England. 

1.  The  Upheaval.  The  translation  of  revolutionary  theory 
into  action  takes  place  in  France  under  the  oppression  of 
the  old  regime  (1789).  The  political,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual forces  which  have  been  gathering  head  during  the 
eighteenth  century  are  illustrated  in  the  changing  phases 
of  the  great  movement.  There  are  many  analogies  between 
the  recent  Russian  revolution  and  the  French,  and  the  two 
should  be  studied  in  close  conjunction.  Note,  for  example, 
the  preceding  period  of  illumination,  the  ideal  character 
of  the  movement  at  its  inception,  the  temporary  predomi- 
nance of  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  the  tendency  toward 
degeneration  and  excess,  Jacobinism,  the  failure  of  the 
revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a  military  tyranny. 

See  W.  C.  Morris,  The  French  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire  (Epochs 
of  Modern  History),  Shailer  Matthews,  The  French  Revolution, 
and  Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution. 

2.  The  great  experiment  in  France  is  closely  watched  from 
the  first  in  England,  with  alarm  by  the  conservatives  and 
with  eager  enthusiasm  by  English  republicans,  who  see  in 
it  the  beginnings  of  the  reign  of  justice  among  men.  Revo- 
lutionary societies  are  formed  and  nationalism  is,  for  the 
moment,  swallowed  up  in  a  religion  of  humanity  analogous 
to  the  socialistic  creed  of  our  own  day. 

Among  those  who  most  fully  experience  the  joy  and 
hope  of  the  moment  are  the  young  poets,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Southey.  In  The  Prelude,  Books  IX-XI, 
205,  Wordsworth  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  experi- 
ences in  France  at  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  of  his  view 
of  oppression  there,  of  his  association  with  a  revolutionary 
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idealist,  and  of  his  eager  sympathy  with  the  new  move- 
ment. For  comment,  see  Legouis,  The  Youth  of  Words- 
worth, and  Harper,  Life  of  Wordsworth.  Similar  material 
is  handled  in  The  Excursion,  Book  III,  706  ff.  For  a  gen- 
eral account  of  English  Jacobinism,  see  Dowden,  The 
French  Revolution  and  English  Literature. 

The  English  Government's  declaration  of  war  on  France 
in  1793  is  a  stumbling  block  to  English  adherents  of  the 
revolution,  and  brings  them  face  to  face  with  the  choice 
between  the  national  and  the  international  ideals.  See 
Prelude,  X,  263  fi\,  Wordsworth's  Sonnets,  and  Coleridge, 
"Ode  to  the  Departing  Year." 
3.  The  Reaction.  As  the  French  Bevolution  begins  to  lose 
its  ideal  character  the  reactionary  forces  in  England  be- 
come more  powerful.  Severely  repressive  measures  are 
adopted  by  the  Government.    See  Dowden,  as  above. 

Revolutionary  propaganda  is  met  by  The  Anti-Jacobin, 
a  satirical  periodical  edited  by  William  Gifford.  The 
philosophical  leader  of  the  reaction  is  Edmund  Burke,  who 
encounters  the  theory  of  revolution  with  the  conception 
of  society  as  an  organism,  slowly  evolving  through  tradi- 
tion, and  defends  the  British  mode  of  progress  against  the 
French.  See  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  Let- 
ters on  a  Regicide  Peace,  and  Morley's  Burke;  also  Cam- 
bridge History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  XI,  chapters 
i,  ii. 

Gradually  the  English  idealists  lose  faith  in  France  as 
the  liberator  of  mankind,  though  not  without  a  spiritual 
struggle.  The  inward  history  of  his  generation  is  summed 
up  in  Wordsworth's  The  Prelude,  XI,  205-XII,  which  de- 
scribes the  poet's  faith  disturbed  by  the  war  with  France 
and  by  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionists  and  finally  over- 
thrown when  the  French  turn  a  war  of  defense  into  one  of 
conquest.  In  the  spiritual  crisis  which  follows,  Words- 
worth turns  to  abstract  reason,  and,  that  failing,  seeks 
comfort  and  restoration  in  communion  with  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  universe  manifested  in  man  and  nature. 
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The  feeling  that  political  freedom  must  be  based  on 
national  morality,  and  that  the  surest  foundations  of  Eng- 
lish liberties  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
great  tradition  of  the  past,  finds  expression  in  Coleridge's 
"Ode  to  France"  ("The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in 
vain"),  and  in  Wordsworth's  sonnets,  "O  Friend,  I  know 
not";  "Milton,  thou  should'st  be  living  at  this  hour"; 
"Great  men  have  been  among  us" ;  "It  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  that  the  flood." 

The  spiritual  forces  of  England  are  aroused  at  the  call 
of  patriotism  to  defend  British  liberty  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  weaker  European  nations  against  the  military 
tyranny  of  Napoleon.  See  Wordsworth's  "Fair  Star  of 
Evening" ;  "Once  did  she  hold" ;  "Inland  within  a  narrow 
vale";  "There  is  a  bondage";  "Vanguard  of  liberty"; 
"Another  year";  "Two  voices  are  there."  In  these  poems 
Wordsworth  gives  expression  to  the  great  ideals  and  emo- 
tions not  only  of  his  day  but  of  our  own.  On  his  prophetic 
insight  into  the  European  situation,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  folly  of  the  inconclusive  peace  of  Amiens  (1802), 
and  on  his  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  all  nationalities, 
see  Dicey,  The  Statesmanship  of  Wordsworth.  Consult 
the  same  work  for  an  account  of  the  supposed  toryism  of 
his  later  days.  A  less  sympathetic  view  of  Wordsworth's 
conservatism  is  contained  in  Harper's  Life  of  Wordsworth. 

The  Progress  of  Freedom. 

The  vision  of  the  democratic  ideal  attained  through  the 
French  Revolution,  though  obscured  by  reaction,  is  not  lost. 
It  survives  as  a  passion  for  freedom  in  Byron.  See  his 
"Prometheus,"  Childe  Harold,  Cantos  III  and  IY,  "Sonnet 
on  Chillon,"  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  "Mazeppa"  (The 
spirit  of  freedom;  the  rebellious  and  unconquerable  soul  of 
man)  ;  The  Vision  of  Judgment  (To  the  pious  memory  of 
George  III!)  ;  "The  Isles  of  Greece,"  from  Don  Juan,  III, 
86  ("I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free").  It  survives 
also  as  a  dream  of  ideal  justice  in  Shelley,  who  transmutes 
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the  radical  doctrines  of  Political  Justice  into  passion  and 
poetry.  See  Queen  Mob  (Godwinian  philosophy  in  verse) ; 
"Ode  to  the  West  Wind/'  "To  a  Skylark"  (Transcendental 
freedom)  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  (An  allegory  of  tyranny 
overthrown  and  humanity  regenerated  by  love) ;  Hellas  (A 
prophecy  of  the  golden  age). 

Meanwhile  the  democratic  principle  has  been  realized  in 
the  American  constitution,  and  the  republic  is  soon  to  be 
restored  by  successive  shocks  of  revolution  in  France.  In 
England  a  concrete  study  of  existing  facts  through  the  newly 
developed  science  of  sociology  is  made  the  basis  of  reform. 
See  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  XI,  chap- 
ter iii,  and  Herford's  The  Age  of  Wordsworth,  chapter  i. 
The  political  ideas  of  Burke  are  reinforced  by  the  infiltration 
into  England  of  German  romantic  philosophy,  transmitted 
through  Coleridge  (see  his  work  On  the  Constitution  of 
Church  and  State),  and  a  reconciliation  takes  place  between 
the  opposing  ideas  of  progress  and  order.  In  practical  poli- 
tics "freedom  broadens  slowly  down,"  the  forces  of  democracy 
achieving  a  signal  triumph  over  those  of  reaction  in  the  Be- 
form  Bill  of  1832.    See  succeeding  chapter. 

For  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  period  covered  in  this  chapter  see 
Gardiner,  Student's  History  of  England. 


CHAPTER  IV 


England  Democratizing  Under  Victoria:  1832-1877 

I.  The  year  1832  saw  English  civilization  threatened  by  a  phi- 
losophy of  life  like  that  which  menaces  it  today.  The  menace 
then  was  an  internal  one.  Commercial  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion had  materialized  the  rich  and  the  strong,  and  bred 
in  them  a  selfish  disregard  for  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
weak.  This  attitude  of  mind  was  dubbed  laissez  faire  (Devil 
take  the  hindmost!).  It  was  reflected  in  the  doctrine  of 
Malthus,  that  only  the  economic  fit  should  survive,  and  in  the 
belief  of  the  Utilitarians  that  the  individual,  knowing  best 
what  his  happiness  consists  in  and  how  to  attain  it,  should 
be  left  to  work  it  out  alone.  Religion  failed  to  administer  a 
corrective.  The  English  Church — the  church  of  the  upper 
classes — had  become  demoralized;  its  dogma  was  questioned, 
and  its  priests  in  great  numbers  had  degenerated  into  syco- 
phantic hangers-on  of  the  wealthy.  The  issue  remained 
drawn  between  humanity  and  brutality — then  as  now.  A.D. 
1832  marks  a  crisis.  The  Reform  Bill  of  that  year,  though 
it  extended  the  franchise  to  the  middle  classes  only,  dealt  the 
body  blow  to  English  Junkerism.  It  was  the  English  Marne 
of  that  generation. 

II.  Civilization  Marches  Forward. 
1.  "Freedom  broadens  slowly  down." 

a.  Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  British  Colonies — 
1833. 

b.  The  stamp  duties  upon  print  paper — purposely  imposed 
to  keep  newspapers  from  the  people — were  repealed — 
1836. 

c.  The  lower  classes,  especially  Labor,  resumed  their  fight 
for  the  suffrage  in  1836.  The  most  highly  organized 
and  most  violent  effort  was  known  as  The  Chartist 
Movement.   It  began  in  1838,  and  met  defeat  ten  years 
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later.  But  a  more  orderly  effort  gradually  won  the 
championship  of  the  Whig  Party  in  Parliament  and 
eventually  secured  the  suffrage  for  Labor,  in  the  Eeform 
Bill  of  1867,  and  the  secret  ballot  in  1872. 
d.  The  laws  forbidding  Dissenters  the  use  of  their  mar- 
riage rituals  and  burial  rites  were  repealed — the  former 
in  1836;  the  latter  in  1858.  1868  saw  the  repeal  of 
the  levy  of  compulsory  taxes  to  support  the  established 
church. 

2.  The  tariff  walls  built  up  by  the  Junker  landlords  had  fre- 
quently reduced  the  poor  to  famine.  The  most  obnoxious, 
the  Corn  Laws,  were  attacked  by  the  organized  opposition 
of  the  newly  formed  Anti-Corn  Law  League  in  1838.  A 
bitter  struggle  ended  in  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  1846. 
Tariff  after  tariff  fell,  until  Free  Trade  became  the  national 
policy;  and  one  stone  the  more  swung  to  its  place  in  the 
great  temple  of  British  freedom.  The  principles  of  Utili- 
tarianism underlay  the  movement;  so  the  result  presents 
the  paradox  of  a  materialistic  philosophy  working  out  an 
anti-materialistic  reform. 

3.  One  of  the  bucklers  of  humanity  today  is  that  trait  of 
English  character  which  sees  in  self-restraint  the  perfect 
bloom  of  force — the  strength  of  the  strong  who  prop  the 
weak.  This  strength  asserted  itself  over  the  laissez  faire 
spirit,  and  bore  fruit  in  beneficent  social  legislation. 

a.  Public  education  was  supported  by  the  Government. 
First  grant  of  funds — 1833. 

b.  The  Poor  Laws  were  reformed,  the  workhouse  being 
substituted  for  demoralizing  outdoor  relief. 

c.  Child  Labor  Laws  were  reformed — 1833  and  1843. 

d.  Criminal  laws  and  prison  conditions  were  reformed. 

e.  Sanitary  conditions  in  large  centers  were  improved. 
/.  Efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  arts  to  the  people. 

4.  "Whereas  Germany  substituted  to  a  large  extent  the  religion 
of  the  state  for  the  faith  that  was  shaken  everywhere  by 
the  rationalistic  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
"New"  Biblical  criticism,  and  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
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search,  Britain  remained  more  loyal  to  her  spiritual  past. 
The  conflict  of  doubt  with  faith  tended  to  temper  old  creeds 
to  new  conditions  and  to  release  religion  from  dogma. 
III.  A  new  menace  soon  arose  to  greet  the  new  freedom.  During 
the  French  Eevolution  Europeans  thought  in  terms  of  world 
freedom;  but  the  struggle  to  shake  off  the  Napoleonic  yoke 
awoke  the  spirit  of  nationality  in  Germans,  Italians,  Hun- 
garians, Greeks,  and  foreign-governed  Slavs.    Among  the 
English  this  spirit  was  strengthened  by  pride  in  their  country, 
free  and  united,  arbitress  of  Europe,  mistress  of  the  seas  and 
of  possessions  beyond  them.    This  new-born  spirit  of  nation- 
ality was  to  become  in  turn  the  mother  of  Imperialism — the 
menace  that  is  now  challenging  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

Studies  : 

1.  The  Victorian  Crusade  against  Materialism.  The  most  complete 
view  of  this  subject  would  result,  of  course,  from  a  fusion  of  all 
the  references  in  this  section  into  one  study.  The  following  are 
less  ambitious  topics: 

(a)  Laissez  Faire  under  Carlyle's  Hammer  (Sartor  Resartus,  1833- 
34;  Chartism,  1840;  Heroes,  Hero  Worship  and  the  Heroic  in 
History,  1841;  Past  and  Present,  1843.  Compare,  also,  his 
Occasional  Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Question,  1853.) 

(b)  Middle  Class  Radicalism  and  Its  Statesman  Satirist.  (Dis- 
raeli's Vivian  Grey,  1826;  Captain  Popanilla,  1828;  The  Young 
Duke,  1831.  Compare,  also,  his  Revolutionary  Epic,  1834; 
Coningsby,  1844;  Sybil,  1845.) 

(c)  Mammon  and  Charles  Dickens  (Dickens'  Works,  especially  the 
Christmas  Stories,  1843  and  1844;  and  the  anti-Utilitarian  Hard 
Times,  1854.) 

(d)  Materialism  and  Muscular  Christianity  (Kingsley's  The  Saint's 
Tragedy,  1846;  Yeast,  1848.  Compare,  also,  his  Alton  Locke, 
1848.) 

(e)  Victorian  Materialism  and  the  Victorian  Laureate.  (Tenny- 
son's "Locksley  Hall,"  1842;  "Maud,"  1855;  "The  Northern 
Farmer,  Old  Style/'  1864.  Compare,  also,  "Locksley  Hall: 
Sixty  Years  After,"  1886,  and  others.) 

(f)  Carlyle's  Lieutenant  in  his  Attack  upon  Laissez  Faire.  (Rus- 
kin's  Unto  this  Last,  1860;  Munera  Pulveris,  1862-63;  The 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  1866;  Time  and  Tide,  1867;  Fors  Clavi- 
gera,  1871-84.) 
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(g)  Two  Utilitarian  Novels  (Miss  Mulock'e  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man, 1853;  Samuel  Smiles'  Self  Help,  1859.)  Read,  also,  J.  S. 
Mills'  "Utilitarianism,"  1863,  and  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Bacon. 

2.  The  Forward  March  of  Freedom. 

(a)  An  Anti-Abolitionist  in  Victorian  Literature.  (Carlyle's  Occa- 
sional Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Question,  1853.  Compare,  also, 
the  references  under  la.) 

(b)  Two  Political  Conservatives  in  Victorian  Literature  (Carlyle, 
"Shooting  Niagara:  And  After?"  1867,  and  references  under 
1  a  above;  and  Disraeli,  The  Revolutionary  Epic;  Coningsoy ; 
Sybil.) 

(c)  The  Suffrage  Poets  (Thomas  Cooper's  poems,  especially  The 
|     Purgatory  of  Suicides,   1845;    Capel  Lofft's  Ernest,  1839; 

Charles  Mackay's  Voices  from  the  Crowd;  Gerald  Massey's 
Voices  of  Freedom,  1851;  Robert  Brough's  Songs  of  the  Govern- 
ing Classes,  1855;  Ernest  Charles  Jones's  Songs  of  Democracy, 
1856-57.) 

(d)  The  Dissenters  and  the  Established  Church  as  Reflected  in 
Victorian  Literature.  (Disraeli's  Tancred,  1847;  Capel  Lofft's 
Ernest;  Thomas  Cooper's  Purgatory.) 

(e)  Chartism  in  Victorian  Literature  (Carlyle's  Chartism.  Com- 
pare, also,  references  under  la  above;  Disraeli's  Coningsoy, 
Sybil,  Tancred;  Kingsley's  Alton  Locke.  Compare,  also,  the 
references  under  1  d  above;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Mary  Barton,  1848; 
Lofft's  Ernest;  Cooper's  Purgatory.) 

3.  The  Corn  Law  Poets  (Ebenezer  Elliott's  poems,  especially  Corn 
Law  Rhymes,  1831-46,  and  Carlyle's  review  of  it,  published  among 
his  essays;  Lofft's  Ernest;  Mackay's  Voices  from  the  Crowd.) 

4.  The  Disinherited  Come  Into  Their  Own. 

(a)  Victorian  Writers  and  the  Education  of  the  People  (Dickens' 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  1838-39;  Disraeli's  Contarini  Fleming,  1832; 
Carlyle,  references  under  la). 

(b)  The  Poor  Laws  in  Literature  (Dickens's  Oliver  Twist,  1838; 
Thomas  Hood's  The  Pauper's  Christmas  Carol,  and  The  Work- 
house Clock,  1843). 

(c)  Child  Labor  in  Victorian  Prose  and  Verse  (William  Thorn's 
Rhymes  and  Recollections  of  a  Handloom  Weaver,  1844;  Mrs. 
Norton's  A  Voice  from  the  Factories,  1836,  and  The  Child  of 
the  Islands,  1845.  Compare,  also,  the  child  of  forced  growth  in 
Dickens's  Oliver  Twist,  1838;  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  1840; 
Bleak  House,  1852;  Little  Dorrit,  1856;  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
1859). 

(d)  Literature's  Part  in  Prison  Reform  (Dickens's  Little  Dorrit 
and  Charles  Reade's  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  1865.  Com- 
pare, also,  Reade's  Hard  Cash,  1865). 
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(e)  The  People's  Health  in  the  Literature  of  Victoria's  Reign 
(Thomas  Hood's  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,  and  other  poems; 
Kingsley's  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty,  Alton  Locke,  Two  Years 
Ago,  1857). 

5.  Doubt  and  Orthodoxy  in  Victorian  Literature. 

(a)  Victorian  Poets  of  Doubt  (Clough,  especially  "Qua  Cur- 
sum  Ventus,"  1849;  "The  New  Sinai,"  1845;  "Amours  de  Voy- 
age," 1848-49;  "Dipsychus,"  1849;  "Say  Not  the  Struggle  Nought 
Availeth,"  1849;  "Easter  Day,  Naples,  1849";  "Easter  Day," 
1849;  "Qui  Laborat,  Orat,"  1862;  Matthew  Arnold,  especially 
"A  Summer  Night,"  1852;  "The  Scholar-Gipsy,"  1853;  "Thyr- 
sis,"  1866;  "Dover  Beach,"  1867;  "Obermann  Once  More,"  1867. 
Compare,  also,  the  following  of  Arnold's  prose  works:  St.  Paul 
and  Protestantism,  1870;  Literature  and  Dogma,  1873;  God 
and  the  Bible,  1875;  Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Religion, 
1877;  Fitzgerald's  "Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam/'  1859). 

(b)  Reaffirmations  of  Authority  (Disraeli's  Tancred;  Newman's 
Tract  I  and  Tract  XC  in  Tracts  for  the  Times,  1833-41,  and  his 
Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  1864.  Compare,  also,  Kingsley's  The 
Saint's  Tragedy;  Yeast;  Hypatia,  1851-53;  Lady  Fullerton's 
Ellen  Middleton,  1844;  Elizabeth  Sewell's  Amy  Herbert;  Char- 
lotte M.  Yonge's  The  Heir  of  Redcliffe,  1856.  In  connection  with 
the  above,  read  R.  W.  Church's  The  Oxford  Movement  or  some 
other  authoritative  treatment  of  the  Oxford  Movement).  y— » 

(c)  Beyond  the  Creeds  (Carlyle,  references  under  la;  Tennyson, 
especially  "The  Vision  of  Sin,"  1842;  "The  Two  Voices,"  1842; 
"In  Memoriam,"  1850;  "The  Ancient  Sage,"  1885;  "Vastness," 
1889;  "The  Higher  Pantheism,"  1892;  "By  an  Evolutionist," 
1892;  "Akbar's  Dream,"  1892;  "Doubt  and  Prayer,"  1892;  "The 
Silent  Voices,"  1892;  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  1892;  Browning, 
especially  "Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,"  1850;  "Cleon," 
1855;  "An  Epistle  to  Karshish,"  1855;  "Saul,"  1855;  "Bishop 
Blougram's  Apology,"  1855;  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  1864;  "A  Death 
in  the  Desert,"  1864;  The  Pope  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book, 
1868). 

6.  Reawakening  of  Nationalism. 

(a)  England's  Sympathy  with  Continental  Peoples  Struggling  for 
National  Freedom  and  Unity  (George  Meredith's  Vittoria, 
1867;  Sidney  Dobell's  The  Roman,  1850;  "The  Magyar's  New- 
Year-Eve,"  1858;  "The  Youth  of  England  to  Garibaldi's  Legion," 
1860;  England  in  Time  of  War,  1856;  Dobell  and  Alexander 
Smith,  Sonnets  on  the  War,  1855;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning,  "Casa 
Guidi  Windows";  Swinburne's  "A  Song  in  Time  of  Order," 
1852;  "A  Song  in  Time  of  Revolution"— both  in  Poems  and 
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Ballads,  1866;  "A  Song  of  Italy"  (1867) ;  "Ode  on  the  Proclama- 
tion of  the  French  Republic"— both  in  Songs  of  Two  Nations, 
1875;  "Tiresias,"  "Messidor,"  "The  Hymn  of  Man,"  "The  Halt 
Before  Rome,"  "Perinde  ac  Cadaver"— all  five  in  Songs  Before 
Sunrise,  1871;  "Sonnets  on  the  Launch  of  the  Livadia,"  in 
Studies  in  Song;  "The  White  Czar"  and  "To  Louis  Kossuth"— 
both  in  Poems  and  Ballads,  Second  Series,  1878;  "Russia— an 
Ode,"  1890). 

(b)  The  Reawakening  of  English  Nationalism  (Gerald  Massey's 
War  Waits,  1850;  Sidney  Dobell's  England  in  Time  of  War; 
Dobell  and  Alexander  Smith's  Sonnets  on  tJie  War;  Ernest 
Charles  Jones's  The  Waves  and  the  War;  Henry  and  Franklin 
Lushington's  La  Nation  Boutiquiere  and  Points  of  War;  Tenny- 
son's poems,  especially  "You  Ask  We  Why  Though  111  at  Ease," 
1833;  "Love  Thou  Thy  Land,"  1833;  "Of  Old  Sat  Freedom  on 
the  Heights,"  1833;  Conclusion  to  "The  Princess,"  1850;  "Eng- 
land to  America  in  1782,"  1874;  celebrations  of  English  heroism 
and  heroes,  such  as  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  1854; 
and  "Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  1852;  Swin- 
burne's poems,  especially  "The  Commonweal,"  1887;  "The 
Armada"— both  in  Poems  and  Ballads,  Third  Series,  1889; 
"The  Centenary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile"  (1898),  in  A  Channel 
Passage  and  Other  Poems). 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Rise  of  Imperialism:  1877-1914* 

I.  The  Imperialistic  Spirit  in  England  Prior  to  1877. 

Disraeli's  coronation  of  Victoria  Empress  of  India  in  1877, 
marked  the  national  awakening  of  a  conscious  Will  to  Empire. 
Before  Disraeli  came  to  power,  deliberate  intent  to  build  up 
an  empire  was  not  the  motive  behind  either  the  founding  or 
the  extending  of  colonies.  The  American  Colonies  afforded 
a  religious  asylum;  British  India  began  as  a  commercial 
enterprise  conducted  by  a  private  company;  Australia,  until 
1821,  served  exclusively  as  a  Siberia  for  English  criminals; 
other  acquisitions  supplied  the  necessary  halfway  stations 
between  these  main  centers.  The  ever-widening  extension  of 
English  rule  over  territories  adjacent  to  these  main  centers — 
to  use  Lord  Cromer's  analogy  of  the  growth  of  Borne  to  that 
of  Britain  and  Bussia — was  forced  "by  the  imperious  and 
irresistible  necessity  of  acquiring  defensible  frontiers."  There 
is  abundant  evidence  of  the  indifference,  aversion,  and  hos- 
tility of  successive  governments  to  the  extension  of  imperial 
sway.  For  the  payment  of  his  Queen's  dowry  Charles  I  sur- 
rendered Canada,  taken  from  the  French  by  Gervase  Kirke 
in  1628.  Successive  Parliaments  and  Boards  of  Directors 
strove  vainly  to  check  the  extension  of  temporal  sway  forced 
upon  the  East  India  Company's  Governors  by  the  necessity 
of  protecting  what  the  company  already  held.  The  English  re- 
mained indifferent  alike  to  D'Argenson's  project  for  a  French 
Egypt  (1738),  to  Napoleon's  threats,  and  to  Czar  Nicholas's 
invitations.  They  finally  occupied  Egypt  with  sincere  hopes 
and  promises  of  speedy  withdrawal.  England  turned  an  in- 
different ear  to  Earl  Grey's  plans  for  a  federation  of  South 

*This  chapter  is  made  up  from  materials  taken  from  the  author's  forthcoming  study 
of  imperialism  as  it  appears  in  English  literature.  The  present  sketch  has  all  the 
limitations  inherent  in  sketches,  and  the  references  in  the  "Studies"  are  not  intended 
to  be  inclusive.  As  is  indicated  in  paragraph  5  of  Section  II,  the  author  plans  to  make 
eventually  a  comparative  study  of  the  growth  of  imperialism  in  England  and  Germany, 
the  two  most  embittered  antagonists  in  the  present  world  conflict. — J.  M.  Booker. 
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Africa  in  1858,  when  the  Boers  were  favorably  disposed;  and 
in  1881  Gladstone  withdrew  from  Disraeli's  imperially  con- 
ceived annexation  of  the  Boer  Republics  in  1877.  The 
Australian  seizure  of  New  Guinea  to  block  Germany  in  1883 
was  repudiated  by  the  home  government,  with  the  result  that 
Germany,  finding  the  door  still  open,  stepped  in.  Further- 
more, public  opinion  ridiculed  all  extensions  of  rule  for  the 
purpose  of  self-protection  and  attributed  them  to  lust  for 
dominion.  Nationalistic  feeling — always  responsive  to  for- 
eign menace — had  been  deeply  stirred  by  various  events  during 
the  three  decades  preceding  Disraeli's  advent  to  power,  notably 
by  the  Crimean  War,  by  the  struggles  of  Continental  nations 
for  national  freedom  and  unity,  and  by  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
But  the  imperialistic  urge  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Convictions 
were  freely  voiced  that  colonies  were  good  only  for  military  or 
commercial  purposes ;  that  they  were  more  often  burdens  than 
assets;  that  separation  from  the  mother  country  was  inevit- 
able ;  that  self-government  was  but  a  prelude  to  it ;  that  sepa- 
ration was  best  for  both.  These  views  were  shared  by  a 
number  of  responsible  statesmen  and  to  a  greater  extent  by 
the  people.  As  late  as  1872  the  London  Times  advised  the 
Canadians  "to  take  up  their  freedom,  as  the  days  of  their 
apprenticeship  were  over" — a  sentiment  more  representative 
of  the  feeling  of  the  time  than  were  the  rebukes  administered 
it  by  Tennyson  and  Froude.  Separation,  as  Marriott  puts  it, 
"was  the  hope  of  many  and  the  expectation  of  all."  In  the 
colonies  separatist  sentiment  waxed  strong.  The  ideal  of 
union  with  the  United  States  was  widely  held  in  Canada,  and, 
though  to  a  much  smaller  degree,  in  Australia.  Froude  re- 
cords strong  separatist  feeling  as  late  as  1886  (Oceana),  and 
Dilke  as  late  as  1890  (Problems  of  Greater  Britain). 

II.  The  "New  Imperialism." 

1.  The  Moulder  of  the  New  Spirit — Disraeli. 

In  among  these  discords  of  early  Victorian  political  beliefs 
sounded  the  "note  of  imperial  self-assertion."  It  was 
struck  by  Disraeli,  Prime  Minister  from  1874  to  1880,  and 
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a  Jew.  Disraeli  framed  the  program  of  the  Conservative 
party  that  he  led  to  power.  That  program  was  "The  Con- 
stitution, the  Empire,  and  Social  Reform."  The  response 
of  the  country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  though  Disraeli 
met  defeat  in  1880,  the  electorate  returned  the  Conservative 
party  to  power  in  1886  and  kept  it  there  for  twenty  years. 
Before  Disraeli  fell,  he  succeeded  in  imbuing  the  national 
consciousness  with  his  ideal — "to  maintain  the  Empire  of 
England."  "No  minister,"  he  had  said  in  1872,  "will  do 
his  duty  who  neglects  any  opportunity  of  reconstructing 
as  much  as  possible  our  colonial  empire."  Two  strokes  in 
rapid  succession  displayed  his  audacity  and  his  vision. 
Without  parliamentary  authorization,  he  bought,  through 
Baron  Rothschild,  the  Khedive's  Suez  Canal  shares,  in 
1875,  making  England  the  majority  stockholder.  In  1876 
he  steered  through  Parliament  the  Royal  Titles  Bill;  and 
on  the  first  of  January,  1877,  Victoria  was  proclaimed 
Empress  of  India.  These  sentences  reveal  Disraeli's  pur- 
pose :  "You  can  only  act  on  the  opinion  of  Eastern  nations 
through  their  imagination."  "And  it  (the  coronation) 
will  be  an  answer  to  those  mere  economists  and  diplomatists 
who  announce  that  India  is  to  us  only  a  burden  or  a 
danger." 

2.  Growth  of  Popular  Interest  in  the  Empire. 

It  was  in  the  eighties  that  a  change  in  popular  indifference 
to  an  imperial  future  began  to  manifest  itself.  Seeley's 
Expansion  of  England  (1883)  was  at  once  an  effect  and  a 
cause.  It  showed  the  English  unconsciousness  of  the  im- 
perial goal  despite  the  fact  that  the  colonies  had  been  the 
greatest  factor  in  modern  English  history,  determining 
all  wars  from  the  eighteenth  century  on ;  and  it  proclaimed 
that  the  future  belonged  to  the  large  states.  The  new  in- 
terest was  stimulated  by  a  realization  of  the  "shrinkage" 
in  the  world,  due  to  time-  and  space-annihilating  inven- 
tions; by  the  colonizing  enterprise  of  rivals,  resulting  in 
the  rapid  "delimitation"  of  Africa  and  Polynesia ;  and  by 
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the  rising  pride  in  empire  of  the  groups  of  autonomous 
colonies  in  America,  Australia,  and  Africa.  The  colonies 
of  Canada  had  begun  to  federate  shortly  after  the  passage 
of  the  British-Xorth  America  Act  in  1867,  the  Magna 
Carta  of  colonial  freedom,  leaving  Canada  in  control 
of  her  government,  her  defense,  and  her  commerce,  and 
in  partial  control  of  her  foreign  relations : 

''•Daughter  am  I  in  my  mother's  house, 
But  mistress  in  my  own." 

Contrary  to  the  prophecies  of  many,  the  growth  in  freedom, 
strength,  and  nationalistic  spirit  stimulated  by  federation 
choked  out  the  separatist  desires,  and  enhanced  affection 
for  the  empire.  The  colonies  of  Australia  federated  in 
1900,  and  those  of  South  Africa  "united"  in  a  strongly 
centralized  government  in  1909.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  included  the  conquered  Boer  republics,  which  had 
been  granted  autonomy  in  1906  and  1907  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  wise  magnanimity  that  go  so  far  towards  justifying 
British  dominion.  The  loyalty  of  the  new  nations  has 
been  proven  in  the  Soudan,  South  Africa,  and  Europe. 
Colonial  Conferences,  of  which  there  have  been  five,  point 
forward  to  the  closer  imperial  union  that  must  follow  the 
world  war.  The  unifying  of  Greater  Britain  during  the 
three  decades  before  the  present  conflict  may  surpass  in 
far-reaching  significance  even  the  rise  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many: and  the  recent  welding  of  this  unity  is,  perhaps, 
the  stoutest  boomerang  that  Germany  has  thrown. 
3.  The  Empire  s  New  Center  of  Gravity. 

Were  Seeley  writing  today,  he  could  still  say  that  the 
colonies  had  determined  all  wars  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury on.  Since  he  wrote,  in  1S83,  both  wars  in  Africa — 
that  against  the  Mahdi,  1896-1898,  and  that  against  the 
Boers,  1S99-1902 — resulted  in  large  additions  of  territory. 
Furthermore,  England  stood  ready  to  go  to  war  with  Bussia 
over  Afghanistan  (in  1884)  and  with  France  over  the 
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Soudan  (in  1898), — both,  purely  colonial  issues.  The 
colonies,  also,  have  been  the  factor  that  has  shaped  foreign 
policies — the  Japanese  Alliance,  1902;  the  Entente  with 
France,  1904;  the  understanding  with  Russia  concerning 
Afghanistan  and  Persia,  1907.  And  was  England's  de- 
cision in  1914  influenced  by  this  factor?  It  may  have 
been;  but,  of  course, — subconsciously  (with  apologies  to 
Seeley). 
4.  The  Empire  Builders. 

As  early  as  1791  Charles  James  Fox  pointed  out  that  "the 
only  method  of  retaining  distant  colonies  with  advantage 
was  to  enable  them  to  govern  themselves";  and  his  con- 
temporary, Burke,  in  his  attack  on  Hastings,  demanded 
that  England's  mission  should  be  to  develop  India,  not  to 
exploit  her.  With  the  authority  of  prophets,  these  men 
had  given  the  commandments  according  to  which  the 
British  Empire  has  governed  White  colonies  and  Black 
dependencies.  Nothing  of  kernel  importance  has  been 
added  to  this  Alpha  and  Omega.  And  yet  for  all  the  fame 
that  poets  confer,  oblivion  would  be  the  lot  of  these  ideas 
and  of  epoch-making  ideas  like  them.  The  pamphlets 
of  Selden,  Adam  Smith,  Bentham,  and  Lewis ;  the  reports 
of  Durham,  Grey,  and  Selborne;  the  imperial  foreign 
policies  of  Disraeli  and  Salisbury;  the  colonial  adminis- 
trations of  Elgin,  Bentinck,  and  Dalhousie;  the  imperial 
tariffs  of  Chamberlain — such  great  conceptions  are  not  the 
stuff  that  poetry  is  made  of.  It  is  the  doers — the  Wolfes 
and  Clives — that  late  Victorian  imperial  poetry  embalms — 
Gordon,  Roberts,  Kitchener,  and  types  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  frontiers  of  empire. 
5.  The  Philosophy  of  Imperialism. 

Whatever  result  the  war  may  have,  however  permanently 
it  may  alter  international  and  inter-class  relationships,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  clash  of  imperialistic 
ambitions.  Beneath  these  ambitions  lay  a  philosophy  of 
life.   The  following  analysis  of  the  ideas  behind  England's 
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imperialistic  ambitions  as  reflected  in  her  popular  litera- 
ture is  not  a  final  one.  The  full  import  of  this  philosophy 
cannot  be  displayed  except  in  comparison  with  the  imperial- 
istic philosophy  of  Germany.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
many  notes  of  the  Pan-German  chorus  are  readily  distin- 
guishable in  the  songs  of  the  English  imperialistic  poets. 
But  the  blare  of  the  latter  should  not  confound  one's  appre- 
ciation of  Britain's  record  in  the  actual  business  of  Empire. 
What  other  imperial  nation  has  served  the  interests  of  sub- 
ject peoples  with  such  single-hearted  and  effective  fidelity? 
Or  so  completely  liberated  the  political  and  economic  ener- 
gies of  autonomous  colonies  ? 

a.  Control  of  the  sea  is  essential  to  Britain's  existence. 

Thy  story,  thy  glory, 

The  very  soul  of  thee, 
It  rose  not,  it  grows  not, 

It  comes  not  save  hy  sea. 

(Swinburne's  "A  Word  for  the  Navy.") 

b.  The  British  Empire — this  "greatest  secular  agency  for 
good/'  as  Pollard  reverently  calls  it  (Factors  in  Modern 
History,  p.  24) — is  driven  by  the  Destiny  of  Imperial 
Baces  to  take  up  "The  White  Man's  Burden" — the 
spread  of  civilization  and  justice  among  subject  peoples. 

Imperial  means  beneficent, 
And  strength  to  service  vowed. 

(Meredith's  "The  Voyage  of  the  'Ophir.'") 

c.  Colonies,  urged  by  Thomas  Carlyle  as  the  relief  for  con- 
gestion caused  by  overpopulation  and  industrialism,  are 
now  spaces  where  "The  One  Bace  ever  might  starkly 
spread"  (Henley's  "Last  Post"). 

d.  "The  center  of  intelligence/'  to  use  Seeley's  term,  shifts 
with  the  shift  of  the  center  of  power  (Expansion,  p.  89), 
or  "the  moral  and  intellectual  horizon  widens,"  as  Dilke 
more  considerately  puts  it.    (Problems,  p.  581.) 
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e.  The  law  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  holds  with  nations 
as  with  Nature.  And  the  sword  is  the  test  of  survival 

Sifting  the  nations, 
The  slag  from  the  metal, 
The  waste  and  the  weak 
From  the  fit  and  the  strong. 

(Henley's  "Song  of  the  Sword.") 

f.  This  is  the  day  of  large  states,  proclaimed  by  Seeley 
(Expansion,  p.  305).  There  is  no  standing  still;  the 
empire  which  does  not  advance,  recedes.  And  to  recede 
is  to  become 

a  sinking  land, 
Some  third-rate  isle  half  lost  among  her  seas. 

(Tennyson's  Epilogue  to  Idylls  of  the  King.) 

g.  The  race  called  to  rule  must  fulfil  its  destiny — stake  its 
all  upon  the  throw  and  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

England  with  bare  and  bloody  feet 
Climbs  the  steep  road  of  wide  empire 

Though  childless,  and  with  thorn-crowned  head, 
Up  the  steep  road  must  England  go. 

(Wilde's  "Ave  Imperatrix.") 

h.  War  is  not  irreligious;  it  is  an  apotheosis.  By  war  a 
people 

Sheds  its  old  peddling  aims, 
Approves  its  virtue,  puts  behind  itself 
The  comfortable  dream,  and  goes 
Armoured  and  militant, 

New-pithed,  new-souled,  new-visioned,  up  the  steeps 
To  those  great  altitudes,  whereat  the  weak 
Live  not.    But  only  the  strong 
Have  leave  to  live,  to  strive,  and  suffer,  and  achieve. 
(Henley's  Epilogue  to  Hawthorn  and  Lavender.) 

[Note. — One  corollary,  unsung  but  implied  by  the  poet,  has  been  stated 
by  the  historian — i.  e.,  the  state  is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  the  individual;  especially  it  cannot  imitate  the  self-effacement 
prescribed  to  the  individual.    (Cramb's  Origins,  pp.  22,  154.)] 
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III.  Anti-Imperialism. 

The  Imperialists  do  not  monopolize  English  literature. 
Though  less  in  volume,  the  Anti-Imperialists  have  come  to 
voice  and  supplied  a  corrective  for  the  excesses  of  Imperial- 
ism. As  it  appears  in  literature,  their  creed  consists  of  four 
main  ideas  : 

a.  The  imperial  outlook  narrows  rather  than  enlarges  the 
intellectual  horizon. 

b.  Crushing  smaller  states  is  wanton  and  cowardly,  and  the 
"patriotism"  that  will  die  for  that  aim  is  one  of  the  most 
blind  and  brutal  phenomena  of  mob  philosophy. 

c  War  is  madness,  the  inspiration  of  vainglorious  kings  and 
captains. 

d.  Universal  peace  is  mankind's  hope. 
Studies  : 

[Note  1.— (a)  Of  the  studies  mapped  out  below,  some  would  require 
more  time  than  others.  No.  6,  for  instance,  would  require  the  most 
time.  The  material  in  every  case,  however,  could  be  disintegrated 
and  recombined  so  that  briefer  and  still  briefer  studies  would 
result.  The  material  of  "The  Philosophy  of  English  Imperialism," 
for  example,  could  be  distributed  over  a  number  of  subjects— 
"Poet  Imperialists  of  the  Sea,"  "English  Bards  and  Imperial  Hori- 
zons," "Poetry,  Biology,  and  Imperialism,"  "Destiny  and  the  Call 
of  Race,"  "In  Praise  of  War,"  etc.  The  first  study  could  be  broken 
up  into  unite  as  small  as  "Disraeli's  Ideal  of  Government  as  Re- 
vealed in  Coningsby."  In  the  same  manner  the  studies  could  be  ex- 
tended. Studies  3  and  4,  for  instance,  could  be  combined.  (6)  A 
unifying  viewpoint  and  a  unified  result  could  be  attained  in  every 
study  by  asking  and  answering  some  such  question  as,  "How  do 
these  poems  and  stories  stimulate  love  for  the  British  Empire,  or 
pride  in  it,  or  desire  to  see  it  extended;  and  how  do  they  explain 
these  things?"  How,  in  short,  do  they  excite  the  imperialistic 
passions  or  justify  them? 

Note  2.— For  the  history  of  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter  the 
Cambridge  Modern  History  (Vols.  XI  and  XII)  and  The  Political 
History  of  England  (1837-1901)  are  standard  reference  books. 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott's  England  Since  Waterloo  (1815-1913)  is  a  re- 
markably detailed  treatment  of  the  period  for  one  volume,  and  is 
most  readable.  C.  D.  Hazen's  Europe  Since  1815  (published  1909) 
offers  an  inviting  survey  of  Continental  as  well  as  English  history. 
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Available  for  all  is  J.  R.  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,  which  L.  C.  Lane  and  R.  P.  Farley  have  carried  up  to  1914 
for  Everyman's  Library.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.20.] 

1.  Disraeli's  Credo:  The  Strong  Should  Rule.  (Disraeli's  Coning  soy, 
1844;  Sybil,  1845;  The  Revolutionary  Epic,  1834.  Compare,  also, 
Vivian  Grey,  1826;  Captain  Popanilla,  1828;  The  Young  Duke,  1831; 
Contarini  Fleming,  1832;  Tancred,  1847.  The  standard  life  of  Dis- 
raeli is  by  W.  P.  Monypenny;  W.  Sichel's  life  is  highly  recom- 
mended.  Disraeli's  speeches  are  edited  by  T.  E.  Kebbel.) 

2.  Tightening  Colonial  Ties.  (Tennyson's  "Hands  all  Round,"  1852; 
"To  the  Queen"— Epilogue  to  Idylls  of  the  King,  1873;  "Opening  of 
the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  by  the  Queen,"  1886;  "On  the 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,"  1887;  James  Anthony  Froude's  "England 
and  Her  Colonies,"  "The  Colonies  Again,"  "The  Merchant  and  His 
Wife"— all  three  in^Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  1871;  Rudyard 
Kipling's  "The  Native  Born"  (1894),  "The  Flowers"  (1895),  "The 
Song  of  the  Sons,"  "The  Song  of  the  Cities,"  "England's  Answer," 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Snows"  (1897),  "The  Young  Queen"  (1900), 
"South  Africa"  (1903),  "The  Settler"  (1903),  "Service  Songs" 
(South  African  War)— all  in  Collected  Verse,  1910;  William  Wat- 
son's "England  and  Her  Colonies,"  in  Poems,  1905  (1890);  W.  E. 
Henley's  "I.  M.  Reginse  Dilectissimse  Victoriae,"  in  Hawthorn  and 
Lavender,  1901;  George  Meredith's  "The  Voyage  of  the  'Ophir'  " 
(1901),  in  Poetical  Works,  1912.) 

3.  Servants  of  the  English  Raj  and  their  Laureate.  (Note:  All  of 
Rudyard  Kipling's  poems  and  stories  of  Englishmen  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  and  in  the  Anglo-Indian  Army  stimulate  pride  in  the 
race  that  sends  a  steady  stream  of  devoted  men  able  to  endure 
exile  at  the  least,  death  at  the  worst,  and  to  achieve  the  wonder 
of  British  rule  in  India.  But  some  stories  and  poems  stimulate 
this  pride  more  than  others.  They  do  it,  apparently,  by  emphasizing 
the  traits  of  a  ruling  race,  extraordinary  devotion,  or  exceptionally 
difficult  conditions  of  service  and  responsibility.    Instances  follow. 

(a)  Civil  Service:  "His  Chance  in  Life,"  "Tod's  Amendment,"  "In 
the  Pride  of  His  Youth,"  "A  Bank  Fraud" — all  in  Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills,  1887;  "Wee  Willie  Winkie,"  "The  Strange  Ride  of 
Morrowbie  Jukes,"  "The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King" — all  in  The 
Phantom  Rickshaw,  1889;  "The  Head  of  the  District,"  "At  the  End 
of  the  Passage"— both  in  Life's  Handicap,  1889;  "The  Tomb  of 
His  Ancestors,"  in  The  Day's  Work,  1898;  "One  Viceroy  Resigns," 
"Giffen's  Debt" — both  in  Barrack  Room  Ballads  and  Other  Verses. 

(b)  The  Anglo-Indian  Army:  "The  Taking  of  Lungtungpen,"  "The 
Madness  of  Private  Ortheris,"  "Thrown  Away" — all  in  Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills;  "Only  a  Subaltern,"  "A  Wayside  Comedy" — 
both  in  Under  the  Deodars;  "The  Man  Who  Was,"  in  Life's 
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Handicap;  "The  Big  Drunk  Drat',"  "With  the  Main  Guard,"  "In 
the  Matter  of  a  Private"— all  in  Soldiers  Three,  1889 ;  '  "The 
Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,"  in  The  Phantom  Rickshaw;  "Tommy," 
"Screw-Guns,"  "Snarleyow,"  "The  Widow  at  Windsor,"  "The  Young 
British  Soldier,"  "The  Widow's  Party,"  "Gentlemen-Rankers"— all 
in  Collected  Verse,  1910.  Compare,  also,  "Follow  Me  'Ome," 
"Pharaoh  and  the  Sergeant"  (1897),  "Kitchener's  School"  (1898), 
"Service  Songs"  of  the  South  African  War— all  in  Collected  Verse, 
1910.) 

4.  In  Praise  of  the  United  Service.    (A  combination  of  3&  with  the 
following:  Tennyson's  "The  Revenge,"  1878;  "The  Defense  of  Luck- 
now,"  1879;  "The  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade,"  1882.  (Compare, 
also,  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  1854);  the  Epitaph  on 
General  Gordon,  1885.    (Compare,  also,  the  "Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  1852);  "Prologue  to  General  Hamley," 
1885;  Swinburne's  "A  Word  for  the  Nation,"  in  A  Midsummer 
Holiday  and  Other  Poems,  1884;  "The  Armada,"  in  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads, Third  Series,  1889;  "The  Question"  (1887);  "A  Word  for  the 
Navy,"  "Trafalgar  Day"  (1895),  "The  Centenary  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile"  (1898),  "On  the  Death  of  Colonel  Benson"  (1901)— all 
in  A  Channel  Passage  and  Other  Poems;  Meredith's  "Gordon  of 
Khartoum"   (1888),  "Trafalgar  Day"    (1896)— both  in  Poetical 
Works,  1912;  Rudyard  Kipling's  "The  Sea  Wife,"  (1893),  "The 
Liner  She's  a  Lady"  (1894),  "Soldier  an'  Sailor  Too,"  "The  Song 
of  the  Dead";  "The  Destroyers"  (1898),  "The  Cruisers"  (1899)  — 
all  in  Collected  Verse,  1910;  Alfred  Noyes's  "Tales  of  the  Mermaid 
Tavern/'  "Drake"— both  in  Collected  Poems,  1913;  Henry  New- 
bolt's  "Drake's  Drum,"  "Admirals  All,"  "Hawke,"  "The  Sailing  of 
the  Long  Ships,"  and  others— in  Collected  Poems.) 
5.  Warnings  and  Challenges  of  the  Imperial  Muse.  (Tennyson's 
"Opening  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  by  the  Queen," 
1886;   "Riflemen  Form,"  1859;   "The  Fleet,"  1885;  Swinburne's 
"The  White  Czar,"  1877,  in  Poems  and  Ballads,  Second  Series,  1878; 
"A  Word  for  the  Nation,"  in  A  Midsummer  Holiday  and  Other 
Poems,  1884;  "The  Union,"  in  Astrophel  and  Other  Poems,  1894; 
"A  Word  for  the  Navy,"  "Trafalgar  Day"  (1895),  "The  Common- 
weal: A  Song  for  Unionists,"  "The  Question"  (1887),  "Apostasy," 
"The  Transvaal"   (1899),  "Reverse"   (1899),  "On  the  Death  of 
Colonel  Benson"  (1901),  "Astrae  Victrix"— all  in  A  Channel  Pas- 
sage and  Other  Poems;  Meredith's  "To  Colonel  Charles,"  1887; 
"England  Before  the  Storm,"  1891;  "II  y  a  cent  ans,"  1908;  "The 
Call,"  1908— all  in  Poetical  Works,  1912;  W.  E.  Henley's  "Pro- 
logue," in  Hawthorn  and  Lavender,  1901;  Rudyard  Kipling's  "A 
Song  of  the  English"  (1893),  "Hymn  Before  Action"  (1896),  "Re- 
cessional" (1897),  "The  Truce  of  the  Bear"  (1898),  "The  White 
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Man's  Burden"  (1899),  "The  Dykes"  (1902),  "The  Islanders" 
(1902) — all  in  Collected  Verse,  1910;  Charles  Montague  Doughty's 
The  Cliffs,  1908  (reprinted  in  1914) ;  The  Clouds,  1912.  Compare, 
also,  J.  A.  Cramb's  Germany  and  England,  a  prose  prophecy  of  the 
war  with  Germany — one  that  parallels  Doughty's  prophecies  in 
verse  of  the  same  event.) 

6.  The  Philosophy  of  Imperialism  as  Reflected  in  English  Writers. 
(a.  The  Poets:  Tennyson's  Maud,  Part  III,  1855;  "To  the  Queen" — 
Epilogue  to  Idylls  of  the  King,  1873;  Swinburne's  "A  Word  for  the 
Nation,"  in  A  Midsummer  Holiday  and  Other  Poems;  "Apostasy," 
"A  Word  for  the  Navy,"  "Trafalgar  Day"  (1895),  "Cromwell's 
Statue"  (1895),  "Astrae  Victrix" — all  in  A  Channel  Passage  and 
Other  Poems;  "England — an  Ode,"  in  Astrophel  and  Other  Poems. 
Oscar  Wilde's  "Ave  Imperatrix,"  in  Poems,  1881;  William  Watson's 
"Our  Eastern  Treasure"  and  "Nightmare"  (1885) — all  in  Poems, 
1905  (Compare  with  his  anti-imperialistic  poems,  listed  in  Study 
No.  7) ;  W.  E.  Henley's  The  Song  of  the  Sword,  1890;  "What  have 
I  done  for  you,  England,  my  England?"  in  Rhymes  and  Rhythms, 
1889-1892;  "Prologue,"  "Last  Post,"  "I.  M.-Reginae  Dilectissimae 
Victoriae,"  "Epilogue" — all  three  in  Hawthorn  and  Lavender,  1901; 
Rudyard  Kipling's  "The  English  Flag"  (1891),  "The  Sea  Wife" 
(1893),  "A  Song  of  the  English"  (1893),  "The  Song  of  the  Dead," 
"The  Coastwise  Lights,"  "Hymn  Before  Action"  (1896),  "Reces- 
sional" (1897),  "Kitchener's  School"  (1898),  "The  Explorer"  (1898), 
"The  White  Man's  Burden"  (1899),  "The  Burial"  (1902),  "The 
Dykes"  (1902),  "The  Islanders"  (1902),  "The  Return"— all  in  Col- 
lected Verse,  1910;  Henry  Newbolt's  "Vae  Victis,"  "The  Non  Com- 
batant," "Vitae  Lampada,"  "Peace,"  "From  Generation  to  Genera- 
tion"— all  in  Collected  Poems.  (Compare,  also,  the  references  in 
Study  No.  2.)  o.  Historians:  At  the  least  should  be  read  J.  A. 
Seeley's  "Expansion  of  England,"  1883,  and  J.  A.  Cramb's  "Origins 
and  Destiny  of  Imperial  Britain,"  1899.  The  former  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  beginning  of  English  Imperial  thinking;  the  latter,  together 
with  Henley's  Song  of  the  Sword,  marks  the  extreme  limit  of  flight 
so  far  achieved  by  the  imperial  imagination.) 

7.  English  Anti-Imperialistic  Literature.  (Meredith's  "The  Warning" 
(1896),  in  Poetical  Works,  1912;  William  Watson's  "The  Soudan- 
ese," "Gordon,"  "Gordon"  (concluded) — all  in  Ver  Tenebrosum, 
1885;  "The  Unknown  God,"  "Peace  and  War,"  "The  World  in 
Armour,"  "On  Being  Styled  a  'Pro-Boer,' "  "The  True  Imperialism," 
"Ode  on  the  Day  of  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII" — all  in 
Poems,  1905;  Thomas  Hardy's  "The  Embarkation,"  "The  Depart- 
ure," "The  Going  of  the  Battery,"  "A  Christmas  Ghost-Story,"  "The 
Dead  Drummer,"  "The  Souls  of  the  Slain,"  "Song  of  the  Soldiers' 
Wives,"  "The  Sick  God" — all  in  Poems  of  the  Past  and  the  Present, 
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1901.  (Compare,  also,  Hardy's  conception  of  Napoleon  and  the  great 
captains  of  his  time  as  mere  puppets  in  the  clutch  of  Fate,  in  The 
Dynasts,  1904-1908);  G.  K.  Chesterton's  "A  Defense  of  Patriotism," 
in  The  Defendant;  "On  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Making  the  World 
Small,"  in  Heretics,  1908;  "Imperialism,  or  the  Mistake  About 
Man,"  in  What's  Wrong  With  the  World,  1910;  Alfred  Noyes's  "The 
Litany  of  War,"  "The  Empire  Builders,"  "Nelson's  Year,"  "Rank 
and  File,"  "New  Wars  for  Old,"  "The  Prayer  for  Peace,"  "The 
Bringers  of  Good  News,"  "The  Sword  of  England,"  "The  Dawn  of 
Peace"— all  in  Collected  Poems,  1913;  John  Galsworthy's  The  Mod 
1914.) 


CHAPTER  VI 


American  Ideals 

I.  America  is  Settled  :  Ideals  of  the  Colonists.* 

1.  Opportunity.    ("America  is  another  word  for  opportu- 
nity."— Emerson.  ) 

A.  Religious  and  political  freedom. 

The  Pilgrims  fled  from  persecution  to  a  land  where 
they  might  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  (Everyman's  Li- 
brary). 

Cotton  Mather,  Magnolia  Christi  Americana,  or  Church 
History  of  New  England  ("I  write  the  Wonders  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  flying  from  the  Depravations 
of  Europe  to  the  American  Strand :")  (Not  so  much 
a  history  as  "a  fervent  controversial  effort  to  uphold 
the  ideals  and  traditions  of  the  Puritain  fathers.") 

Tyler,  History  of  American  Literature,  1607-1676,  ch.  1. 

Though  toleration  existed  in  few  of  the  colonies,  it 
existed  from  the  beginning  in  some.  As  the  intolerant 
Cotton  Mather  put  it  sarcastically,  if  a  man  lost  his 
religion,  he  could  be  sure  to  find  it  in  Rhode  Island. 
Roger  Williams,  selections. 

'Emigrants  have  found  in  America  an  asylum  from 
religious  and  political  persecution  down  to  our  own 
day.  An  example  is  Carl  Schurz,  who  fled  from  Prus- 
sian autocracy  after  the  revolutionary  year  1848. 
(See  his  Reminiscences.) 

B.  Romantic  adventure. 

The  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  age  sent 
many  colonists  to  America,  especially  to  the  South. 


fJl??®  symbol /'A.  I "  in  the  references  indicates  that  the  selection  referred  to  may  be 
found  in  American  Ideals,  edited  by  Foerster  and  Pierson  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
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The  career  and  writings  of  Captain  John  Smith  are 
full  of  this  love  of  adventure. 
John  Smith,  selections. 

Tyler,  History  of  American  Literature,  1601-1676, 
ch.  2. 

In  later  periods  the  quest  of  adventure  had  much  to 
do  with  the  settlement  of  America  (see  references 
under  American  Democracy,  the  West). 
C.  Economic  well-being. 

The  desire  to  plant  a  home  in  America  has  of  course 
been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  The  social  life  and  manners  of  the  colo- 
nists were  often  described  by  our  early  writers.  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  for  example,  may  be  rep- 
resented by  William  Byrd  (see  selections) ;  New 
York  by  Irving's  Knickerbocker  s  History;  Pennsyl- 
vania by  Hector  St.  John  Crevecoeur's  Letters  from 
an  American  Farmer,  Everyman's  Library;  Massa- 
chusetts by  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  and 
Samuel  Sewall's  Diary  (see  selections;  cf.  Haw- 
thorne's Scarlet  Letter  and  "Maypole  of  Merry 
Mount,"  and  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period,  Home 
University  Library). 

The  later  settlement  may  be  represented  by  the  early 
life  of  John  Muir  {The  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and 
Youth)  and  of  Mary  Antin  {The  Promised  Land). 
2.  Theocracy  in  New  England. 

"Their  aspiration  was  to  found  a  state  with  the  Bible 
as  their  constitution."  (A.  M.  Low;  possibly  he 
should  have  said  "Calvin's  Institutes"  instead  of 
the  Bible.)  This  aspiration  is  expressed  throughout 
the  Puritan  literature  of  New  England — very  defi- 
nitely in  Mather's  Magnolia  (see  selections  and  Bar- 
rett Wendell's  life  of  Cotton  Mather). 
It  was  a  lofty  political  ideal,  but  it  could  not  endure ; 
undermined  by  various  forces,  such  as  the  spread  of 
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education  (which  the  Puritan  himself  sanctioned), 
it  yielded  to  a  more  mundane  code. 

3.  Personal  Ideals  of  the  Colonists. 

A.  Spiritual  exaltation.    The  idealism  of  American  liter- 

ature owes  much  to  the  ardent  spiritual  life  of  certain 

types  of  the  colonists. 
Woolman,  Journal.  (Quaker). 
Mather  (Puritan)  (See  Wendell's  life). 
Edwards  (Puritan)  (Selections  in  Macmillan's  Pocket 

Classics). 

B.  Morality.    The  purity  of  American  literature  (some- 

times excessive  propriety)  that  differentiates  it  from 
Continental  literature  is  in  part  the  result  of  the 
emphasis  on  moral  qualities  among  the  early  colo- 
nists, especially  the  Puritans.  Those  were  days  in 
which  even  whittling  on  the  Sabbath  could  be  viewed 
as  atheism.  Hence  the  energetic  denunciation  of  a 
novelist  like  Dreiser  in  our  day. 

C.  Self-reliance.    (See  under  Pioneer  Virtues.) 

4.  Pioneer  Virtues. 

A.  Self-reliance.    This,  a  foremost  American  trait,  is  a 

cause  and  a  result  of  pioneer  life.  The  lives  of  many 
colonists  are  in  themselves  a  celebration  of  self-reli- 
ance— long  preceding  Emerson's  celebration  in  "Self- 
Reliance." 

B.  Hardihood  and  adventuresomeness. 

C.  Mastery  of  nature. 

Lives  illustrative  of  pioneer  virtues :  Miles  Standish 
(see  Longfellow's  poem),  Franklin  (see  his  Autobi- 
ography), and  Daniel  Boone. 

II.  America  Becomes  Free  :  Ideals  of  the  Revolution. 
1.  Liberty. 

The  English  have  ever  been  famous  for  their  love  of 
liberty.  The  Englishmen  in  America  were  typical  Eng- 
lishmen. Widely  different  as  North  and  South  were 
in  the  colonial  days,  they  had  in  common  a  hatred  of 
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oppression  and  a  readiness  to  resist  it  at  all  costs.  Choos- 
ing not  to  accept  the  view  of  the  mother  country  (as  the 
Americans  saw  it)  as  to  what  a  colony  is, — a  domain 
to  be  exploited  to  the  profit  of  the  mother  country — they 
regarded  the  English  policy  as  oppressive,  and  repudi- 
ated it.  Since  English  oppression  was  the  burning 
topic  of  decades  of  colonial  life,  it  was  naturally  the 
topic  of  our  literature  in  those  decades. 

James  Otis,  "On  the  Writs  of  Assistance." 

Samuel  Adams,  "American  Independence." 

Patrick  Henry,  speech  before  the  Virginia  Convention 
("Liberty  or  death").    (A.  I.) 

Thomas  Paine,  "Common  Sense"  and  "The  Crisis." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  "Declaration  of  Independence."  (A.  I.) 
(See  also  Webster's  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  Decla- 
ration in  his  "Oration  on  Adams  and  Jefferson."  (A.  I.) 

George  Washington,  "Farewell  Address."    (A.  I.) 

The  spirit  of  the  Revolution  is  reflected  in  the  poetry  of 
the  period. 

Selections  from  Mercy  Otis  Warren,  John  Trumbull, 
Timothy  Dwight,  Joel  Barlow,  Philip  Ereneau.  See 
also  Minor  Poems  of  the  Revolution  in  Cairns,  Early 
American  Writers.  Eor  a  comprehensive  discussion  see 
Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Vol.  I,  ch.  1. 

It  is  echoed  in  later  American  literature;  for  example: 
Cooper,  The  Spy. 
Bryant,  "Song  of  Marion's  Men." 

Webster,  "Eirst  Bunker  Hill  Oration"  and  "The  Character 

of  Washington." 
Longfellow,  "Paul  Revere's  Ride." 

Emerson,  "Concord  Hymn"  ("the  shot  heard  round  the 
world"). 

Holmes,  "Ballad  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,"  "Ode  for 
Washington's  Birthday." 
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Lowell,  "Under  the  Old  Elm." 

Stedman,  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World"  (Bartholdi 
statue). 
2.  Union. 

Though  essentially  quite  separate,  the  colonies  had  many 
bonds  in  feeling  and  interest.  The  need  for  union  early 
became  manifest.  The  New  England  Confederation 
and  Franklin's  Albany  plan  (see  his  Autobiography) 
are  examples. 

Union  was  approximated  by  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, and  achieved  by  the  Constitution  (which  see). 

III.  America  Thinks  for  Herself:  Ideals  of  Thought. 

1.  Intellectually,  the  provincial  attitude  of  the  colonies  was 

double:  it  involved  dependence  on,  and  imitation  of, 
England;  it  also  involved  a  haughty  self-sufficiency. 

2.  The  bitter  feeling  toward  England  which  the  Kevolution 

left,  for  fifty  years  tended  to  diminish  American  intel- 
lectual dependence  on  England,  and  to  increase  the  other 
form  of  provincialism — self-sufficiency.  This  happened 
in  spite  of  the  close  literary  relation  with  England  (cf. 
Irving's  literary  ideals  and  his  English  themes  in  the 
Sketch  Booh  and  Bracebridge  Hall). 

3.  Transcendental  idealism,  especially  in  New  England,  car- 

ried these  tendencies  further,  and  ennobled  them.  De- 
pendence on  England  all  but  ceased,  not  because  of  hos- 
tility toward  England,  but  because  of  the  avoidance  of 
all  kinds  of  dependence;  and  the  old  haughty  self-suffi- 
ciency, though  it  still  existed,  tended  to  become  a  largely 
justified  enthusiasm  over  the  achievements  and  potenti- 
alities of  America.  The  sense  of  nationalism,  born  after 
the  Eevolution,  stimulated  by  the  War  of  1812,  became 
increasingly  definite. 

Yet  this  patriotic  traditionalism  was  somewhat  oddly 
combined,  in  many  minds,  with  an  intoxicated  disregard 
of  all  tradition  as  such,  and  a  venturing  upon  the  seas 
of  life  alone  and  unafraid.    Indeed,  the  whole  actual 
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concrete  world  of  time  and  space  was  slighted,  and  the 
real  universe  of  spirit,  the  world  of  the  Over-Soul,  was 
apotheosized. 

The  movement  is  defined  by  Emerson  in  his  essay  on 
"The  Transcendentalist."  It  is  described  vividly  by 
Lowell  in  the  opening  pages  of  his  essay  on  Thoreau. 
The  attitude  toward  tradition  may  be  seen  clearly  in 
Emerson's  "American  Scholar"  (A.  I.)  ("Our  intellec- 
tual Declaration  of  Independence" — Holmes)  and 
Emerson's  Divinity  School  address. 
The  exaltation  of  the  individual  may  be  studied  in 
Emerson's  "Self -Reliance/'  "Heroism/'  "The  Over-Soul" 
("self-reliance  ...  is  reliance  on  God/': — Emer- 
son), and  the  Divinity  School  address;  also  in  Thoreau's 
Walden. 

The  social  philosophy  of  the  period  may  be  represented 
by  the  Brook  Earm  experiment,  pictured  in  Hawthorne's 
Blithedale  Romance. 

The  doctrine  of  individualism  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  souls,  aided  by  the  Puritanic  moral  inflexi- 
bility of  New  England,  were  the  main  factors  in  the 
support — often  ardent — of  the  anti-slavery  movement 
by  Transcendentalists. 

Lowell,  "Biglow  Papers,"  "Stanzas  on  Freedom,"  "The 
Present  Crisis."    (A.  I.) 

Emerson,  "Boston  Hymn"  (1863). 

Thoreau,  addresses  on  John  Brown. 

Longfellow,  "The  Slave's  Dream." 
4.  Since  the  Transcendental  movement,  the  cosmopolitan  atti- 
tude has  made  important  progress.  It  was  helped  by 
the  Civil  War,  which  set  aside  the  sectional  issue.  It 
was  helped  by  the  Spanish-American  War,  which  intro- 
duced the  United  States  to  the  problems  of  empire  and 
to  world  affairs  generally.  (See  "Cuba  Libre,"  Joaquin 
Miller.)  It  will  be  helped  by  the  World  War  incal- 
culably. 
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IV.  America  Attains  Unity:  Ideals  of  State  and  Nation. 

1.  Conflicting  Conceptions  of  the  Union. 

The  early  conflict :  "The  Federalist/'  Nos.  10  by  Madi- 
son and  23  by  Hamilton,  and  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Kesolutions  of  Madison  and  Jefferson. 
The  "State's  rights"  conception  is  best  represented  by 
Calhoun's  reply  to  "Webster,  in  the  Senate,  February  26, 
1833  (A.  I.). 

The  "spherical  sovereignty"  conception,  by  "Webster's 
reply  to  Hayne,  January  26,  1830  (A.  I.). 
The  "nationalist"  conception,  by  Lincoln's  Message  of 
July  4,  1861. 

A  standard  account  of  the  Federal  principle  is  that  by 
Bryce  in  The  American  Commonwealth,  Part  I,  chs.  29, 
30  (A.  I.).  See  also  "The  Frame  of  National  Govern- 
ment," Part  I,  ch.  26  (A.  I.). 

2.  Slavery  and  the  Conflicting  Conceptions. 

It  was  the  slavery  contest  that  accentuated  and  clarified 
these  conceptions  and  that  supplied  the  issues  that  led 
to  civil  war. 

The  Southern  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  A.  T.  Bledsoe, 
"An  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery";  A.  H.  Stevens, 
"The  War  Between  the  States";  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
"The  Old  South,"  chs.  1,  4,  8. 

The  Northern  point  of  view,  in  Lincoln,  "Cooper  Insti- 
tute Address";  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  "Liberty  For 
All"  (poem)  ;  Lowell,  "Stanzas  on  Freedom" ;  Lowell, 
"The  Present  Crisis"  (A.  I.) ;  Whittier,  "Massachusetts 
to  Virginia";  Mrs.  Stowe,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  Stedman, 
"How  Old  Brown  Took  Harper's  Ferry." 

3.  The  Ideal  of  Union  Tested  in  War. 

See  Lincoln's  "First  Inaugural  Address"  and  "Second  In- 
augural Address"  (A.  I.). 

See  also  the  "Emancipation  Proclamation,"  which  virtually 
settled  the  question  of  slavery. 
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War  poems  of  the  South: 
"Dixie/'  Albert  Pike. 

"Maryland !  My  Maryland !"  James  R.  Randall. 
"The  Song  of  the  Rebel/'  John  Esten  Cook. 
"Stonewall  Jackson's  Way/'  John  W.  Palmer. 
"The  High  Tide  at  Gettysburg/'  Will  Henry  Thomp- 
son. 

"The  Sword  of  Robert  Lee/'  Abram  Joseph  Ryan. 
War  poems  of  the  North : 

"Our  Country's  Call/'  Bryant. 

"Drum  Taps"  series  in  Leaves  of  Grass,  Whitman 
{A.  /.). 

"Baltimore/'  B.  Rush  Plumly. 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes/'  Thomas  Williams. 
"The  Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic/'  Julia  Ward 
Howe. 

"My  Autumn  Walk/'  Bryant. 
4.  The  New  Nation. 

In  "Union  and  Liberty"  Holmes  celebrates  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  these  ideals;  so  also  Lowell  in  his  Ode  at  the 
Harvard  Commemoration  ("0  Beautiful!  my  country! 
ours  once  more!") 

The  point  of  view  of  the  new  South  is  expressed  in 
Henry  W.  Grady,  "The  New  South." 
Since  the  Civil  War,  the  National  ideal  has  more  and 
more  asserted  its  supremacy.  The  forces  making  for 
centralization  are  summarized  in  Elihu  Root's  address, 
"How  to  Preserve  the  Local  Self-Government  of  the 
States"  {A.  /.). 

The  World  War  is,  of  course,  strengthening  this  ten- 
dency. 

Y.  American  Democracy  :  Definition  and  Illustration. 

1.  In  the  Colonies.  Though  democracy  as  it  has  since  been 
conceived  scarcely  existed  before  the  Revolution,  certain 
institutions,  such  as  the  town  meeting  in  New  England 
and  the  machinery  of  county  government  in  the  South, 
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pointed  toward  a  democratic  society ;  and  in  many  places 
the  spirit  of  the  colonies  was  more  or  less  democratic. 
Fiske,  The  Beginnings  of  New  England  (town  meeting). 
Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors  (county  govern- 
ment). Crevecoeur,  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer 
(spirit  of  democracy). 

2.  In  the  Revolution.    See  the  entire  section  America  Be- 

comes Free:  Ideals  of  the  Revolution.  Consult 
Fiske,  The  American  Revolution. 

3.  Later  Development  and  Clarification  of  American  De- 

mocracy. 

A.  Federalist  ideals  respecting  democracy.  "They  wished 
a  government  for  the  people,  but  by  what  they  were 
fond  of  calling  'the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
country'  "  (Willis  Mason  West). 

B.  Jefferson.   "First  Inaugural  Address"  (A.  I.). 

C.  The  West,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln. 

(General  discussion:  F.  J.  Turner,  "Contributions 

of  the  West  to  American  Democracy,"  A.  I.) 
The  West : 

Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Whitman,  "Pioneers !  0  Pioneers !" 

Bryant,  "The  Prairies." 

Eggleston,  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster. 

Mark  Twain,  Tom  Sawyer,  Huckleberry  Finn,  Life 
on  the  Mississippi,  Roughing  It.   Life  by  Paine. 

Joaquin  Miller,  poems. 

Bret  Harte,  stories  of  the  Far  West. 

Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West  (an  extended  his- 
torical account). 
Cooper  and  the  Westward  Movement: 

Novels  in  defense  of  democracy:  The  Bravo,  The 
Heidenmauer,  The  Headsman. 

The  five  Leatherstocking  Tales,  which  follow  the 
frontier  from  eastern  New  York  to  the  prairies : 
The  Pioneer,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  The  Deer- 
slayer,  The  Pathfinder,  The  Prairie. 
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Lincoln : 

Addresses:  "Gettysburg  Address''  (A.  I.),  "Cooper 

Institute  Address/'  "Second  Inaugural  Address" 

(A.  I.). 
Life  and  interpretation: 

Carl  Schurz,  short  life  (an  essay). 

Emerson,  essay  on  Lincoln  (A.  I.). 

Lowell,  essay  on  Lincoln. 

Whitman,  "O  Captain !  My  Captain !"  and  "When 

Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd." 
Bryant,  "The  Death  of  Lincoln." 
Biographies  by  Hapgood,  Tarbell,  Charnwood. 
Emerson,  "Self-Reliance, "  "Politics,"  "Aristocracy," 
"Fortune  of  the  Bepublic,"  and  "American  Civiliza- 
tion."   (See  also  Life  by  Cabot  and  Edward  Emer- 
son's "Emerson  in  Concord."   John  Jay  Chapman's 
essay  on  Emerson  emphasizes  his  Americanism.) 
Roosevelt,  "A  Charter  of  Democracy"  (A.  I.)  (democ- 
racy in  industrial  America  of  the  twentieth  century) 
and  Autobiography. 
Wilson : 

"First  Inaugural  Address"  (democracy  in  industrial 

America). 
"The  New  Freedom"  (ditto). 

"Americanism  and  the  Foreign-Born"  address  at 

Philadelphia,  May  10,  1915  (A.  I.). 
Address  to  the  Senate,  January  22,  1917  (A.  I.). 
War  Message  (A.  I.). 

Conscription  Proclamation  (A.  I.)  (cf.  Alderman, 

"Can  Democracy  be  Organized?"  A.  I.). 
Beply  to  the  Pope,  etc.,  etc. 

(See  also  the  selections  by  Tocqueville  and  Francke 
in  A.  I.). 

4.  Democracy  in  American  Poetry,  the  Novel,  and  the  Drama. 
A.  Lowell: 

Harvard  Commemoration  Ode. 
"The  Present  Crisis"  (A.  L). 
"The  Biglow  Papers." 
(See  also  essay  on  "Democracy"). 
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B.  Whitman: 

"Song  of  Myself"  (the  "divine  average")  (cf.  "The 
'Divine  Average/ "  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  in 
A.  I.). 

"The  Ox  Tamer." 

"Song  of  the  Broad  Axe." 

"Bise,  O  Days,  from  Your  Fathomless  Deeps" 
(A.  L). 

"Thou  Mother  with  Thy  Equal  Brood"  (A.  I.). 
(See  also  his  "Democratic  Vistas,"  and  Life  by  Bliss 
Perry) . 

C.  Representative  modern  poets : 

Bobert  Frost,  "North  of  Boston"  and  "Mountain 
Intervale"  (country  life  in  artfully  homespun 
verse). 

James  Oppenheim,  "Songs  of  the  New  Age." 

Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Spoon  River  Anthology  (realis- 
tic character  portrayal  of  a  very  undivine  average 
humanity). 

D.  Becent  novelists : 

William  Dean  Howells.  His  many  novels  constitute 
a  realistic  picture  of  everyday  America  from  the 
early  19th  century  to  the  present.  (Cf.  his  auto- 
biographical Years  of  My  Youth.) 

Owen  Wlster,  The  Virginian  (Western  life). 

Winston  Churchill,  Coniston  (politics),  A  Far 
Country. 

Frank  Norris,  The  Pit  (business). 
Edith  Wharton,  The  House  of  Mirth  (social  prob- 
lems). 

Ernest  Poole,  The  Harbor  (business)  His  Family 
(public  school). 

E.  Dramatists: 

William  Vaughn  Moody,  The  Great  Divide  (ideals 

of  the  East  and  of  the  West). 
Clyde  Fitch,  The  Climbers  and  The  City. 
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General  References: 
Collections  of  Prose  and  Poetry.  The  most  useful  single  volume  is 
American  Ideals  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.;  $1.25),  edited  by  Foerster 
and  Pierson.  The  headings  used  in  the  outline  above  for  the  most 
part  follow  those  in  this  book,  and  many  of  the  addresses  and  poems 
referred  to  above  are  included  in  it  (indicated  by  A.  I.).  Another 
highly  desirable  volume  is  Early  American  Writers  (Macmillan  Co.; 
$1.50),  edited  by  W.  B.  Cairns.  Other  useful  collections  are: 
Colonial  Prose  and  Poetry  (Crowell,  4  vols.);  Stevens,  American 
Patriotic  Prose  and  Verse  (McClurg) ;  Long,  Patriotic  American 
Prose  (Heath) ;  Gauss,  Democracy  Today  (Scott,  Foresman) ;  Car- 
penter, American  Prose  (Macmillan) ;  Bronson,  American  Poems; 
Bronson,  American  Prose;  Page,  Chief  American  Poets;  Foerster, 
Chief  American  Prose  Writers. 

History.  A  general  knowledge  of  American  history,  such  as  may  be 
obtained  by  reading  Channing's  Student's  History  of  the  United 
States,  is  indispensable.  A  somewhat  longer  history  is  Bassett's 
Short  History  of  the  United  States.  President  Wilson's  long  history 
of  the  United  States  is  interesting  on  various  accounts.  Still  longer 
and  more  authoritative  is  the  American  Nation  series,  27  vols. 
(Harpers  have  a  descriptive  pamphlet.) 

History  of  American  Literature.  For  this  course  William  B.  Cairns's 
History  of  American  Literature  (Oxford)  is  quite  the  best.  Another 
good  account,  of  about  the  same  length,  is  Trent's  American  Litera- 
ture. The  standard  work  will  probably  be  the  Cambridge  History 
of  American  Literature,  three  volumes,  of  which  one  volume  has 
been  published.  Other  useful  works  are  The  Literature  of  the  South, 
by  Moses;  American  Literature  Since  1870,  by  Pattee;  and  The 
American  Mind,  by  Bliss  Perry. 

American  Institutions  and  Manners  Viewed  by  Foreign  Writers. 
A  summary  of  foreign  opinion  is  available  in  As  Others  See  Us,  by 
J.  G.  Brooks.  The  most  important  books  in  this  field  are:  Bryce, 
The  American  Commonwealth;  Low,  The  American  People;  Arnold, 
Discourses  in  America;  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America;  Miins- 
terberg,  American  Traits;  and  Balfour,  Viviani,  J  off  re,  their 
American  speeches,  edited  by  Halsey. 


CHAPTER  YII 


The  War  and  Democracy:  I.  Materials  in  State  Papers 
and  Public  Discussion 

"The  World  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy/* 

"The  present  war  differs  from  all  that  have  gone  before  it,"  says 
Lord  Bryce,  "not  only  in  its  vast  scale  and  in  the  volume  of  misery 
it  has  brought  upon  the  world,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  war 
of  Principles,  and  a  war  in  which  the  permanent  interests  not 
merely  of  the  belligerent  powers  but  of  all  nations  are  involved  as 
such  interests  were  never  involved  before." 

I.  Early  Interpretations  of  the  War. 

1.  Many  causes  of  the  conflict  were  given :  the  Serb- Austrian 
or  German-Slav  question;  the  rivalry  of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  for  control  of  the  seas;  Germany's  desire 
to  secure  a  "place  in  the  sun";  the  struggle  for  colonies 
and  markets ;  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and  commerce. 
(This  background  of  the  war  is  fully  treated  in  Cramb's 
Germany  and  England,  Muir's  Britain's  Case  against  Ger- 
many, Simonds'  The  Great  War,  and  Hart's  The  War  in 
Europe.   See  also  McClure's  Obstacles  to  Peace,  ch.  iv.) 

2.  As  more  and  more  nations  have  become  involved,  the  war 
has  lost  its  early  character,  and  has  become  a  war  of  de- 
mocracy against  autocracy.  "In  my  view,"  declares  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  "this  is  the  last  decisive  issue  between  old 
principles  of  power  and  the  new  principles  of  freedom." 

II.  Principles  at  Stake. 

1.  The  Sanctity  of  the  Treaty. 

Lloyd  George,  in  his  statement  of  peace  terms  (Jan.  5, 
1918),  sets  forth  this  principle  as  the  first  general  peace 
condition.  Germany's  disregard  of  treaty  rights  causes 
President  Wilson  to  say  that  "We  cannot  take  the  word 
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of  the  present  rulers  of  Germany  as  a  guarantee  of  any- 
thing that  is  to  endure."  (Reply  to  Pope,  Aug.  27, 
1917.) 

a.  The  security  of  small  nations  must  he  guaranteed.  The 
German  invasion  of  Belgium  shocked  the  civilized 
world.  The  restoration  of  Belgium  has  been  demanded 
by  all  the  allied  nations.  (See  Lloyd  George's  statement 
of  Peace  Terms,  Jan.  5;  President  Wilson's  Peace 
Terms,  Jan.  8,  1918.  Also  Gibson,  A  Journal  from  Our 
Legation  in  Belgium;  Mercier,  The  Voice  of  Belgium. 

Serbia's  rise  to  power  in  the  Balkans  threatened  the 
Austro-German  scheme  for  Balkan  control  and  Mittel- 
Europa.  The  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had 
been  forcibly  annexed  by  Austria  in  1908;  Germany 
stood  by  her  ally  "in  shining  armor."  (Muir,  pp.  7-8 ; 
Simonds,  pp.  10-25.  Cheradame,  The  Pan-German 
Plot  Unmasked.) 

b.  Germany  has  openly  declared  a  disregard  for  treaty 
rights.  Germany  invaded  Belgium  "for  strategic  rea- 
sons" (Kaiser's  Telegram  to  President  Wilson,  in 
Gerard's  My  Four  Years  in  Germany).  Was  England 
to  enter  the  war  against  Germany  for  a  "mere  scrap  of 
paper"?  asked  von  Bethman-Hollweg.  Conquest  be- 
comes a  law  of  necessity,  says  Bernhardi :  Germany  and 
the  Next  War,  p.  21.  See  also  Conquest  and  Kultur. 
(Committee  on  Public  Information.) 

2.  Rights  of  Neutrals. 

a.  Germany's  attacks  on  neutral  shipping  were  in  clear 
violation  of  international  law.  President  Wilson's  notes 
to  Germany  and  to  Austria.  How  the  War  Came  to 
America  relates  the  controversies  with  Germany  and  the 
causes :  munitions  shipments ;  food  supplies  to  England 
and  Prance;  rights  of  neutrals  to  travel  through  the 
war  zone.  See  also  "The  War  Message  and  the  Pacts 
Behind  It."    The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  (May  7, 
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1915),  with  the  preliminary  warning  from  Germany, 
convinced  the  world  of  Germany's  disregard  of  neutral 
rights. 

b.  In  declaring  ruthless  submarine  warfare  against  all 
neutral  shipping  (Feb.  1,  1917)  Germany  cast  aside 
all  regard  for  the  rights  of  neutrals.  (War  Message 
and  the  Facts  Behind  It.) 

c.  The  Central  Powers  carried  out  an  extensive  system  of 
intrigue  and  plotting  in  all  neutral  countries.  Attempts 
were  made  to  stir  up  Germans  in  America,  to  create  ani- 
mosity in  Mexico  and  South  America  toward  the  United 
States,  and  to  create  war  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  (See  The  President's  Flag  Day  Ad- 
dress, with  evidence 'of  Germany's  plans,  as  published 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  page  19 ;  also 
Bulletin  20- A,  published  by  the  Four-Minute  Men,  with 
the  Wolf  von  Igel  papers,  Count  Luxbourg's  intercepted 
messages  from  Argentina,  and  Bernstorff's  messages 
to  Berlin.  Also  the  "President's  War  Message  and  the 
Facts  Behind  It,"  as  published  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information.) 

3.  The  Menace  of  Militarism. 

a.  A  government  based  on  military  power  and  bent  on  con- 
quest is  a  continual  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  central  idea  of  the  President's  Flag  Day 
Address.  In  his  reply  to  the  Pope,  President  Wilson 
says:  "The  object  of  this  war  is  to  deliver  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  from  the  menace  and  the  actual 
power  of  a  vast  military  establishment  controlled  by  an 
irresponsible  government."  Sir  Edward  Grey  (in  a 
speech  in  Bechstein  Hall,  London,  March  22,  1915, 
quoted  in  Handbook  of  the  European  War,  II)  draws  a 
contrast  between  the  two  ideals :  "right  of  independent 
sovereignty"  and  militarism. 

b.  Germany  has  taught  through  her  philosophers  and 
statesmen  the  need  and  importance  of  war.  "World 
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power  or  downfall !  will  be  our  rallying  cry/'  says  Bern- 
hardi  (Germany  and  the  Next  War,  p.  154).  Conquest 
and  Kwltur,  published  by  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation, sums  up  many  of  the  expressions  of  this  faith 
by  German  leaders.  See  also  Cheradame,  The  Pan- 
German  Plot  Unmasked;  Liebknecht,  Militarism;  Taft, 
"The  Attempt  to  Conquer  and  Prussianize  the  "World" 
(in  A  Reference  Booh  for  Speakers,  published  by  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace) ;  Parker,  The  World  in  the 
Crucible.  (This  gives  an  elaborate  discussion  of  Ger- 
many's point  of  view,  with  numerous  citations  from  her 
writers  and  statesmen.) 
c.  Germany's  practice  of  militarism  in  the  war  has  ignored 
all  the  conventions  of  warfare.  Noncombatants  have 
not  been  spared,  and  unheard-of  cruelties  have  been 
practiced.  Unfortified  towns  have  been  attacked,  from 
the  air  and  from  the  sea.  Hospital  ships,  hospitals, 
and  Bed  Cross  stations  have  suffered  the  same  fate. 
Cardinal  Mercier's  "Pastoral  Letter"  (in  Bingham's 
Handbook  of  the  War,  II,  pp.  115-131)  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  atrocities  in  Belgium.  Toynbee's  The  German 
Terror  in  France  and  The  Belgian  Deportations  both 
give  striking  pictures  of  Germany's  war  practices.  Van 
Dyke's  Fighting  for  Peace  discusses  outrages  against 
the  Bed  Cross,  attacks  on  hospitals,  etc.  Yerhaeren, 
Belgium's  Agony,  is  an  impassioned  statement  by  one 
of  Belgium's  leading  poets.  See  also  McClure,  Obstacles 
to  Peace,  chapters  on  atrocities,  with  the  evidence. 

III.  Democratizing  Porces  at  Work. 
1.  The  Consent  of  the  Governed. 

a.  Germany's  conception  of  the  state  is  antagonistic  to 
democratic  government.  It  is  a  conception  based  on 
feudalism.  Secretary  Lane,  on  "Why  We  Are  Fighting 
Germany"  (in  The  Nation  in  Arms).  Alderman,  "Can 
Democracy  Be  Organized?"  American  Ideals,  p.  158; 
Why  We  Are  at  War  (speeches  of  President  Wilson). 
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b.  "Our  English  ideal  for  the  future,"  says  Lord  Bryce, 
"is  of  a  world  in  which  every  people  shall  have  within 
its  own  borders  a  free  national  government,  resting  on 
and  conforming  to  the  general  will  of  its  citizens." 
(The  War  of  Democracy,  p.  109.) 

Lloyd  George  insists,  as  one  of  England's  terms  of 
peace,  that  "There  must  be  territorial  settlements  based 
on  the  consent  of  those  governed."    (Jan.  5.) 

c.  In  his  war  messages  President  Wilson  has  insisted  on 
this  principle  of  self-government  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  peace,  drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
German  people  and  the  government.  "We  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  German  nation,"  he  says  (April  2). 
"This  power  is  not  the  German  people.  It  is  the  ruthless 
master  of  the  German  people."  (Keply  to  Pope, 
August  27.) 

2.  A  People's  War. 

a.  Unlike  other  wars,  this  war  has  involved  whole  nations — 
men  and  women.  Labor  and  Industry  have  become  as 
important  as  the  battlefield.  "A  people's  war,  a  war 
for  freedom  and  justice  and  self-government  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,"  says  President  Wilson.  (See 
Addison,  British  Workshops  and  the  War;  Stone, 
Women  War  Workers;  Mrs.  Ward,  Toward  the  Goal.) 

b.  "International  problems  must  be  handled  by  free  nego- 
tiation on  equal  terms  between  free  peoples,"  says  the 
Eight  Honorable  H.  H.  Asquith  (The  War  of  Democ- 
racy, p.  369). 

c.  President  Wilson  refers  to  the  "voices  of  humanity  that 
are  in  the  air,"  and  the  "strength  of  the  tides  that  run 
now  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  free  men  every- 
where." 

d.  Democratic  doctrines  have  permeated  the  minds  of  men 
everywhere.  "Ideas  that  once  belonged  to  a  few  phi- 
losophers have  sunk  into  common  men's  minds."  Mur- 
ray, Faith,  War,  and  Policy,  p.  13. 
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3.  Socializing  Influences  in  the  State. 

a.  The  comradeship  of  soldiers  has  advanced  democracy. 
Barbusse,  in  Under  Fire,  shows  how  the  war  has  pre- 
pared for  "the  understanding  between  democracies,  the 
entente  among  the  multitudes,  the  uplifting  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  the  bluntly  simple  faith"  (p.  358). 

b.  The  extension  of  government  control  over  industries, 
with  the  taxing  of  wealth  and  excess  profits,  and  the 
growing  power  of  labor  to  direct  policies  of  state,  have 
advanced  socialism  tremendously.  Vernon  Lee  (in  To- 
wards a  Lasting  Settlement,  p.  204)  comments  on  the 
"hostility  toward  artificial  privilege  and  monopoly." 
Addison :  British  Worhshops  and  the  War. 

c.  The  woman's  movement  has  been  one  of  the  strong  "in- 
fluences making  for  international  understanding."  "Its 
victory  will  be  an  element  in  the  making  of  a  permanent 
peace."  Royden  (Towards  a  Lasting  Settlement,  pp. 
133-146).  Mrs.  Atherton:  The  Living  Present,  p.  205 
Mrs.  Ward:  Toward  the  Goal. 

4.  The  Rebirth  of  Russia. 

a.  The  Russian  Revolution  of  March,  1917,  was  not  only  a 
forward  step  for  democracy,  but  it  also  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  to  the  socialist  state.  "The  torch 
of  freedom  in  Russia  lit  up  the  last  dark  phases  of  the 
situation  abroad.  Here  indeed  was  a  fit  partner  for  a 
league  of  honor."  (How  the  War  Came  to  America, 
p.  16.) 

b.  The  voice  of  the  Russian  people  President  Wilson  finds 
"more  thrilling  and  more  compelling  than  any  of  the 
many  moving  voices  with  which  the  troubled  air  of  the 
world  is  filled."    (Jan.  8,  1918.) 

c.  Professor  Murray  (Faith,  War,  and  Policy)  sees  in 
Russia  more  than  in  other  nations  "a  vast  untapped 
reservoir  of  spiritual  power,  of  idealism,  of  striving  for 
a  nobler  life." 

"Cosmos"  (Basis  of  Durable  Peace)  quotes  Count 
Mouravieff  as  saying:    "We  Russians  bear  upon  our 
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shoulders  the  new  age ;  we  come  to  relieve  the  tired  men" 
(p.  5).  (See,  for  a  general  discussion  of  Russia,  the 
following :  Milyoukov  and  others,  Russian  Realities  and 
Problems;  Olgin,  Soul  of  the  Russian  Revolution;  Mar- 
cosson,  The  Rebirth  of  Russia.) 
5.  The  End  of  Secrecy. 

Since  the  war  was  in  part  caused  by  secret  treaties  and 
agreements,  the  demand  has  arisen,  largely  through  Rus- 
sian influence,  that  international  agreements  be  conducted 
henceforth  in  the  open.  President  Wilson  has  insisted 
that  there  be  "no  secret  understandings  of  any  kind."  Rus- 
sia has  published  past  secret  treaties. 

IV.  Nationality  and  Race  Consciousness. 

1.  Freedom  for  all  nationalities  has  been  one  of  the  ideals  of 
the  present  conflict.  The  question  of  Poland,  of  the  Bal- 
kans, and  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  among  others,  must  be  an- 
swered by  the  war.  "Britain  stands  for  the  principle  of 
nationality,"  says  Lord  Bryce  (The  War  of  Democracy, 
p.  97).  Sir  Edward  Grey  speaks  of  the  "great  principle 
of  small  nationalities."  Cardinal  Mercier  insists  on  "the 
public  recognition  of  right  in  national  matters  and  of 
national  honor."    (Pastoral  Letter.) 

2.  In  the  settlement  democratic  influence  must  offer  security 
that  the  interests  of  nationality  will  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. Buxton,  Nationality  (in  Towards  a  Lasting  Settle- 
ment, p.  57) ;  Zangwill,  The  Principle  of  Nationalities. 

3.  Nationality  furnishes  an  incentive  to  self -development  and 
self-expression.  "Nationality  stands,  then,  in  the  mind  of 
a  people  struggling  to  be  free,  not  indeed  for  the  whole, 
but  for  a  large  part,  of  what  we  feel  to  be  good  and  desirable 
in  human  life."   Buxton,  p.  48  (ibid.). 

4.  National  contributions  enrich  human  experience.  "Just 
as  England  contributes  her  sense  for  political  liberty, 
Erance  her  intellectual  honesty  and  lucidity,  Germany  her 
industry  and  discipline,  Italy  her  esthetic  aptitude,  so  Fin- 
land has  her  advanced  democracy,  Poland  her  music  and 
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art,  Bohemia  religious  independence,  the  Serbs  their  warm 
poetic  temperament  .  .  .  "  Buxton,  Nationality,  p. 
51  (Towards  a  Lasting  Settlement). 

Y.  The  New  Inteenationalism. 

1.  There  has  developed  a  strong  feeling  during  the  war,  ac- 
centuated by  the  mingling  of  nationalities  on  the  battle- 
fields, that  there  is  something  even  higher  than  national- 
ism— internationalism.  In  speaking  of  the  promoters  of 
the  war,  one  of  the  characters  in  Barbusse's  Under  Fire 
says :  "What  mattered  to  them  was  nationality  and  noth- 
ing else"  (p.  345).  Angell,  America  and  the  Cause  of  the 
Allies. 

2.  The  war  has  helped  in  teaching  men  "to  welcome  other 
nations  as  friends  and  comrades."  Murray,  Faith,  War, 
and  Policy,  p.  89. 

3.  "The  World  will  never  be  again  what  it  has  been,"  said 
President  Wilson  (at  Shadow  Lawn,  Nov.  4,  1916)  ;  "now 
we  are  in  the  great  drift  of  humanity  which  is  to  determine 
the  politics  of  every  country  in  the  world." 

VI.  Peace  and  Secueity. 

1.  Nations  have  long  been  looking  toward  some  international 
high  court,  or  league  of  nations,  which  might  serve  to 
settle  disputes  without  war.  Such  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  is  outlined  by  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  (in 
American  Ideals,  p.  207).  It  would  seek  to  reduce  dangers 
of  future  breaches  of  international  peace ;  it  would  seek  to 
reduce  the  probability  of  war  as  much  as  possible. 

a.  Disputes  would  be  submitted  to  an  international  tri-  • 
bunal. 

b.  There  would  be  created  an  international  council  of  con- 
ciliation. 

c.  Joint  economic  and  military  forces  would  be  used 
against  a  state  breaking  the  peace. 

d.  This  league  would  strive  to  improve  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law. 
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2.  Ex-President  Taft  proposes  an  international  peace  court. 
War  has  awakened  "the  direct  interest  that  neutrals  have 
in  preventing  a  war  between  neighbors."  (Handbook  of 
the  European  War,  p.  283.) 

3.  America  has  been  the  leader  in  this  plan  for  a  league  of 
nations.  It  is  the  "outstanding  aspiration"  in  American 
diplomacy  "to  substitute  juridical  for  military  settlement 
of  disputes  between  nations."  (How  the  War  Came  to 
America,  p.  4.) 

a.  Before  the  end  of  1914  America  had  signed  far-reaching 
treaties  with  30  nations,  20  of  which  had  been  duly 
ratified  and  proclaimed. 

b.  President  Wilson  has  proposed  "the  doctrine  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world."  (Jan.  22, 
1917.) 

c.  Pan-Americanism  has  pointed  the  way  to  better  under- 
standing between  nations.  "The  Pan-American  spirit 
is  ideal;  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  best,  the  noblest  con- 
ception, of  international  obligation."  Secretary  Lan- 
sing (in  American  Ideals,  p.  206). 

4.  "A  new  international  order  sanctioned  and  protected  by 

international  law  and  supported  by  an  international 
guarantee"  is  proposed  by  "Cosmos"  (Basis  of  Durable 
Peace,  p.  63).  This  would  involve  an  international 
court  of  justice  and  an  international  commission  of 
inquiry. 

(In  A  League  of  Nations,  by  Marburg,  and  A  League 
to  Enforce  Peace,  by  Goldsmith,  the  specific  problems 
involved  in  such  a  league  are  fully  discussed,  the  latter 
book  giving  numerous  discussions  of  the  question  by 
eminent  men  of  both  continents.) 

VII.  Spiritualizing  Forces  m  Democracy. 

1.  A  new  unselfishness  has  developed  from  the  war,  through 
the  submission  of  the  will  of  the  individual  to  that  of  the 
state.    "Democracy,"  says  President  Alderman,  "must  in- 
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spire  men  to  forget  self  for  a  still  higher  thing  called 
humanity."  ("Can  Democracy  Be  Organized?"  in  Ameri- 
can Ideals,  p.  173.) 

2.  The  daily  life  of  the  soldier  has  had  its  influence  upon 
democratic  ideals.  Before  a  church  conference  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  8,  1915,  President  Wilson  said:  "Great 
spiritual  forces  are  lying  waiting  for  the  outcome  of  this 
war  to  assert  themselves,  which  are,  indeed,  asserting  them- 
selves even  now  to  enlighten  our  judgments  and  steady  our 
spirits." 

3.  The  sense  of  service  and  its  attendant  deepening  of  sensi- 
bility. Men  volunteered  early  in  the  war  inspired  by  aa 
faith,  a  very  high  faith,  that  a  crisis  had  arisen  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  Murray,  p.  242.  Eolland  (Above 
the  Battle,  p.  38)  speaks  of  "the  revenge  of  faith  against 
all  the  egotisms  of  the  senses  and  of  the  spirit— the  sur- 
render of  self  to  eternal  ideas." 

4.  There  has  been  a  deepening  of  the  quality  of  ordinary  life, 
Professor  Murray  thinks,  "living  and  moving  daily,  waking 
and  sleeping,  in  the  habitual  presence  of  ultimate  and 
tremendous  things.  ...  We  have  entered  ourselves 
upon  a  heroic  age"  (Faith,  War,  and  Policy,  pp.  91-92). 

5.  The  future  holds  for  those  who  live  through  this  war  a 
promise  of  better  things.  "Some  great  thing  is  about  to 
come  into  being,"  says  Barres  (Spirit  of  Youth,  p.  10)— 
the  "resurrection  of  our  most  glorious  days."  Speaking 
of  the  youths  who  have  gone  through  the  war,  he  says, 
"They  are  amassing  a  treasure  of  sober  thoughts,  and 
friendships  which  will  suffice  for  the  whole  duration  of 
their  lives  (p.  9).  "A  new  world  is  coming  into  being" 
(p.  17). 

6.  The  future  holds  better  things  for  nations.  Balfour,  in 
speaking  on  the  cooperation  of  English-speaking  peoples 
(see  American  Ideals,  p.  326),  says:  "The  war  may  prove 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  revivified  civilization,  which  will 
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be  felt  in  all  departments  of  human  activity,  which  will 
not  merely  touch  the  material,  but  also  the  spiritual  side 
of  mankind." 

General  References  :  The  most  convenient  small  collections  of  speeches 
by  contemporary  statesmen  are  American  Ideals  (Houghton), 
Democracy  Today  (Scott,  Foresman),  and  The  Forum  of  Democ- 
racy (Allyn  and  Bacon). 


CHAPTEK  VIII 


The  War  and  Democracy:  II.  Materials  in  Personal  Narra- 
tive and  Imaginative  Literature 

I.  The  Shock  of  War.  The  sudden  transition  from  a  world  at 
peace  to  a  world  at  war  brought  with  it  unprecedented 
changes  in  the  experience  and  thoughts  of  men.  The  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  lives  of  millions  was  violently  broken  up 
by  the  shock  of  war.  All  other  interests  gave  way  to  the 
supreme  interest  of  the  world  conflict.  Various  individuals 
and  social  classes  were  affected  in  various  ways,  and  the 
record  of  their  experiences  and  reactions  constitutes  a  body 
of  literature  of  unique  interest  and  importance. 

1.  Effects  on  English  social  life  in  the  higher  circles:  sense 
of  security  suddenly  invaded ;  trivial  preoccupations  of  the 
old  life  swept  away ;  spiritual  transformation  of  individuals 
in  presence  of  nation's  peril  and  under  realization  of  new 
responsibilities. 

References:  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr.  Britling  Sees  it  Through;  St.  John  Ervine, 
Changing  Winds. 

2.  The  beginnings  of  the  conflict  as  witnessed  from  various 
points  of  view  by  individuals. 

References:  Mildred  Aldrich,  A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne;  Alan  Seeger, 
Letters  and  Diary;  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Fighting  for  Peace;  Gibson, 
The  Notebook  of  an  Attache;  Van  Dyke,  "The  Red  Flower,"  "Storm 
Music,"  "The  Bells  of  Malines"  in  The  Red  Flower;  Norton,  "The 
Mobilization  in  Brittany"  in  A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry. 

3.  The  problem  of  intellectual  adjustment  to  the  fact  of  war 
in  the  minds  of  men  of  philosophical  and  reflective  type; 
the  various  effects  of  the  war  on  the  consciousness  of  those 
who  have  worked  for  peace. 


References:  Gilbert  Murray,  Faith,  War,  and  Policy  (the  developing 
thought  about  the  war  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  thoughtful 
of  English  scholars.    See  especially  the  essay  entitled  "First 
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Thoughts");  Barbusse,  Under  Fire,  first  chapter  (the  reaction 
of  a  cosmopolitan  group  of  invalids  in  Switzerland) ;  Rolland, 
Above  the  Conflict  (the  divided  sympathies  of  a  French  Intel- 
lectual— patriotism  and  internationalism  in  conflict). 

4.  Practically  every  novel  written  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  illustrates  the  transformation  wrought  in  human 
aifairs,  the  entire  change  in  interests  and  point  of  view, 
by  the  great  event  of  August,  1914.  How  the  consciousness 
of  war  alfects  the  minds  even  of  English  schoolboys  is  the 
theme  of  a  series  of  light  but  highly  interesting  narratives 
by  Eden  Phillpotts,  The  Human  Boy  and  the  War. 

II.  The  Love  of  Country.  A  great  revival  of  patriotic  emotion 
and  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  has  been  from  the  beginning 
an  outcome  of  the  conflict  in  all  the  warring  nations.  The 
intensified  love  of  country  finds  expression  everywhere  in 
the  personal  narratives  of  soldiers  and  in  contemporary 
creative  literature. 

1.  The  religion  of  patriotism  in  France  and  Belgium;  the 
willing  sacrifice  of  self  in  the  nation's  hour  of  peril;  sub- 
lime devotion  of  all  classes  to  the  defense  of  the  beloved 
soil  against  invasion. 

References:  Barres,  "Young  Soldiers  of  France"  (a  collection  of  letters 
showing  the  French  attitude  at  its  noblest,  published  in  War  and 
the  Spirit  of  Youth) ;  Cammaerts,  Poems  (the  love  of  the  Belgian 
for  his  afflicted  country.  See  selections  in  Wheeler,  A  Book  of 
Terse  of  the  Great  War) ;  Mercier,  The  Voice  of  Belgium;  Buffin, 
Brave  Belgians  (narratives  of  the  invasion,  illustrating  the  hero- 
ism of  Belgium's  resistance) ;  Maeterlinck,  "King  Albert,"  "Pro 
Patria,"  etc.,  in  The  Wrack  of  the  Storm. 

2.  The  love  of  England ;  pride  in  the  nation's  past ;  devotion 
to  the  national  ideals. 

References:  Rupert  Brooke,  "The  Soldier";  Galsworthy,  "England  to 
Freemen";  poems  of  Alfred  Noyes,  Kipling,  Hewlett,  Freeland, 
etc.,  in  Wheeler,  A  Book  of  Verse  of  the  Great  War. 

3.  The  revival  of  national  consciousness  in  America.  Pride 
and  affection  are,  in  the  period  before  our  entry  into  the 
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war,  often  crossed  by  a  sense  of  doubt  and  anxiety  as  to 
the  nation's  course.  Kevived  confidence  and  patriotic  ardor 
follow  the  declaration.  The  American  spirit  of  today  is 
best  revealed  in  the  public  utterances  of  men  like  Wilson, 
Baker,  Lane,  and  Eoosevelt,  but  the  national  consciousness 
is  beginning  to  find  worthy  expression  also  in  poetry.  "We 
are  now  becoming  aware  that  America  really  is  to  us  what 
'dulce  France'  has  for  nine  hundred  years  been  to  the 
French." 

Refekences:  W.  D.  Howells,  "The  Passengers  of  a  Retarded  Submer- 
sible" (A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry) ;  Alan  Seeger,  "A  Message  to 
America";  Van  Dyke,  "America's  Prosperity";  Towne,  "To  My 
Country"  (A  Book  of  Verse  About  the  Great  War) ;  Van  Dyke, 
"Liberty  Enlightening  the  World"  in  A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry. 

III.  The  Spiritual  Awakening  :  Service,  Sacrifice,  and  Faith. 
The  war  has  developed  new  and  almost  incredible  spiritual 
powers  in  the  peoples  of  Belgium,  France,  England,  and 
America.  Triviality,  selfishness,  and  materialism  have 
yielded  everywhere,  and  society  has  been  purified  as  by  a 
storm.  The  souls  of  countless  individuals  have  been  re- 
generated and  humanity  as  a  whole  has  risen  to  a  higher 
plane.  See  Murray,  "The  Evil  and  the  Good  of  War,"  in 
Faith,  War,  and  Policy.  The  union  of  all  classes  in  a 
brotherhood  of  service  and  sacrifice  promises  profoundly 
to  modify  the  lives  of  nations  and  has  a  bearing  on  the  pre- 
war problems  of  social  adjustment  and  class  relationship. 
Meanwhile  the  democracy  of  England  and  America  has 
already  been  modified  by  the  effort  toward  greater  organi- 
zation and  efficiency.  It  is  not,  however,  primarily  govern- 
mental pressure  which  is  molding  the  "more  perfect  union/' 
but  a  voluntary  surrender  of  individual  freedom  through 
devotion  to  a  cause. 
1.  The  sublime  capabilities  of  human  nature  revealed  in  the 
devotion  of  soldiers;  types  of  personal  experience  at  the 
front ;  the  universality  of  heroism ;  the  transforming  effects 
of  war  on  individuals. 
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"If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe,  that  humanity  is  worth  just 
as  much  as  the  sum  total  of  latent  heroism  which  it  con- 
tains, then  we  may  declare  that  humanity  never  was 
stronger  nor  more  exemplary  than  now,  and  that  it  is  at 
this  moment  reaching  one  of  its  highest  points  and  capable 
of  braving  everything  and  hoping  everything." — Maeter- 
linck. 

References:  Hankey,  "The  Honor  of  the  Brigade,"  "Heroes  and  Hero- 
ics," "The  Making  of  a  Man,"  "The  Cockney  Warrior,"  in  A 
Student  in  Arms;  Maeterlinck,  "Heroism"  in  The  Wrack  of  the 
Storm;  Empey,  Over  the  Top  (the  unconscious  heroism  of  the 
average  man) ;  Barbusse,  Under  Fire  (a  realistic  picture  of  the 
attitude  of  French  soldiers  of  the  coarser  type.  Contrast  Young 
Soldiers  of  France) ;  Nicolas,  The  Campaign  Diary  of  a  French 
Officer;  "The  Diary  of  a  Coward"  (Atlantic  Monthly.  Compare 
the  studies  of  cowardice  in  Over  the  Top  and  in  Ervine's  Chang- 
ing Winds);  Kaufman,  "The  Hell^Gate  of  Soissons";  Binyon, 
"Men  of  Verdun"  (A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry). 

2.  Examples  of  individual  heroism  are  but  a  part  of  the  total 
record  of  the  effort  of  free  peoples  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom. A  supreme  devotion  to  the  common  cause  has  regen- 
erated society  and  resulted  in  almost  superhuman  national 
accomplishment.  Crushing  sacrifices  have  been  borne  with 
exalted  joy. 

References:  Giraud,  "The  French  Miracle"  (in  The  French  Miracle  and 
French  Civilization) ;  Gertrude  Atherton,  The  Living  Present  (an 
account  from  personal  observation  of  the  accomplishment  of 
French  women  in  the  nation's  service) ;  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward, 
England's  Effort,  Toward  the  Goal;  Cardinal  Mercier,  Pastoral 
Letter,  Christmas,  1914,  in  The  Voice  of  Belgium;  Stephen  Phil- 
lips, "Women  and  War";  Eden  Phillpotts,  "To  a  Mother";  Brooke, 
"The  Dead";  Letts,  "The  Spires  of  Oxford"  (the  four  last  in 
Wheeler,  A  Book  of  Verse  Aoout  the  Great  War). 

3.  Common  emotions,  common  suffering,  and  a  common 
danger  have  revived  the  communal  consciousness  and  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  "herd  instinct"  in  mankind.  The 
formation  of  national  armies  has  obliterated  class  distinc- 
tions; the  comradeship  of  soldiers,  their  mutual  depend- 
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ence,  and  their  common  portion  of  danger  and  hardship 
have  resulted  in  a  new  sense  of  equality  and  brotherhood 
at  the  front.  "That  is  the  sort  of  community  we  now  are— 
a  community  in  which  one  man  dies  for  his  brother;  and 
underneath  all  our  hatreds,  all  our  little  angers  and  quar- 
rels, we  are  brothers  who  are  ready  to  seal  our  brotherhood 
with  blood." 

References  :  Murray,  "Herd  Instinct  and  the  War"  in  Faith,  War,  and 
Policy;  Dawson,  Carry  On;  Barbusse,  Under  Fire;  Hankey,  "An 
Experiment  in  Democracy,"  "The  Indignity  of  Labor,"  "The  Army 
and  the  Universities,"  in  A  Student  in  Arms. 

4.  The  calamitous  effects  of  war — the  destruction  of  works 
of  art,  the  costly  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives,  the  spectacle 
of  unprecedented  suffering  in  the  war  area — have  produced 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  tragedy  in  which  pity  and  terror 
have  purified  the  souls  of  men.  All  thoughts  of  self  are 
lost  in  a  consciousness  of  the  sorrows  of  the  race.  The 
universal  outgoing  of  sympathy  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  great  philanthropic  effort  toward  war  relief. 

References:  Rolland,  "The  Murder  of  the  Elite,"  in  Above  the  Battle; 
Murray,  "The  Evil  and  the  Good  of  War,"  "Oxford  and  the  War," 
in  Faith,  War,  and  Policy;  Hagedorn,  You  Are  the  Hope  of  the 
World;  Verhaeren,  Belgium's  Agony;  Buswell,  Ambulance  No. 
10;  Griffin,  "The  Other  Army";  Hardy,  "Belgium's  Destitute"; 
Hagedorn,  "The  Refugees";  Rostand,  "The  Cathedral  of  Rheims"; 
MacKaye,  "Rheims"  (the  five  last  in  A  Book  of  Verse  About  the 
Great  War);  Finley,  "The  Red  Cross";  Binyon,  "The  Healers"; 
Mass-on,  "The  Red  Cross  Nurses"  (the  three  last  in  A  Treasury  of 
War  Poetry). 

5.  Eeligious  experience  and  the  war :  the  need  of  faith ;  the 
revival  of  religious  emotion ;  the  opportunity  of  the  church ; 
superstition;  the  extension  of  belief  in  spiritualistic  phe- 
nomena; fatalism  at  the  front. 

References:  Wells,  Mr.  Britling  Sees  it  Through,  God  the  Invisible  King, 
The  Soul  of  a  Bishop;  Tiplady,  The  Gross  at  the  Front;  Hankey, 
"Religion  of  the  Inarticulate,"  "Of  Some  Who  Were  Lost  and 
Afterward  Were  Found,"  "An  Englishman  Prays,"  "A  Mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Church,"  etc.,  in  A  Student  in  Arms;  Maeterlinck, 
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"Supernatural  Communications  in  War-time,"  "The  Life  of  the 
Dead,"  "The  War  and  the  Prophets,"  in  The  Wrack  of  the  Storm; 
Noyes,  "A  Prayer  in  Time  of  War,"  and  Sullivan,  "Prospice,"  in 
A  Book  of  Verse  About  the  Great  War;  Belmont,  A  Crusader  of 
France;  Barres,  "Young  Soldiers  of  France,"  and  Allinson,  "Juven- 
tus  Christi,"  in  War  and  the  Spirit  of  Youth.  For  fatalism,  see 
Empey,  Barbusse,  and  also  Seeger's  "Maktoob." 

IV.  The  Kighteous  Cause.  In  the  present  war  the  Allies  have 
been  animated  by  the  conviction  not  only  that  their  cause 
is  right,  but  that  it  is  the  cause  of  righteousness  itself. 

1.  The  issue  as  between  evil  and  good  is  clearly  denned  and 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

"I  tried  to  lift  myself  above  the  fray ;  but  the  higher  I 
rose,  the  more  I  saw  of  the  madness  and  horror  of  it,  of 
the  justice  of  one  cause  and  the  infamy  of  the  other.  It  is 
possible  that  one  day,  when  time  has  wearied  the  remem- 
brance and  restored  the  ruins,  wise  men  will  tell  us  that 
we  were  mistaken  and  that  our  standpoint  was  not  lofty 
enough;  but  they  will  say  it  because  they  no  longer  know 
what  we  know,  nor  will  they  have  seen  what  we  have 
seen." — Maeterlinck. 

Refeeences  :  Wells,  Mr.  Britling  illustrates  the  identification  of  the  allied 
cause  with  the  divine  purposes;  Noyes,  "The  Searchlights"  in 
A  Book  of  Verse  About  the  Great  War. 

2.  From  this  conviction  there  has  resulted  determination  to 
endure  to  the  end,  the  repudiation  of  all  thought  of  com- 
promise, exalted  acceptance  of  every  sacrifice,  and  a  feeling 
of  spiritual  peace  in  the  midst  of  suffering. 

"I  suddenly  wondered  in  my  heart  whether  we  or  our 
cause  or  our  country  is  worth  that  sacrifice ;  and,  with  my 
mind  full  of  its  awfulness,  I  clearly  answered,  Yes.  Be- 
cause, while  I  am  proud  of  all  the  things  I  have  mentioned 
about  Great  Britain,  I  am  most  proud  of  the  clean  hands 
with  which  we  came  into  this  contest,  proud  of  the  Cause 
for  which  with  clear  vision  we  unsheathed  our  sword,  and 
which  we  mean  to  maintain  unshaken  to  the  bitter  or  the 
triumphant  end." — Murray. 
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3.  The  letters  and  personal  narratives  of  soldiers  show  to 
what  degree  individuals  in  the  trenches  are  inspired  by  an 
ideal  of  justice  loftier  even  than  the  ideal  of  patriotism. 

References:  Dawson,  Carry  On;  Kettle,  The  Ways  of  War;  Belmont,  A 
Crusader  of  France. 

4.  American  belief  in  the  allied  cause  has  passed  through 
various  stages  and  assumes  various  forms.  We  fight  for 
Belgium,  for  Humanity,  to  repay  our  debt  to  France,  for 
the  democratic  principle,  for  our  rights  at  sea,  for  the 
peace  of  nations.  See  the  references  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter and  the  whole  corpus  of  war  poetry. 

5.  The  note  of  mere  hatred  of  Germany  is  much  rarer  in  the 
literature  of  today  than  that  of  indignation  against  Ger- 
many's rulers,  against  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
German  attempt  at  world  domination,  and  against  German 
barbarity  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

References:  Phillips,  The  Kaiser  and  Belgium;  Pain,  The  Kaiser  and 
God;  Grant,  The  Superman;  Drinkwater,  "We  Willed  it  Not"; 
Hardy,  Then  and  Now  (in  A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry) ;  Van  Dyke, 
"A  Scrap  of  Paper." 

V.  The  Beotheehood  in  Aems.  The  alliance  of  nations  in  a 
common  cause  has  brought  them  infinitely  nearer  to  each 
other  in  friendship  and  mutual  understanding.  Old  scores 
and  old  prejudices  have  been  wiped  away.  The  idea  of  a 
fellowship  of  nations,  without  envy  or  distrust,  has  risen 
out  of  the  conflict  as  one  of  its  most  precious  fruits. 
Stronger  even  than  the  common  antagonism  toward  the 
foe,  this  brotherhood  aspires  ultimately  to  embrace  all 
peoples  and  constitutes  a  ground  of  hope  for  the  cessation 
of  national  strife.  The  literature  of  the  war  has  from  the 
beginning  made  international  appreciation  and  friendship 
one  of  its  principal  themes. 
1.  England  and  America.  The  English  concern  about  Ameri- 
can opinion;  early  disappointment  in  America;  present 
tendency  to  idealize  her;  the  consciousness  on  both  sides 
that  England  and  America  are  one  in  blood,  tradition,  and 
purpose. 
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References:  Ian  Hay,  Getting  Together  (an  appeal  for  mutual  under- 
standing) ;  "What  of  England?"  (Atlantic,  December,  1916) ;  Mur- 
ray, "England  and  America,"  in  Faith,  War,  and  Policy;  Kipling, 
"The  Choice"  in  A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry  (an  English  reaction 
to  America's  entry) ;  Austin,  "Together";  Bridges,  "To  the  United 
States  of  America";  Noyes,  "Princeton"  (expressions  of  kinship 
and  mutual  appreciation.  The  four  last  in  A  Treasury  of  War 
Poetry) ;  see  The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy  for  other  illustrations. 

2.  America  and  France.  The  traditional  feeling  of  friendship 
between  the  two  nations  has  been  strengthened  by  the  war. 
The  American  sense  of  debt  to  France;  a  new  compre- 
hension of  the  spiritual  greatness  of  the  nation  resulting 
from  her  firmness  and  devotion  in  the  war;  the  French 
view  of  America  as  a  deliverer. 

References:  Powell,  Brothers  in  Arms;  For  France  (an  American  liter- 
ary memorial  edited  by  C.  H.  Towne) ;  de  Lanux,  Young  France 
and  New  America  (a  brilliant  study  of  the  spiritual  relationships 
of  France  and  America  and  a  prediction  of  closer  cooperation  in 
the  future) ;  Seeger,  "Ode  in  Memory  of  the  American  Volunteers 
Fallen  for  France"  (illustrates  the  devotion  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans to  the  cause  of  France) ;  Van  Dyke,  "The  Name  of  France"; 
Masters,  "O  Glorious  France,"  etc.,  in  A  Book  of  Verse  About  the 
Great  War. 

3.  America  and  Belgium.  The  American  and  English  atti- 
tude toward  Belgium  has  been  one  of  mingled  pity  and 
admiration.  See  sections  entitled  "Belgium"  in  A  Treas- 
ury of  War  Poetry  and  The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy. 

4.  America  and  Italy.  Our  understanding  of  Italy  is  com- 
paratively scanty,  in  spite  of  the  large  Italian  element  in 
our  population  and  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Italian  com- 
mission. 

References:  Robert  Herrick,  The  World  Decision  (an  appreciation  of 
the  Italian  viewpoint  in  the  war  which  will  be  novel  to  most 
American  readers) ;  Woodberry,  "On  the  Italian  Front,"  in  A 
Treasury  of  War  Poetry. 

VI.  Beyond  the  Conflict.  The  agonizing  experience  of  war  has 
intensified  in  all  peoples  the  desire  for  peace  and  in  the 
Allies  the  determination  that  peace,  when  it  comes,  shall 
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rest  on  a  more  permanent  foundation  than  before.  The 
English  watchword  "Never  again"  symbolizes  the  feeling 
that  the  present  war  is  being  fought  to  destroy  war  by 
destroying  the  menace  of  militarism. 

1.  The  hatred  of  war,  the  feeling  of  its  horror  and  futility, 
the  yearning  hope  for  peace  are  characteristic  notes  of 
contemporary  literature. 

References:  Barbusse,  Under  Fire  (this  whole  book  is  a  challenge  to 
those  who  see  in  war  romance  and  beauty;  Barbusse  reveals  its 
ugliness  and  horror);  Dargan,  "Beyond  War";  Woodberry,  "Son- 
nets Written  in  the  Fall  of  1914";  Johnston,  "Prayer  for  Peace/' 
in  A  Booh  of  Verse  About  the  Great  War. 

2.  The  thought  that  by  their  sacrifices  the  peace  of  the  future 
will  be  secured  gives  inspiration  and  resolution  to  many 
soldiers. 

References:  Kettle,  The  Ways  of  War;  Barbusse,  Under  Fire,  last 
chapter. 

3.  Such  a  view  implies  an  attitude  toward  the  enemy  in  con- 
trast to  the  commoner  feeling  of  hatred  and  indignation. 
The  war  is  being  waged  by  the  Allies  in  Germany's  behalf 
as  well  as  in  their  own ;  and  a  reclaimed  Germany  must  be 
welcomed  among  the  fellowship  of  nations.  This  is  the 
point  of  view  in  Holland's  much  abused  but  memorable 
essays,  Above  the  Conflict,  which  deplore  the  cult  of  hatred 
and  endeavor  to  prepare  for  peace  in  the  midst  of  war  by 
recalling  the  virtues  of  the  German  people  and  by  empha- 
sizing the  bonds  which  unite  the  finer  and  more  idealistic 
spirits  of  all  nations.  Maeterlinck  in  his  essay,  "When 
the  War  is  Over,"  discusses  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
to  Germany.  "What  are  we  to  do  now?  Must  we  hate 
to  the  end  of  time  ?"  The  clue  to  the  problem  he  finds  in 
the  attitude  of  the  soldiers  toward  the  German  prisoner 
disarmed.  Compare  Lee,  "German  Prisoners,"  in  A  Booh 
of  Verse  About  the  Great  War. 
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4.  Many  writers  of  radical  and  socialistic  tendencies  see  the 
guilt  of  the  war  resting  more  or  less  on  all  the  governments, 
who  are  playing  the  game  of  national  ambition  at  the 
expense  of  humanity. 

"Too  many  peasants  fight  they  know  not  why, 
Too  many  homesteads  in  black  terror  weep. 
The  sins  of  all  the  war  lords  burn  his  heart    .    .  . 
He  cannot  rest  until  a  spirit-dawn 
Shall  come — the  shining  hope  of  Europe  free: 
The  league  of  sober  folk,  the  workers'  earth. 

— Lindsay,  "Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight." 

So  in  Under  Fire  those  who  fight  and  suffer  are  mere 
pawns  who  do  their  masters'  bidding.  The  hope  of  peace 
rests  in  the  refusal  of  these  men  to  fight  their  brothers. 
But  even  with  Barbusse,  as  with  Holland,  the  belief  that 
Germany  is  the  chief  criminal  implies  the  necessity  of 
her  defeat. 

5.  The  dominant  note  in  contemporary  literature  is  not  social- 
istic or  pacifist.  The  hatred  of  war  implies  no  hesitation 
regarding  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  no  wavering  in  the 
resolve  to  carry  it  to  victory.  See,  for  example,  Murray, 
"How  Can  War  Ever  Be  Eight?"  in  Faith,  War,  and 
Policy.  The  future  does  not  demand  a  denial  of  the  spirit 
of  nationality,  but  it  does  call  for  a  stronger  bond  of  friend- 
ship among  nations,  a  more  democratic  control  of  foreign 
relationships,  a  higher  international  morality,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  some  instrumentality  which  shall  guarantee  the 
peace  of  the  world  against  disturbance.  For  leadership 
in  these  ideals  the  world  looks  to  America. 

"Your  coming  opens  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  of  America  is  now  taking  its 
part  in  the  United  States  of  Europe.  Together  they  are 
about  to  found  the  United  States  of  the  World,  which  will 
definitely  and  finally  end  the  war  and  give  a  peace  which 
will  be  enduring  and  fruitful  for  humanity." — General 
Dumas  to  General  Pershing  at  Boulogne. 
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First  Conference:  The  Common  Cause 


THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION"  IN  1914. 

1.  The  Balance  of  Power. 

Based  on  the  attempt  of  each  of  the  Great  Powers  to 
keep  any  others  from  securing  a  preponderant  influence. 
The  hostile  camps:  The  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple 
Entente.  Common  interests  which  drew  France,  Russia, 
and  later  England,  together.  Common  interests  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  (Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy). 
Results :  Economic  and  colonial  rivalries,  nationalism  and 
militarism  intensified,  the  peace  of  Europe  continually 
endangered  by  recurring  crises. 

Hayes,  History  of  Modem  Europe,  Vol.  2,  Chap.  30; 
Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815;  Robinson  and  Beard,  The  De- 
velopment of  Modem  Europe,  Vol.  2;  McClure,  S.  S., 
Obstacles  to  Peace;  Hart,  The  War  in  Europe. 

2.  The  Balkans  and  Turkey. 

The  gradual  waning  of  Turkish  power  in  Europe;  the 
Balkan  States.  Hazen,  ch.  28 ;  Hayes,  Vol.  2,  pp.  515- 
528;  Robinson  and  Beard,  Vol.  2,  ch.  29;  The  Balkan 
Wars:  Conflicting  Interests  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the 
Balkans;  Hayes,  Vol.  2,  pp.  528-539 ;  Sloan,  W.  1ST.,  The 
Balkans:  A  Laboratory  of  History. 

3.  Germany  and  Her  Aspirations. 

The  German  Empire.  Bernhard  von  Bulow,  Imperial 
Germany.  Dawson,  W.  H.,  The  Evolution  of  Modem 
Germany.  Robinson  and  Beard,  Vol.  2,  ch.  23 ;  Hayes, 
Vol.  2,  pp.  397-426.  Hazen,  ch.  14;  Gerard,  My  Four 
Years  in  Germany.  The  Government  of  Germany  (Bulle- 
tin of  Committee  on  Public  Information). 

Plans  for  a  Greater  Germany  :  German  Militarism  and 
its  standards. 
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Bernhardt  Germany  and  the  Next  War;  McClure,  S.  S., 
Obstacles  to  Peace;  Cheradame,  Andre,  The  Pan-German 
Plot  Unmasked;  Articles  by  Cheradame  in  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Nov.,  1917.  Conquest  and  Kultur  (Committee 
on  Public  Information).  Neumann,  Central  Europe. 
The  Flag  Day  Speech  with  Evidence  of  Germany's  Plans 
(Committee  on  Public  Information,  also  in  Gauss,  Democ- 
racy Today). 

II.  THE  COMMON  ENEMY. 

How  Germany  Makes  War.  Disregard  for  treaties ;  the 
violation  of  Belgium.  On  the  German  attitude,  see  the 
Kaiser's  telegram  to  President  Wilson,  in  Gerard's  My 
Four  Years  in  Germany,  also  the  German  Chancellor's 
reference  to  the  treaty  as  a  "scrap  of  paper."  Frightful- 
ness,  atrocities.  McClure,  Obstacles  to  Peace.  The  Bryce 
Report ;  Toynbee,  The  German  Terror  in  France,  the  Bel- 
gian Deportations;  Van  Dyke's  Fighting  for  Peace.  Vio- 
lations of  international  law  and  plottings  against  neutrals. 
See  references  in  next  paragraph. 

The  War  Comes  to  America.  The  War  Message  and 
the  Facts  Behind  It  (Committee  on  Public  Information, 
also  in  Gauss,  Democracy  Today).  The  Flag  Day 
Speech;  Lane,  Why  We  Are  at  War  (Gauss);  How  the 
War  Came  to  America  (Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion) ;  The  Great  War :  from  Spectator  to  Participant 
(Committee  on  Public  Information)  ;  The  Nation  in 
Arms  (Committee  on  Public  Information). 

III.  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WAR  REVEALS  ITSELF. 

The  war  grew  out  of  causes  which  included  economic 
and  colonial  rivalries,  national  jealousies,  and  many  other 
causes  of  unrest,  bitterness,  and  dissension.  It  was  the 
result  of  no  one  cause  or  group  of  causes.  See  Hart's  The 
War  in  Europe,  Simonds'  The  Great  War;  Muir,  Britain  's 
Case  Against  Germany.    The  principles  which  are  in  con- 
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flict  were  not  clearly  defined  at  first.  But  the  real  meaning 
has  cleared  as  the  conflict  has  developed.  It  is  a  struggle 
for  a  world  in  which  ''Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people"  can  maintain  itself.  See  the 
President's  War  Message.  Lloyd  George.  The  Meaning  of 
America's  Entrance  Into  the  War  fin  Gauss). 

IY.  THE  COXDITIOXS  OF  PEACE. 

Only  a  peace  which  is  based  on  the  interests  of  peoples, 
not  on  force  and  intrigue,  can  be  considered.  An  unjust 
peace  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  second  world-struggle. 
President  Wilson's  first  and  second  War  Messages.  The 
Reply  to  the  Pope.  Aug.  27.  1917  fin  Gauss,  Democracy 
Today).  The  increasing  recognition  of  the  sort  of  peace 
that  will  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Lloyd 
George's  statement  of  peace  terms  (Jan.  5,  1918)  and 
President  Wilson's  statement  (Jan.  S,  19 IS)  are  in  funda- 
mental agreement,  and  are  endorsed  by  Prance  and  Italy. 
Por  the  reasons  underlying  President  Wilson's  proposed 
changes  in  the  world  map,  see  University  Extension 
Leaflet,  War  Information  Series,  Xo.  13.  See  also  the 
President's  address  of  February  11,  19 IS.  For  the  terms 
of  the  Central  Powers,  see  the  recent  addresses  of  Hertling 
(Germany)  and  Czernin  (Austria-Hungary). 

V.  THE  PEOPLE  AXD  THE  WAE. 

This  war  is  one  of  peoples  as  well  as  of  armies.  It  can 
be  won  only  if  the  people  as  a  whole  stand  behind  the  men 
in  the  trenches.  A  description  of  the  various  agencies 
whose  cooperation  is  necessary  is  given  in  the  Xational 
Service  Handbook  (Committee  on  Public  Information). 
Also  literature  on  food  conservation,  Liberty  Bonds,  Thrift 
Stamps,  etc. 


Second  Conference:  The  Physical  Scene 


[Illustrated] 

1.  The  Physical  Structure  of  France  presents,  in  a  very  high 

degree,  the  union  of  great  structural  simplicity  with  a  marked 
variety  of  natural  features ;  and  the  country  possesses  natural 
boundaries  throughout. 

2.  The  central  plateau  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  and  its  geo- 

graphic development. 

3.  The  plains  of  Aquitaine  and  the  Paris  Basin. 

4.  The  Rhine  highlands,  the  Yosges,  and  the  Armor ican  region. 

5.  The  folded  ranges,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps  and  Jura. 

6.  The  Phodanian  depression. 

7.  The  surface  and  soils  of  Prance;  the  mineral  resources;  the 

climate,  fauna,  and  flora. 

8.  The  people  and  language  as  influenced  by  the  foregoing  physio- 

graphic conditions,  from  the  old  stone  age  to  the  present. 

9.  Topography  and  Geology  in  the  War. 

10.  Geographic  Influences  in  Possible  Puture  Campaigns. 

References:  Granville  Cole,  The  Growth  of  Europe  (Home  University 
Library,  Holt  &  Co.) ;  Osborne,  Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  (Scrib- 
ners) ;  Johnson,  Topography  and  Strategy  of  the  War  (Holt) ; 
Hazen,  Europe  Since  J 815  (Holt). 


Third  Conference:  The  People- 
and  Achievement 


i— Civilization 


I.  FREXCH  SOCIETY. 

1.  Characteristic  traits  of  the  French  people,  their  tempera- 

ment, character,  etc. 

2.  Eeligion:  dispersion  of  the  religious  orders;  separation  of 

the  church  and  state;  anti-Semitic  movement;  Dreyfus. 

3.  Education:  primary  instruction;   secondary  education; 

higher  education;  the  Institut  de  France. 

4.  The  Contemporary  Frenchman. 

II.  TVHAT  THE  WORLD  OWES  TO  FRANCE. 

1.  French  contributions  to  democracy  and  liberty;  social  re- 

form and  justice  (Second  Empire  and  Third  Republic). 

2.  The  cultural  service  of  France:  in  literature,  science,  in- 

vention, industry,  exploration. 

3.  Fields  of  French  activity. 

References:  Foncin,  he  Pays  de  France  (American  Book  Co.),  pp.  158- 
169;  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  X,  pp.  780-781,  882-884,  797-799, 
926-927;  Bracq,  France  Under  the  Republic  (Scribners),  pp.  190- 
211,  252-307;  Science  and  hearning  in  France  (published  in  1917 
by  the  Society  for  American  Fellowships  in'French  Universities) ; 
Duruy,  History  of  France  (Everyman's  Library). 


Fourth  Conference:  History  and  Institutions 


I.  MODERN"  FRANCE  IN  HISTORY. 

1.  The  French  Revolution  : 

a.  General  causes. 

b.  Popular  misconceptions. 

c.  "Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity" — meaning. 

d.  Contributions  of  the  Revolution  to  France  and  the 

world. 

2.  The  Eea  of  Napoleon  : 

a.  Napoleon  an  accident  or  an  inevitable  result? 

b.  The  Napoleonic  wars;  attitude  of  the  world  toward 

the  man ;  his  achievements  and  purposes. 

c.  Civil  progress  of  the  time. 

d.  Effects  of  his  rule. 

3.  Restoration  and  Reaction  : 

a.  The  defeat  of  the  French  democracy. 

b.  France  and  Europe. 

c.  Reigns  of  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X. 

d.  Religion  and  Liberalism  in  the  period. 

4.  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848 : 

a.  The  July  Revolution  and  monarchy. 

b.  Rule  of  the  Middle  Class. 

c.  The  Movement  of  1848 — Louis  Blanc  and  Louis 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

d.  Industrial  development  of  France. 

5.  Napoleon  III  and  the  War  with  Prussia  : 

a.  Character  and  reign  of  Napoleon  III. 

b.  Foreign  relations:  the  Crimean  War;  Mexico  and 

Maximilian;  Italy. 

c.  Political  parties  and  new  social  movements. 

d.  Franco-Prussian  War;  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
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6.  The  Third  Republic  : 

a.  The  French  Nation  and  its  search  for  a  government. 

b.  Establishment  of  a  republic — Thiers. 

c.  Crises  in  the  republican  period :  Boulanger  incident ; 

the  Dreyfus  affair ;  struggle  with  the  Church. 

d.  The  Colonial  Empire. 

e.  Alliance  with  Russia. 

/.  The  Anglo-French  Entente. 

7.  French  Nationalism,  Militarism,  and  Imperialism. 

8.  Contemporary  France: 

a.  Domestic  History,  1900-1914. 

b.  Diplomatic  policies. 

Introductory  Readings:  Adams,  Development  of  the  French  Nation; 
Lowell,  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution ;  Matthews,  The  French 
Revolution;  Belloc,  The  French  Revolution;  Rose,  The  Revo- 
lutionary and  Napoleonic  Period;  Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815; 
Hayes,  A  Social  and  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe. 

Supplementary  Readings:  Hanotaux,  Contemporary  France;  Vizetelly, 
Republican  France,  1810-1912;  Bracq,  France  Under  the  Republic; 
George,  France  in  the  Twentieth  Century;  Guerard,  French  Civili- 
zation in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  The  Cambridge  Modern  His- 
tory, Vols.  IX,  X,  XII. 

II.  FRENCH  GOVERNMENTAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

1.  Origin  or  the  Third  Republic. 

a.  Liberal  political  ideals  in  France  prior  to  1870. 

b.  Influence  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

c.  The  National  Assembly. 

d.  The  Constitution  of  1875. 

e.  Amendments. 

/.  Contrast  with  the  British  and  American  Constitutions. 

2.  The  Working  Government  of  France. 

a.  The  Executive. 

(1)  The  President:  his  qualifications,  powers,  and 
functions. 
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(2)  The  Council  of  Ministers:  its  composition, 
powers,  and  functions. 

(3)  The  Cabinet:  its  powers  and  functions. 

(4)  Departmental  functions. 

(5)  Kelation  of  the  Ministers  to  the  President. 

(6)  Ministerial  responsibility. 

(7)  Question  and  interpellation. 

(8)  Effects  of  multiplicity  of  parties. 

o.  The  Legislative. 

(1)  The  Senate:  its  composition  and  functions. 

(2)  The  Chamber  of  Deputies:  its  election,  com- 
position, and  functions. 

(3)  Legislative  methods  and  procedure. 

(4)  The    National    Assembly:    its  composition, 
powers,  and  functions. 

c.  The  Judiciary. 

(1)  The  French  system  of  law. 

(2)  The  Courts  of  Justice. 

(3)  Administrative  Courts. 

d.  Local  Government. 

(1)  Origins  of  the  system. 

(2)  The  Department. 

(3)  The  Arrondissement. 

(4)  The  Canton. 

(5)  The  Commune. 

e.  Political  Parties  in  France. 

(1)  Early  Party  Division. 

(2)  Later  Divisions. 

References:  Ogg,  F.  A.,  The  Governments  of  Europe,  Chaps.  XV-XVIII; 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  The  State,  Chap.  VI;  Lowell,  A.  L.,  The  Govern- 
ments and  Constitutions  of  Continental  Europe,  under  "France," 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  X:  926-929. 


Fifth  Conference:  The  Debt  of  America 
to  France 


I.  TIES  OF  BLOOD. 

II.  THE  LIBERAL  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE  PRIOR 
TO  1776. 

1.  Montesquieu :  his  work  and  influence. 

2.  The  Physiocrats  and  their  teachings. 

3.  Voltaire:  his  work,  influence,  and  significance. 

4.  The  Encyclopedists:  their  influence. 

5.  Rousseau:  his  work  and  influence. 

III.  AMERICA  AND  FRANCE,  1776-1783. 

1.  The  Appeal  of  the  American  Cause  to  French  Leaders. 

a.  Beaumarchais. 

b.  Vergennes,  Rochanibeau,  d'Estaing,  Gerard,  La  Lu- 

zerne, and  de  Grasse. 

2.  Lafayette. 

a.  His  youth  and  training. 

b.  Motives  of  Lafayette  in  coming  to  America. 

c.  Lafayette  and  Washington. 

d.  His  influence  in  securing  the  alliance  with  France. 

3.  The  Alliance  of  the  United  States  and  France. 

a.  Motives  and  terms. 

b.  Results  of  the  alliance. 

4.  Later  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  Two  Countries. 

IV.  AMERICAN  SYMPATHY  WITH  FRANCE  TODAY. 

References:  Matthews,  S.,  The  French  Revolution,  Chap.  V;  Lowell, 
Eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  Chaps.  IV,  V,  X,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII; 
Tower,  C,  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  the  American  Revolution; 
The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  XVI:  65;  Headley,  P.  C,  Marquis 
de  Lafayette. 


Sixth  Conference:  A  Nation  in  Arms 


I.  FRANCE  ON  THE  EVE  OF  WAR. 

1.  Popular   Misconceptions    of   the   French  National 
Character. 

a.  Supposed  want  of  vital  energy — "decadent  France." 

b.  The  French  temper  as  understood  abroad. 

c.  Causes  of  this  misconception:  the  comparative  slow- 

ness of  material  progress  in  the  XIX  century; 
the  traveler's  superficial  view  of  Paris. 

2.  The  Real  France  and  Its  Hidden  Power. 

a.  Sobriety,  thrift,  intelligence  as  dominant  traits  of  the 

French  people. 

b.  Spiritual  resources :  French  idealism,  morality,  re- 

ligion. 

c.  The  French  view  of  life. 

3.  The  French  Outlook  in  1914. 

a.  The  position  of  France  in  Europe. 

b.  France  and  Germany. 

c.  National  aims  and  purposes;  changing  ideals  of  the 

rising  generation. 

d.  French  military  preparedness. 

e.  Social  and  political  unrest  before  the  war. 

II.  THE  TRIAL  BY  FIRE. 

1.  The  French  Miracle. 

a.  The  cause. 

b.  The  nation's  response  to  the  call. 

c.  The  temper  of  Paris  at  the  outbreak;  first  reactions. 

d.  The  religion  of  patriotism. 

2.  The  Nation's  Effort. 

a.  The  services  and  sacrifices  of  soldiers;  incidents  of 
heroism  and  devotion  at  the  front. 
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h.  The  staying  power  of  France. 
c.  The  patriotic  services  of  women. 
3.  Social  and  Economic  Transformation. 

a.  Industrial  reorganization. 

b.  The  merging  of  social  classes. 

c.  The  changing  status  of  women. 

d.  The  religious  awakening. 

III.  THE  GLORY  OE  ERAISTCE :  British  and  American  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  and  achievements  of  Erance  in  the 
War. 

References:  The  International  Year  Book,  articles  on  "France"  and 
"The  War  of  Nations";  The  New  York  Times:  Current  History 
of  the  War,  scattered  articles  on  France,  to  be  found  by  consulting 
the  indexes  prefixed  to  the  various  volumes;  Rolland,  Jean  Chris- 
tophre,  Vol.  II,  especially  Part  III,  Chap.  1;  Giraud,  The  French 
Miracle  and  French  Civilization;  Barres,  Young  Soldiers  of 
France,  contained  in  a  volume  entitled  War  and  the  Spirit  of 
Youth  (Atlantic  Monthly  Co.);  Barres,  The  Undying  Spirit  of 
France;  Mrs.  Atherton,  The  Living  Present;  Barbusse,  Under 
Fire;  Belmont,  A  Crusader  of  France;  The  Battle  Line  of  Democ- 
racy, poems  on  France  (published  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information);  A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry,  poems  on  France. 
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The  New  Significance  of  the 
Community  Pageant 


I.  OF  THE  LITERARY  AND  POLITICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
FOLK  CONSCIOUSNESS 

Every  one  remembers  Hawthorne's  vivid  sketch  of  early  New 
England  history  in  his  "Maypole  of  Merry  Mount."  About  the 
tall  pine  that  had  been  decorated  with  ribbons,  wreaths,  and  all 
the  leaves  of  the  forest,  the  crew  of  Comus  assembled:  the  stag, 
the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  hunter,  the  savage  man,  dancing  among 
clowns,  court  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  Lord  and  Lady  of 
May,  whose  marriage  was  to  form  the  close  of  the  ceremonies.  The 
priest,  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  was  the  Comus  of  the  crew.  A  bit  of 
Merry  England  had  been  translated  to  the  Massachusetts  hills. 
But  behind  the  trees  the  spectacle,  was  watched  by  a  group  of  men 
of  very  different  appearance — grim,  sober-suited,  disapproving. 
As  the  sudden  twilight  came  on  and  deep  gloom  rushed  from  the 
forest  upon  the  merry-makers,  the  Puritan  fathers  strode  out,  too, 
and  the  rout  of  fantastic  figures  cowered  before  their  rebukes. 

Thus,  in  a  scene  so  vivid  that  it  might  be  dramized  as  a  part 
of  an  historical  pageant,  Hawthorne  sets  in  sharp  antithesis  two 
contending  ideals  of  life  in  seventeenth  century  England;  in  a 
scene,  too,  that  is  all  the  more  startling  because  of  the  transference 
to  the  yet  unconquered  forests  of  America.  But  the  incident  has 
further  significance  for  us.  Both  groups  represent  types  of  folk- 
consciousness.  In  the  one  survives  an  old  tradition,  suggestive  of 
the  Elizabethan  celebration  of  Kobin  Hood  and  May  Day  or  of  the 
Mummers  at  Christmas,  going  farther  back  to  a  primitive  Ger- 
manic past  in  which  the  folk  portrayed  in  pageant  and  dance  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  the  expulsion  of  Winter  or  of  Death — a 
remote  and  shadowy  folk  religion.  The  Puritans,  also,  represent 
a  primitive  religious  ideal,  this  time  of  asceticism,  of  prayer  and 
fasting,  born  of  a  conviction  that  the  world  is  very  evil  and  that 
all  merry-making  is  sin. 
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Early  drama  and  early  poetry  were  communal,  expressive  of  the 
folk.  Ballads  were  composed  in  this  way,  and  some  of  these  bal- 
lads have  flowed  a  subterranean  course,  wholly  apart  from  the  lit- 
erature of  printed  books,  until  they  come  to  light  in  Western 
North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  to  be  written  down  by  some  member 
of  the  Folk-Lore  Society.  The  law  governing  these  beginnings  of 
literature  is  that  the  folk,  yet  compact  and  homogeneous  enough 
to  feel  as  one,  tends  to  express  its  emotions  as  a  folk — its  religious 
ideas,  its  appreciation  of  heroism,  its  sense  of  the  uncanny  and 
the  supernatural,  its  horror  at  great  crime,  its  resentment  of  in- 
justice in  a  time  when  the  idea  of  collective  opposition  to  that 
injustice  was  yet  unborn.  Out  of  this  folk  drama  and  ballad  sprang 
much  of  our  greatest  literature.  The  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail 
goes  back  to  a  Celtic  folk  tale.  Hamlet  is  spiritually  akin  to  the 
Greek  story  of  Orestes,  and  both,  as  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  has 
pointed  out,  reflect  a  shadowy  past,  far  antedating  recorded  his- 
tory, in  which  certain  religious  ideas  were  current  that  centuries 
later  affected,  unconsciously  but  powerfully,  England's  greatest 
poet  and  the  thousands  of  spectators  at  the  theaters.  Sometimes 
the  literature  of  the  folk  gets  into  such  high  company  in  other 
ways — through  Shakespeare's  Loves  Labour's  Lost,  for  example,  or 
through  Thomas  Hardy's  graphic  account  of  the  Christmas  mum- 
mers in  The  Return  of  the  Native.  Sometimes  the  folk  interprets 
its  action  in  a  way  quite  different  from  the  truth,  though  still 
expressing  a  communal  instinct,  as  in  the  fires  lighted  on  the 
mounds  in  Wessex  on  Guy  Eawkes's  day.  Those  who  now  light 
these  fires  think  that  they  are  commemorating  an  event  of  which 
they  know  little  more  than  the  name,  but  the  instinct  goes  back 
much  farther  than  the  seventeenth  century,  to  a  time  when  the 
villagers  danced  about  a  sacrificial  fire  in  order  to  expel  death 
and  disease  from  among  them,  while  the  bonfire  was  originally 
a  bone-fire,  and  the  very  mounds  on  which  the  fires  burn  are  filled 
with  relics  of  a  remoter  civilization  that  even  at  the  founding  of 
England  had  utterly  disappeared  from  the  earth. 

Thus  Hawthorne's  story  is  full  of  material  for  reflection.  The 
complete  understanding  of  it  awakens  dimly  felt  memories  writ- 
ten in  our  being  ages  before  we  were  born.    The  contemplation  of 
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it  as  a  vivid  narrative  about  seventeenth  century  colonial  life 
shows  the  two  ideals  that  have  powerfully  affected  English  and 
American  character.  The  dramatization  of  it  might  form  a  series 
ir,  a  modern  pageant  of  American  history.  Once  more,  the  two 
types  of  folk-consciousness  represented  in  the  story  are  simple, 
affecting  small  and  homogeneous  groups;  add  to  them  the  entirely 
different  social  consciousness  of  the  Russian  Jews  or  the  Italian 
immigrants  in  New  York,  the  social  consciousness  of  the  Swedish 
peasants  who  are  developing  into  American  farmers  in  our  great 
Northwest,  or  of  the  other  national  groups  working  in  iron  foun- 
dries, in  coal  mines,  in  construction  gangs;  add  to  all  these  the 
various  types  of  life  and  ideals  in  our  native  social  strata,  and 
one  gets  some  conception  of  the  enormous  complexity  of  our 
American  citizenry.  One  gets,  also,  a  vivid  idea  of  the  task  con- 
fronting America  today  when  it  is  necessary  to  fuse  all  these 
groups  into  one,  so  that  the  soul  of  American  democracy  may  be 
organized  for  war  against  a  people  whose  ideals  are  unlike  any  of 
those  that  brought  our  multiform  groups  under  the  protection  of 
the  American  flag. 

All  these  aspects  of  the  story  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be 
confined  to  two  propositions.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  attempt 
of  a  community  to  render  its  own  life,  its  ideals,  its  conceptions  of 
the  meaning  of  America,  in  artistic  or  imaginative  form  is  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  the  literature  that  appeals  to  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  In  the  literature  of  the  past  are  many  illustra- 
tions of  this :  the  ballad  in  its  long  evolution  from  oral  tradition 
down  to  Alfred  Noyes'  Sherwood;  the  folk  drama  and  its  influence; 
the  folk  legend  developing  into  a  cycle  of  romance.  The  two 
supreme  artists  of  English  literature,  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
differ  most  widely  in  that  the  work  of  the  one  is  instinct  with  the 
folk  consciousness  of  his  time,  while  the  work  of  the  other,  lofty 
and  noble  as  it  is,  is  the  work  of  the  scholar  whose  identification 
with  the  people  is  only  casual  and  intellectual,  not  bred  in  bone 
and  sinew.  A  man  may  write  greatly  of  'Democracy,  as  Whitman, 
and  have  no  audience  among  the  rank  and  file  of  which  Democracy 
is  composed.  But  the  poetry  of  Burns  sings  itself  to  music  long 
traditional  in  rural  Scotland  and  is  based  on  the  simple,  undra- 
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matic  experiences  of  a  Scottish  peasant.  Shakespeare  and  Burns 
have  a  wider  appeal,  a  larger  place  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women,  because  they  build  upon  instincts  common  to  our  race. 
The  second  proposition  is  that  though  community  consciousness, 
in  late  years  and  under  modern  conditions,  has  been  almost  lost,  to 
revive  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  moment  to  America  in  the  task 
of  winning  the  war  and  in  the  even  greater  task  of  reconstruction 
after  the  war.  Tolstoy  and  Kropotkin  were  profoundly  right,  not 
only  for  Kussia  but  for  the  United  States  as  well,  in  their  con- 
tention that  no  governmental  system,  however  ideal  in  conception, 
can  succeed  unless  it  springs  from  the  awakened  soul  of  a  people 
and  conforms  to  their  instincts. 

II.  OF  PAGEANTRY  AS  A  FORM  OF  COMMUNAL  ACTIVITY 

A  vivid  illustration  of  the  nature  of  communal  expression  of 
itself  in  the  form  of  literature  is  given  in  an  incident  related  by 
Tolstoy.  When  he  was  teaching  a  little  school  composed  of  peasant 
children  it  came  one  day  time  for  an  exercise  in  composition.  He 
proposed  as  a  subject  the  Eussian  proverb,  "He  feeds  with  the 
spoon  and  hits  his  eye  with  the  handle."  Of  this  they  could 
make  nothing,  but  they  tried  to  work,  and  the  young  teacher  him- 
self began  to  write  with  them.  The  idea  was  to  write  an  incident 
that  should  illustrate  the  proverb.  When  Tolstoy  had  finished  a 
page  they  begged  him  to  read  it  to  them,  and  he  complied.  But 
he  was  still  young;  the  idea  that  he  was  one  day  to  be  a  great  novel- 
ist had  never  entered  his  head.  His  writing  was  insincere,  affected, 
filled  with  sounding  words.  They  received  it  with  silence,  and 
he,  too,  saw  its  futility.  So  they  set  to  work  to  imagine  a  story: 
a  man  feeding  a  beggar  but  grudging  the  charity.  Names  were 
given,  details  of  appearance  were  suggested ;  one  boy  who  described 
things  vividly  handled  the  setting;  the  characters  of  the  man  and 
the  beggar  became  real  as  detail  after  detail  was  added  by  different 
members  of  the  group;  motivation  was  introduced,  involving  the 
introduction  of  a  new  character,  the  wife.  So  together  they  passed 
a  joyful  hour  and  then  wrote  their  story.  Tolstoy  speaks  of  the 
keenness  and  the  justness  of  their  insight,  of  their  moral  sense  in 
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matters  of  style  and  characterization,  of  their  impatience  with 
rhetoric,  of  the  vividness  of  their  realization  of  the  bit  of  life 
that  they  had  created.  It  was  a  community  group  at  work  oh  a 
story  that  revealed  their  own  lives  and  their  ideals,  so  that  they 
saw  together  a  beauty  that  they  had  never  guessed  and  a  signifi- 
cance in  prosaic  details  that  reminds  one  of  Burns's  poems  about 
Scottish  peasant  life.  The  story  was  printed  by  Tolstoy,  who 
always  regarded  it  highly,  though  he  speaks  of  his  sense  of  guilt, 
that  night,  as  he  reflected  that  he  had  opened  the  eyes  of  these 
poor  children  to  capacities  that  in  their  enslaved  condition  they 
could  never  realize. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  from  this  scene  in  a  little  Kussian  school  to 
a  State  university  in  our  American  Northwest,  but  here  I  find 
an  incident  strangely  similar.  At  this  university  is  a  group  of 
students  and  teachers  who  have  formed  a  circle  for  writing  and 
producing  dramatic  interpretations  of  life.  For  their  Shake- 
speare tercentenary  celebration  they  worked  out  a  loosely  con- 
structed plot  which  should  present  their  conception  of  the  master 
dramatist.  Together  they  wrote  the  play,  added  the  songs  and 
interludes,  and  then  produced  it  on  their  own  open-air  stage.  What 
no  one  of  the  group,  probably,  could  have  done  alone,  they  did  as 
a  community;  it  was  the  expression  of  the  feeling  and  imagination 
of  the  group  that  made  it. 

The  essential  idea  underlying  every  form  of  community  drama 
is  the  expression  of  the  life  and  ideals  of  the  community.  The 
nature  of  this  expression  varies  according  to  the  groups  that  are 
involved.  Thus,  at  Bryn  Mawr  there  is  an  elaborate  festival  every 
four  years,  a  part  of  the  festival  being  the  revival  of  a  pastoral  or 
a  masque  of  the  Elizabethan  type.  At  Dartmouth  a  few  years  ago 
a  number  of  local  Indian  legends  were  woven  into  a  pageant  called 
"The  Magic  of  the  Hills."  In  a  Mohawk  Valley  community  a 
similar  pageant  called  "The  Pageant  of  the  Mohawk  Trail"  was 
effectively  produced.  More  elaborate  festivals  have  been  the 
"Pageant  and  Masque  of  Saint  Louis"  and  "Caliban."  Even  a 
vast  and  amorphous  population  like  the  city  of  New  York  attempts 
tc  bring  back  something  of  the  old  community  spirit  in  the  Christ- 
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mas  Tree  celebration,  with  singing  of  hymns  and  carols,  in  Madi- 
son Square,  and  in  the  community  singing  that  has  been  of  so 
much  interest  in  recent  years. 

The  types  of  such  community  expression  are  various.  There  is 
the  pageant  of  the  local  history  of  a  town,  a  church,  an  educational 
institution.  In  these  scenes  historical  records  are  drawn  upon  for 
presentation  in  dramatic  form.  There  is  also  the  celebration  of  a 
holiday,  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  Washington's  Birthday,  May  Bay, 
or  Christmas,  in  which  the  community  sees  itself,  not  as  a  separate 
group  with  the  traditions  and  history  of  that  group,  but  as  a  part 
of  the  race,  interested  in  national  history  or  in  a  festival  in  which 
its  experiences  are  a  part  of  the  common  experience  of  millions 
of  English  and  American  men  and  women  for  centuries  past. 
Again,  local  legends  dealing  with  Indian  lore  or  colonial  wars  and 
history  supply  abundant  material  not  only  for  pageant  scenes,  but 
for  dramas  complete  in  themselves.  Mr.  Vermont's  excellent 
Esther  Wake  is  an  illustration  of  the  dramatic  possibilities  in 
North  Carolina  history.  Finally,  aspects  of  contemporary  life 
may  be  dramatized.  Thus,  in  North  Dakota,  a  State  too  recent 
in  history  to  have  any  such  wealth  of  tradition  as  is  possessed  by 
the  older  States,  much  has  been  done  through  encouraging  com- 
munities to  dramatize  incidents  showing  the  hardships  and  the 
joys  of  pioneer  life  and  of  life  on  the  great  farms  of  the  present 
time.  Some  idea  of  the  possibilities  in  this  form  of  dramatic 
composition  may  be  had  by  reading  narratives  like  Grant  Shower- 
man's  A  Country  Chronicle  or  Hamlin  Garland's  A  Son  of  the 
Middle  Border. 

North  Carolina  is  a  rich  field  for  such  work— colonial  history, 
Indian  legends,  the  picturesque  life  of  the  mountain  sections  of 
the  State,  the  variety  of  occupations,  the  infinite  variety  of  a 
State  life  that  on  the  one  hand  preserves,  as  few  other  parts  of 
our  country  preserve,  ancient  English  ballads  in  unbroken  oral 
tradition,  and  on  the  other  hand  presents  modern  industry  in  an 
advanced  form.  A  splendid  past  and  a  present  that  responds  to 
every  impulse  to  vigorous  expression  in  industry  and  progress;  a 
sense  of  power  and  influence — these  constitute  the  materials  for  a 
new  renaissance  reproducing  in  miniature  the  deeds  and  the  imagi- 
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native  interpretation  of  those  deeds  that  made  the  English  Kenais- 
sance  memorable.  The  one  thing  needful  is  that  the  industry  and 
patriotism  of  the  community  be  fused  by  imagination.  To  stimu- 
late this  imagination,  this  folk  consciousness,  there  is  no  better 
instrumentality  than  community  pageant  and  drama. 

III.  OF  THE  RELATION  OF  THIS  MATTER  TO  A  NEW 
LITERATURE 

Folk  lore  of  all  nations  has  a  legend  about  a  champion  whose 
strength  depends  on  contact  with  Mother  Earth.  Antaeos,  the 
Libyan  giant,  could  not  be  conquered  until  Hercules  lifted  him 
from  the  earth.  Gwalchmi,  the  Celtic  prototype  of  Gawain,  in- 
creased in  strength  with  the  day.  Maleger,  in  Spenser's  allegory, 
was  invincible  so  long  as  he  kept  foot  on  earth,  and  Prince  Arthur 
was  able  to  win  victory  only  through  hurling  him  into  the  lake. 
Gareth's  severest  contest  was  with  a  champion  who  had  the  same 
strength-renewing  contact  with  earth.  The  legend  is  not  without 
meaning  for  us.  Literature  springs  out  of  folk  consciousness. 
Through  a  people's  imaginative  comprehension  of  its  power,  its 
deeds  are  also  touched  with  the  imagination  from  which  greatness 
springs.  After  such  power  has  been  won,  all  activities  apart  from 
work,  politics,  perhaps  church  and  charity,  often  are  forgotten; 
regeneration  through  leisure  is  likely  to  be  sought  through  pro- 
fessional entertainments  made  in  order  to  attract  jaded  appetites, 
or  by  restless  attempts  to  get  out  of  one's  narrow  life  through  ex- 
citement: through  joy-riding,  travel,  the  tinsel  glitter  of  life  at 
high  tension.  It  has  always  been  so.  The  great  literature  of  the 
early  Elizabethan  age  was  instinct  with  folk  consciousness.  Stimu- 
lated by  this  imaginative  release,  great  poets  and  dramatists  were 
born.  In  the  next  century,  however,  contact  with  the  strength- 
giving  earth  of  common  interests  and  ideals  was  lost  and  literature 
became  infected  with  fads,  conceits,  diseased  imagination;  drama 
became  sensational  and  corrupt;  the  old-time  simple  May  Day 
festivals  became  costly  spectacles  for  the  very  rich;  entertainment 
and  the  instruction  of  art  no  longer  appealed  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  no  longer  influenced  their  lives.    It  has  been  so  in 
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America,  in  many  respects,  in  late  years.  Renewal  is  to  come  not 
through  imitation  of  the  old  masters,  but  through  touching  good 
Mother  Earth  once  more.  The  special  stimulus  needed  just  now  is 
supplied  for  us  by  the  war,  just  as  the  splendid  stimulus  in  Eliza- 
beth's England  was  the  war  with  Philip  of  Spain,  the  Kaiser  of 
his  time,  and  the  resulting  sense  of  national  responsibility  and 
power.  It  is  not  war  in  the  abstract  that  is  the  release ;  it  is  now, 
as  it  was  then,  warfare  for  ideals.  America's  destiny  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  England's  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  revealed 
in  a  new  and  very  marvelous  way. 

Examples  of  this  new  romantic  idealism  are  not  hard  to  find, 
and  they  are  of  the  very  nature  of  the  pageant  scene :  the  visit  of 
the  British  and  French  missions  last  spring  to  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington ;  the  wreaths  that  they  laid  there ;  the  high  words  of  conse- 
cration that  they  spoke  there.  jNo  American's  heart  but  beat  a 
little  faster  when  he  read  of  these  things  and  saw  in  imagination 
the  great  drama  of  our  history  passing  to  a  new  act,  the  stage  set 
for  a  greater  scene.  Pershing  at  the  tomb  of  Lafayette:  "Lafayette, 
we  are  here !"  is  such  another  incident.  And  the  note  of  triumph, 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  warring  hosts,  the  thrill  of  great 
ideals  setting  us  free  from  narrow  absorption  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
own  happiness — all  these  drop  to  a  minor  key,  softer  and  more  sub- 
dued, yet  charged  with  the  meaning  that  nerves  the  arm  of  America, 
when  we  read,  in  a  letter  from  France,  of  a  scene  in  a- ruined  vil- 
lage: a  peasant  woman,  stunned  and  inexpressive,  standing  among 
the  ruins  of  her  little  home,  and  nevertheless  hanging  on  a  bit  of 
line  a  few  tattered  garments — a  symbol  of  reconstruction  after 
the  war;  a  symbol,  also,  of  the  multitudes  without  a  voice  for 
whom  the  world  must  be  made  safe. 

To  grasp  these  things  through  the  imagination  is  to  realize  some 
of  the  impulses  that  lead  to  poetry  and  drama.  It  would  not  be 
difficult,  for  example,  for  a  school  or  a  community  to  develop  such 
incidents  as  are  set  down  in  the  preceding  paragraph  into  a  sym- 
bolic pageant  interpreting  America's  entry  into  the  war.  As  an 
introduction,  there  might  be  scenes  showing  how  the  thirteen 
colonies  combined  into  a  nation  in  order  to  make  a  safe  place  in 
the  world  for  democracy,  with  "Washington  and  Lafayette  as 
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heroes ;  and  scenes  showing  how  America,  true  to  this  mission,  has 
welcomed  to  her  protection  the  thousands  of  immigrants  who  have 
found  here  asylum  from  the  oppression  of  European  tyrannies. 
Let  such  material  be  studied  by  high  school  pupils,  developed  into 
a  pageant  of  "America  the  Champion  of  Democracy/'  and  pre- 
sented at  the  school  commencement,  and  we  shall  have  an  object- 
lesson  in  patriotism  worth  many  lectures  and  sermons. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  out  of  many  that  might  be  given. 
There  are  other  impulses  to  be  used :  the  impulse  to  cooperation  set 
free  by  what  we  are  learning  about  food  production  and  conserva- 
tion— a  new  cult  of  the  spirits  of  fertility;  the  impulse  to  gen- 
erosity and  self-sacrifice  symbolized  by  the  American  Red  Cross — 
our  Holy  Grail;  the  impulse  to  realize,  in  our  great  alien  popula- 
tion from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  not  only  the  conditions  which 
made  them  flee  to  America  as  to  a  new  Promised  Land,  not  only 
our  shamefully  neglected  task  of  making  them  part  and  parcel  of 
our  America  instead  of  regarding  them  merely  as  useful  domestic 
servants,  sewer  diggers,  coal  miners,  steel  ladlers,  .but  also  the 
symbol  of  the  regenerating  power  of  democracy  that  America  now 
sends  abroad  through  the  earth.  It  is  a  time  of  revolution,  of 
dramatic  contrasts,  of  events  that  stir  the  imagination  of  even 
the  most  prosaic  and  literal  men  and  women.  So  Emerson  speaks 
of  such  a  time  in  lofty  words :  "If  there  is  any  period  one  would 
desire  to  be  born  in,  is  it  not  the  age  of  Revolution ;  when  the  old 
and  the  new  stand  side  by  side  and  admit  of  being  compared ;  when 
the  energies  of  all  men  are  searched  by  fear  and  by  hope;  when 
the  historic  glories  of  the  old  can  be  compensated  by  the  rich  pos- 
sibilities of  the  new  era?" 

Through  the  community  pageant  this  quickening  of  the  imagina- 
tion results  in  a  different  ideal  of  poetry  and  drama  and  their  value 
in  life.  Such  a  course  will  counteract  the  present  tendency  to  con- 
tent ourselves,  so  far  as  use  of  the  imagination  is  concerned,  with 
the  lurid  melodrama  of  the  movies.  It  will  set  up  a  healthy  reac- 
tion against  the  flood  of  sentimental  novels  that  delude  us  into 
thinking  that  in  them  we  are  coming  into  contact  with  American 
life  and  ideals.  It  will  make  us  impatient  alike,  with  the  "think- 
ing" of  the  cheap  problem  play  and  the  rattle  of  the  machine-made 
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musical  comedy.  It  will  do  away  with  certain  forms  of  amateur 
theatricals,  expressive  of  nothing,  in  which  high  schools  and  vil- 
lage dramatic  clubs  indulge.  It  will  give  a  keener  sense  of  the 
great  possibilities  for  good  in  these  forms  of  recreation,  and  an 
imaginative  release,  from  which  new  songs  and  tales  and  dramas, 
will  spring. 

IT.  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  NATIONAL  IDEALS 

In  a  memorable  passage  Burke  discourses  of  the  nature  of  free 
government.  "To  make  a  government/''  he  says,  "requires  no  great 
prudence.  Settle  the  seat  of  power ;  teach  obedience ;  and  the  work 
is  done.  To  give  freedom  is  still  more  easy :  it  only  requires  to  let 
go  the  rein.  But  to  form  a  free  government,  that  is,  to  temper 
together  these  opposite  elements  of  liberty  and  restraint  in  one 
consistent  work,  requires  much  thought;  deep  reflection;  a  saga- 
cious, powerful,  and  combining  mind."  Germany  has  government, 
but  no  true  freedom  for  its  citizens;  Bussia  has  freedom,  but  no 
government;  America  must  perfect  free  government,  in  Burke's 
sense,  through  wisdom  and  through  the  strength  born  of  a  powerful 
and  combining  social  consciousness.  This  organization  of  the  soul 
of  a  free  people  is  no  light  matter.  It  is  rendered  more  difficult 
for  a  nation  composed  of  so  many  racial  groups,  distributed 
through  a  vast  territory,  seeking  liberty  and  happiness  through  an 
infinite  variety  of  occupations.  The  basis  of  such  organization 
must  be  a  sustained  and  far-seeing  idealism.  Such  idealism  is  sup- 
plied, just  now,  by  the  motives  that  brought  us  into  the  war.  But 
even  so  great  a  phrase  as  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy" 
is  already  in  danger  of  becoming  a  commonplace;  like  so  many  of 
our  phrases  and  catch-words,  it  becomes  a  device  for  avoiding 
thought.  Man  cannot  live  by  phrases  alone;  the  ideals  back  of 
our  watchwords  of  liberty  must  be  constantly  renewed  from  the 
invisible  springs  of  the  spirit. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  substitution  of  folk  conscious- 
ness for  class  consciousness.  The  rulers  of  Germany  are  strongly 
united  by  the  class  consciousness  of  militaristic  ambition  and  a 
false  Kultur.  The  Russian  Bolsheviki  represent  a  class  conscious- 
ness that  seeks  union  with  similar  class  consciousness  in  other 
nations  in  order  to  overthrow  not  only  autocratic  government,  but 
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government  itself.  In  the  United  States  manifold  forms  of  class 
consciousness  exist.  To  substitute  a  national  consciousness  for  the 
local  unities  of  labor  or  of  capital,  of  Italians  or  Norwegians  or 
Poles,  of  big  business  and  small,  of  North  or  South  or  West,  is  to 
win  that  "combining  mind"  that  Burke  holds  to  be  essential  to  the 
security  of  a  free  government. 

In  the  work  of  organizing  the  soul  of  America  many  agencies 
will  contribute.  Ked  Cross  "drives,"  campaigns  for  Liberty  Bonds, 
for  food  conservation,  for  Thrift  Stamps,  are  all  powerful  aids,  as 
are  the  University  Extension  Centers,  the  organizations  of  Four- 
Minute  Men,  the  thousand  and  one  instruments  of  instruction  and 
publicity.  But  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with  a  patriotism 
that  makes  its  ultimate  appeal  chiefly  to  the  pocketbook,  requiring 
merely  self-denial  for  the  common  good.  The  nation  is  a  living 
thing,  not  a  machine  organized  for  efficient  effort  to  attain  a  com- 
mon end.  The  life  of  the  organism  is  in  the  cell;  the  life  of  the 
nation  is  in  the  community.  To  make  concrete  in  the  community 
what  the  community  would  have  the  nation  become  is  to  realize 
democracy. 

Therefore,  whatever  agency  appeals  to  this  community  spirit,  as 
differentiated  from  class  spirit,  has  national  significance.  The 
very  essence  of  the  community  pageant  is  this  spirit.  It  makes 
vivid  the  life  of  the  community,  past  and  present,  through  the 
imagination,  through  objective  presentation,  through  dramatiza- 
tion of  its  ideals  and  its  experiences,  through  the  spirit  of  play. 
Boys  and  girls  of  every  age  love  a  procession.  But  how  poor  are 
our  processions :  a  troupe  of  minstrel  performers,  a  circus  parade, 
a  line  of  decorated  automobiles  or  grocery  wagons.  Over  against 
these  set  the  vividness  and  color  of  a  Corpus  Christi  pageant,  with 
its  motley  characters  of  Noah,  the  Vice,  the  shepherds,  Pilate  and 
his  wife,  in  English  York  in  the  fourteenth  century,  or  the  wholly 
different  color  and  vividness  which  Browning  describes  on  an 
Italian  holy-day : 

"Noon  strikes — here  sweeps  the  procession!  our  Lady  borne  smiling  and 
smart 

With  a  pink  gauze  gown  all  spangled!,  and  seven  swords  stuck  in  her 
heart ! 
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Bang,  whang,  whang  goes  the  drum,  tootle-le-tootle  the  fife; 
No  keeping  one's  haunches  still:  it's  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life!  .  .  . 
Look,  two  and  two  go  the  priests,  then  the  monks  with  cowl  and 
sandals, 

And  the  penitents  dressed  in  white  shirts,  a-holding  the  yellow  candles; 
One,  he  carries  a  flag  up  straight,  and  another  a  cross  with  handles, 
And  the  Duke's  guard  brings  up  the  rear  for  the  better  prevention  of 
scandals : 

Bang,  whang,  whang  goes  the  drum,  tootle-le-tootle  the  fife. 
Oh,  a  day  in  the  city  square,  there  is  no  such  pleasure  in  life!" 

By  such  means,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  folk  consciousness  gathered 
strength  against  the  day  when  parliaments  should  rule  over  kings 
and  the  common  man  should  come  into  his  inheritance.  By  such 
means  submerged  peoples,  the  Italians  in  past  times,  more  recently 
the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  the  Poles,  the  Ukrainians,  have  kept  alive 
the  spark  of  nationality  against  the  day  of  their  deliverance,  which 
is  now  at  hand.  By  such  means  America  today  may  not  only 
revive  the  diffused  political  intelligence  that  made  the  colonial 
town  meeting  the  guarantor  of  success  in  the  great  experiment  of 
popular  government,  but  also  may  overcome  some  of  the  evils  of 
the  excessive  individualism  of  past  years,  what  Bacon  long  ago 
called  "the  incessant  and  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  a  man's  own  for- 
tune." There  is  a  further  vision,  more  compelling  even  than  these. 
It  is  by  such  means  that  we  may  fuse  into  a  new  life  the  pictur- 
esqueness  and  color  of  the  traditions  of  the  multitudes  of  nationali- 
ties that  we  have  taken  into  our  great  family.  The  drab  conven- 
tionality of  modern  life  needs  new  pigment.  We  shall  not  crush,  as 
Germany  crushes  whatever  she  appropriates,  but  expand  these 
racial  personalities  by  merging  them  into  a  new  tradition,  symbolic 
of  the  spirit  that  is  to  make  all  earth's  children  one  folk. 
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THE  PAGEANT:  NATURE  AND  SUBJECT 

Pageants  are  simple  or  elaborate  presentations  of  historical, 
mythical,  allegorical  subjects.  They  are  wonderful  means  of  edu- 
cation because  they  make  visible  and  intelligible  the  unvisualized 
scenes  of  the  mind.  They  are  of  the  greatest  literary  benefit  not 
only  to  the  persons  who  present  the  scenes,  but  also  to  those  who 
assist  at  their  representation. 

Pageants  have  a  rightful  place  in  school  festivals,  commence- 
ments, etc.,  not  only  because  of  their  educational  value,  but  also 
because  they  satisfy  the  natural  craving  to  express  oneself  in  play. 
This  craving  is  early  manifested  by  the  child  in  its  games,  such  as 
"mama,"  "teacher,"  "lady,"  etc.  It  explains  also  the  popularity 
of  the  "movies,"  in  which  the  actors  vicariously  express  those  emo- 
tions of  our  souls  which  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  express 
ourselves.  Pew  adults  ever  weary  of  plays,  games,  representa- 
tions. These  things  are  as  old  as  the  world,  as  old  as  the  human 
soul  itself. 

Pageants  are  not  new.  They  have  been  given  from  time  imme- 
morial in  Planders,  in  Prance,  in  England.  They  have  ever  been 
popular.  They  are  gaining  in  favor  in  America.  The  object  of  this 
essay  is  to  offer  some  suggestions  that  will  make  this  folk-enter- 
tainment more  popular  among  the  people  of  our  country. 

Pirst  of  all,  it  must  be  said  that  pageants  are  simple  undertak- 
ings and  they  may  be  produced  in  any  community.  They  are  given 
either  indoors  or  out  of  doors.  The  latter  way  of  presenting  them 
is  preferable.  The  subjects  are  easily  found.  A  church  commun- 
ity may  present  the  story  of  its  foundation,  its  first  members,  its 
first  activities.  A  county  may  present  the  history  of  its  beginning, 
its  development,  its  great  events,  etc.  A  school  may  give  a  more 
elaborate  pageant  by  taking  as  its  subject  the  glorious  facts  in  the 
annals  of  the  State  or  of  the  Nation. 
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Any  reliable  history  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  abounds  . 
in  material.  The  Review  of  Reviews,  the  Literary  Digest,  etc., 
will  offer  material  for  a  pageant  of  modern  events.  The  files  of 
the  local  newspaper  will  prove  a  useful  source  from  which  to  col- 
lect the  subject  for  a  local  pageant.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  con- 
sult the  oldest  inhabitants,  who  frequently  will  recollect  scenes 
worthy  of  representation. 

The  field  is  without  limits.   Subjects  may  be  found  anywhere. 

Once  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the  pageant  are  determined, 
the  director  should  be  chosen. 

ABOUT  THE  DIRECTOR 

Let  the  choice  of  the  Director  be  carefully  made.  There  is  in 
every  community  some  individual  who  is  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  "seeing"  things  as  they  happened.  That  individual  is  usually 
gifted  with  the  faculty  of  self-expression.  He  can  dream  out  the 
things  and  set  them  before  the  folks.  Such  a  person  is  usually 
enthusiastic  and  may  have  the  gift  of  organization.  This  is  essen- 
tial. A  director  with  all  the  enthusiasm  in  the  world,  but  with- 
out tact  and  efficiency,  would  never  produce  a  pageant.  Too  many 
men,  women,  and  children  have  to  be  handled,  and  handled  tact- 
fully. Let,  therefore,  the  Director  be  chosen  just  because  he  can  do 
the  work,  and  will  persevere  to  the  end  notwithstanding  any  dis- 
couragements or  difficulties  whatsoever. 

The  Director  should  have  absolute  charge  of  the  presentation  of 
the  pageant.  He  should  be  permitted  to  change  the  players,  assign 
them  new  parts,  etc.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  players 
will  appear  before  the  public,  and  this  public  will  not  tolerate 
stupid,  boring  players.  It  is  much  better  to  be  changed  by  the 
Director  than  to  be  unmercifully  criticised  by  the  audience. 

The  Director  should  place  and  change  players  because  of  their 
ability  or  non-ability  to  play.  Cliques  and  social  distinction  should 
not  be  recognized,  though  it  may  prove  wise  to  assign  different  sub- 
jects to  members  of  some  society.  Tact  Will  be  required,  and  tact 
in  plenty. 
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It  may  be  said  here  that  pageants  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
drama.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  amateur  theatricals 
have  three  distinct  periods :  First,  the  period  of  enthusiasm  when 
the  parts  are  assigned,  the  play  is  tried  out,  etc.  Second,  the  period 
of  indifference  and  perhaps  of  discontent,  when  the  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm has  spent  itself,  when  the  players  find  it  irksome  to  mas- 
ter their  lines  or  to  attend  rehearsals,  etc.  Finally,  the  third 
period,  when  mastery  overcomes  apathy  and  indifference,  and  the 
play  is  given  with  undreamed-of  enthusiasm  and  success.  During 
all  the  time  of  preparation  the  Director  should  keep  his  wits,  be 
quiet,  and  above  all  remember  that  silence  on  the  mistakes  of  the 
players  is  golden.  Any  change  should  be  made  openly,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  players.  An  open  change  gives  least  offense. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  the  player  to  recognize  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made.  Most  men  and  women  and  even  children  are  fair-minded 
enough  to  accept  this  open  change  in  the  proper  spirit. 

The  Director  should  remember  in  the  assignment  of  parts  that 
only  merit  and  ability  lead  to  a  successful  presentation.  This  fact 
offers  sometimes  great  difficulty.  This  matter  has  been  referred 
to  above;  it  is  mentioned  again  because  of  its  importance.  A 
most  excellent  scene  was  being  rehearsed  recently  by  a  group  of 
college  students.  A  young  lady  directed  the  rehearsals  and  had 
the  principal  part;  she  was  credited  with  unusual  talent  and  ex- 
ercised great  authority  over  the  players.  Soon,  however,  it  de- 
veloped that  she  was  not  cast  properly  for  the  leading  part,  yet 
her  influence  over  the  members  of  the  group,  her  social  position, 
made  it  difficult  to  change  her.  The  Director  was  nevertheless 
obliged  to  do  so  or  to  risk  the  ultimate  success  of  the  tableau. 
Tact  saved  the  day. 

COMMITTEES  AND  THEIR  DUTIES 

The  first  committee  to  be  appointed  is  that  on  scenario.  The 
group  itself  should  write  the  scene  to  be  presented.  However  crude 
the  first  attempt  may  prove,  the  authors  take  pride  in  their  work. 
They  have  attempted  something,  even  if  they  failed.  The  Director 
should  go  over  the  manuscript,  suggest,  correct;  review,  and  never 
lose  patience. 
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The  task  of  finding  such  a  committee  on  scenario  appears  diffi- 
cult at  first  sight;  it  will  be  found,  however,  that  there  is  again 
some  one  in  a  certain  given  group  who  has  a  keen  desire  to  ex- 
press the  scenes  that  are  to  be  presented.  Encourage  by  all  means 
such  a  budding  writer.  This  is  one  of  the  aims  of  pageantry :  the 
finding  and  bringing  out  of  writers,  poets,  artists.  Two  or  three 
scenarios  will  furnish  sufficient  ideas  from  which  to  construct 
a  worthy  scene.  The  authors  of  these  literary  efforts  will  fre- 
quently be  diffident  about  their  ability  to  write.  By  all  means 
they  should  be  encouraged. 

The  next  committee  should  be  on  membership.  Let  the  Director 
trust  the  task  of  finding  willing  players  to  two  or  three  members 
for  each  group  of  the  pageant.  They  will  find  their  friends  and 
inspire  them  more  than  the  Director  himself  could  possibly  do. 
The  appointing  of  these  committees  on  group-membership  will 
help  to  avoid  groupings  of  individuals  who  are  not  congenial. 
These  committee  members  should  be  carefully  chosen.  Their  work 
becomes  effective  especially  during  the  second  period  referred  to 
above.  When  the  players  become  indifferent,  when  mistakes  have 
been  made,  when  the  whole  undertaking  seems  to  be  on  the  point 
of  "going  under,"  the  work  of  two  or  three  enthusiastic  committee 
members  in  each  group  is  essential. 

A  third  committee  on  finances  is  also  to  be  named.  The  Director 
of  the  pageant  cannot  possibly  attend  to  this  part  of  the  presenta- 
tion. He  should,  however,  be  in  touch  with  this  committee  and 
work  in  harmony  with  its  members.  The  latter  will  discuss  the 
advisability  of  raising  funds,  of  selling  tickets,  if  necessary,  etc.  It 
may  be  well  to  suggest  at  this  point  that  free  presentations  are  to 
be  preferred.  Generally  there  can  be  found  enough  public-spirited 
citizens  who  will  help  defray  the  expense  incurred. 

A  committee  should  be  named  also  on  location.  Its  members 
should  approach  their  task  with  an  open  mind.  All  manner  of 
suggestions  will  come  to  them;  they  should  consider  only  two  or 
three  of  the  best  places  and  present  the  merits  of  these  to  the  com- 
pany.   The  final  choice  should,  however,  be  left  with  the  Director. 

The  committee  on  properties  will  take  charge  of  the  costumes, 
powders,  paints,  wool,  etc.    Its  members  should  be  early  in  touch 
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with,  a  good  costumer.  From  this  person  they  should  obtain 
prices,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  costumes  sent.  It  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  work  necessary  to  the  proper  distribution  and 
gathering-in  of  costumes.  These  members  should  have  all  the 
patience  and  preseverance  that  can  be  found  in  human  souls — and 
much  more.  Wigs,  coats,  socks  have  a  way  of  disappearing  after 
the  performance  that  is  appalling.  Receipts  should  be  taken  for 
every  article  given  out.  Members  of  the  committee  should  be  on 
duty  an  hour  or  two  after  the  presentation.  It  is  dangerous  to 
wait  until  the  next  morning  to  collect  the  costumes.  Let  them  be 
brought  in  immediately  after  the  play  or  the  pageant.  If  this 
suggestion  is  not  heeded,  there  will  be  trouble  in  plenty  for  the 
committee  and  for  the  Director.  A  complete  list,  checked  and 
counterchecked,  of  the  articles  received  and  returned  should  be 
considered  essential. 

A  last  committee,  on  music,  may  be  suggested.  This  committee 
should  provide  an  opening  chorus,  a  finale,  and  several  interludes. 
Plenty  of  good  music  adds  delight  to  the  performance  and  serves 
to  interest  those  people  in  the  community  who  have  skill  in  music. 

All  these  appointments  are  based  on  the  fact  that  the  more  people 
you  trust  with  work,  the  more  interested  folks  will  cooperate  with 
you. 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  PAGEANT 

The  sources  from  which  subjects  may  be  obtained  have  already 
been  indicated.  The  following  scenes  have  been  illustrated  by 
different  groups  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina : 

In  1916,  in  the  pageant  illustrating  North  Carolina  History: 

1.  The  Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

2.  Raleigh's  First  Expedition. 

3.  The  Baptism  of  Virginia  Dare. 

4.  Durant  Land  Purchase  from  Kilcokanen. 

5.  Plantation  Life  in  1710. 

6.  The  Marriage  of  Hugh  Waddell  and  Mary  Haynes,  1757. 

7.  The  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek,  1776. 

8.  A  Brave  Carolinian  and  a  Noble  Britisher  (Cornwallis 

granting  freedom  to  the  father  of  Martha  Lenoir). 

9.  A  Quarrel  with  Virginia:  Aristocratic  Surveyors  of  Vir- 

ginia Meet  the  Plain  North  Carolinians. 
10.  North  Carolina  Adopts  Mary  Blakely. 
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In  1917,  in  the  patriotic  pageant  illustrating  America's  contribu- 
tion to  the  World : 

1.  Pioneers  Win  a  Continent  to  the  World. 

2.  Colonists  Worship  in  Perfect  Freedom:  Freedom  of  Con- 

science. 

3.  The  Declaration  of  Independence:  Political  Freedom. 

4.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  as  Shown  in  Our  Intervention  in 

Cuba:  Political  Justice. 

5.  The  Opening  of  Japan:  International  Friendship. 

6.  Our  Soldiers  at  Messina:  International  Charity. 

7.  The  Scrap  of  Paper:  America's  Love  for  Belgium. 

8.  A  Defile  of  Groups  Representing  Our  Allies:   Columbia  Es- 

corting President  Wilson,  who  Reads  his  Declaration  of 
War;  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

The  scenario  of  each  of  these  scenes  was  prepared  by  members  of 
the  different  groups,  and  very  few  needed  retouching  or  revision. 

The  Selma  pageant  in  1916  took  up  the  early  life  of  that  com- 
munity, the  first  sale  of  lots,  the  organization  of  the  town,  the  for- 
mation of  the  different  religious  organizations,  the  later  strides  in 
education  and  in  social  life.  Its  climax  consisted  in  a  fine  repre- 
sentation of  the  industrial  and  commercial  activities  of  the  town. 
The  scenario  for  this  pageant  was  prepared  by  two  teachers  with 
the  help  of  a  few  friends.  It  may  be  added  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  worthy  productions  of  its  kind  given  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina. 

THE  TEXT  OF  THE  PAGEANT 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  the  greatest 
latitude  obtains  in  preparing  the  text.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  dialogue  should  be  restricted.  Long  narratives 
are  difficult  to  understand ;  simple,  direct  sentences  are  more  appro- 
priate, because  they  hasten  the  action. 

This  suggests  also  the  point  that  pageants  are  not  plays.  They 
are  illustrations  through  gesture,  through  grouping,  through  set- 
ting, not  through  dialogue. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  scene  in  the  preceding  pageants  was 
that  of  the  "Scrap  of  Paper,"  It  was  exceedingly  simple.  A  Bel- 
gian soldier  stood  guard  over  his  country.  Nearby  lived  his 
father  and  mother  and  sister.   A  Belgian  flag  floated  from  a  staff. 
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A  trumpet  sounded  and  several  German  soldiers  marched  in  and 
wounded  the  Belgian.  They  tore  up  the  flag,  ran  up  the  German 
colors  instead,  and  marched  away.  The  parents,  who  had  watched 
the  scene,  ran  to  their  boy  and  wept  in  silence.  The  Spirit  of 
America,  represented  by  a  young  woman,  came  gently  on  the  scene 
accompanied  by  Red  Cross  doctors,  who  carried  off  the-  dying 
soldier  on  a  stretcher.  The  Spirit  of  Belgium  also  came  forth 
carrying  a  folded  banner.  America  laid  her  arm  lovingly  on  the 
stricken  Sister-Nation  and  both  walked  off  in  silence.  There  were 
only  a  few  words  in  this  scene.  Its  effect,  however,  was  striking. 
It  elicited  the  applause  of  the  gathering  as  did  no  other  scene. 

Let  the  text,  then,  be  simple,  the  action  more  'plentiful.  Gestures 
should  be  dignified,  measured.  Quick,  nervous  playing  should  be 
avoided  from  the  very  beginning.  The  players  will  soon  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  composure.  Only  those  things  should  be  said 
that  seem  natural.  Art,  after  all,  is  the  expression  of  what  we 
feel  and  see.  Directness  and  simplicity  are  essential.  Verbosity 
and  length  should  not  be  tolerated.  The  language  should  also  be 
within  reach  of  the  audience.  Blank  verse  is  dangerous,  and  the 
use  of  it  is  very  seldom  appreciated  by  ordinary  spectators. 

THE  SETTING 

The  open  air  is  preferable  to  the  indoors.  Any  meadow  at  one 
end  of  which  trees  may  be  found  will  prove  satisfactory.  The 
woods  should  be  the  background.  The  players  should  proceed  to  the 
stage  from  the  paths  and  recesses  of  the  forest.  The  photographer 
often  proves  a  temptation  to  lure  away  the  groups  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance.  None  but  the  players  should  be  permitted  in 
the  woods ;  these  but  a  few  minutes  before  their  time  on  the  scene. 
The  ideal  would  consist  in  having  the  groups  walk  in  from  the  dis- 
tance, singing  some  appropriate  marching  song.  They  should  not 
have  been  seen  yet  by  the  spectators,  and  the  newness  of  their  com- 
ing in,  the  newness  of  their  costumes,  should  add  to  their  play.  But 
this  seems  against  the  fundamental  desire  of  players  to  show  them- 
selves in  their  attire  before  the  play.  Esse  ac  videri  seems  to  be 
the  natural  attitude  of  the  performers. 
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In  the  ordinary  pageant  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  add  scenery. 
The  meadow  and  the  woods  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  imagina- 
tion of  the  audience  will  supply  the  details  of  the  setting.  Where 
a  stage  is  used,  pine  branches  should  hide  the  framework  and  the 
floor  should  be  strewn  with  pine  needles  or  with  leaves.  The  latter 
have  the  unpleasant  characteristic  of  rattling;  pine  needles  are  to 
be  preferred. 

Benches  and  chairs  may  be  provided ;  if  these  cannot  be  had,  the 
audience  should  be  seated  on  the  broad  lap  of  Mother  Earth.  This, 
however,  is  not  advisable  in  long  performances ;  the  people  are  soon 
tired  out  and  become  restless.  This  detail  is  not  without  im- 
portance. 

THE  COSTUMES 

The  costuming  of  the  women  may  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
gentler  performers.  A 'little  searching  will  discover  in  every  com- 
munity the  presence  of  old  costumes  which  the  owners  will  gladly 
lend.  The  Ladies  Home  J ournal,  The  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
and  similar  publications  give  abundant  hints  in  the  pictures  which 
they  publish  from  time  to  time.  Thus  ordinary  dress  may  be 
changed  into  a  fine  colonial  costume  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
yards  of  bright  cloth.  New  costumes  may  be  made  at  an  expense 
of  not  over  two  or  three  dollars. 

The  men  cannot  be  so  easily  arrayed.  They  may  need  the  serv- 
ices of  the  costumer.  There  are  several  good  American  houses 
where  period  costumes  may  be  rented  at  a  nominal  sum.  Where  a 
number  are  ordered  for  rent,  the  price  of  the  latter  should  not  be 
over  $1.50  or  $2.  The  committee  on  costumes  should  get  estimates 
at  an  early  date  and  insist  on  absolutely  clean  costumes  and  wigs. 
It  will  be  found  that  nearly  all  of  the  players  will  be  willing  to 
pay  either  the  full  or  the  partial  price  of  rental  of  their  costume. 
Where  this  is  not  possible,  other  means  must  be  provided  to  raise 
sufficient  funds. 

Ordinary  suits  of  sailors,  woodsmen,  and  like  characters,  may  be 
improvised.  Court  costumes  cannot  be  found  except  at  the  cos- 
tumers.   And  it  will  be  much  better  to  spend  a  little  money  on  a 
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proper  performance  than  to  miss  its  educational  and  pleasure- 
giving  end  by  trying  to  manufacture  costumes  for  which  neither 
the  pattern  nor  the  material  is  at  hand. 

The  committee  on  costumes  should  read  carefully  what  has  been 
said  about  its  duties.  The  returning  of  the  costumes  is  like  the 
cleaning  up  of  the  banquet  hall  after  the  festivity.  It  may  not  be 
pleasant,  but  it  is  part  of  the  game,  and  unless  properly  done  will 
be  the  cause  of  endless  worry. 

A  LAST  WORD 

Finally,  the  undertaking  of  a  pageant  is  not  as  hard  as  it  looks. 
It  is  necessarily  a  work  that  will  require  patience  and  perseverance, 
but  it  can  be  done  wherever  a  few  souls  are  brought  together  by 
the  desire  of  serving  the  people.  There  is  no  greater  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  patriotic  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  war  to 
their  neighbors.  There  should  be  no  lack  of  pageants  in  schools, 
county  commencements,  etc.  The  University  will  gladly  cooperate 
with  all  persons  who  desire  to  render  this  great  service  to  America. 
The  Lafayette  Spirit  is  among  us;  let  us  give  it  free  rein;  let 
every  teacher,  especially,  help  to  make  the  world  safer  for  de- 
mocracy. 


A  SCRAP  OF  PAPER 

From  the  Pageant  of  1917,  Given  at  the  Summer  School  at  Chapel  Hill 


THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  SCENE. 
A  Belgian  soldier  in  infantry  uniform. 

An  old  Belgian  farmer,  dressed  neatly  but  simply.  His  costume  may 
be  that  of  the  ordinary  laborer. 

His  wife,  dressed  in  the  simple  style  of  a  middle-aged  person  of  our 
working  classes.   A  woolen  shawl  should  cover  her  head. 

Their  daughter,  a  child  of  about  twelve.  Costume:  a  bright  dress,  the 
skirt  of  which  should  be  very  full.  This  child  and  her  parents  should 
wear  wooden  shoes.   These  may  be  had  from  the  costumer. 

A  girl  dressed  in  white,  representing  the  Spirit  of  Belgium.  This 
girl  should  wear  the  colors  of  Belgium— black,  yellow,  and  red.  The 
colors  should  be  arranged  either  from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist  or 
around  the  waist.  They  should  not  be  overconspicuous.  The  Spirit 
should  also  carry  a  Belgian  flag. 

A  German  officer  carrying  sword,  etc. 

Two  or  four  German  infantrymen  armed  with  rifles,  bayonets  bare. 
One  of  these  men,  if  there  be  four,  or  an  extra  third  man,  if  there  be 
two  with  the  captain,  carries  a  German  flag. 

Two  or  four  Red  Cross  nurses.    Two  men,  two  women. 

Two  American  doctors.  All  these  are  dressed  in  the  regulation  uni- 
forms or  simply  wear  Red  Cross  arm-bands. 

The  Spirit  of  America,  sl  girl  dressed  very  much  like  the  Spirit  of 
Belgium,  but  wearing  the  American  colors.  She  carries  a  flag  of  the 
same  size  as  that  carried  by  the  Belgian.  She  furthermore  holds  a 
palm. 

THE  SCENE. 

To  the  right,  well  towards  the  audience,  a  ten-foot  pole  from  which 
floats  the  Belgian  flag. 

To  the  left,  halfway  from  the  rear,  half  a  dozen  saplings,  preferably 
pine,  affording  a  hiding  place  for  the  farmer  and  his  people. 

Properties  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  list  of  persons  of  the  play: 
a  "Scrap  of  Paper"  for  the  Spirit  of  Belgium;  a  trumpet  for  the  Ger- 
man soldier;  a  stretcher  for  the  American  Red  Cross;  a  rope  and  pulley 
on  the  pole  so  arranged  that  the  flags  can  be  easily  raised  or  lowered; 
bundles  for  farmers. 
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SCENARIO. 

The  Belgian  soldier  marches  in,  takes  his  stand  under  the  flag,  scans 
the  horizon. 

The  farmer,  his  wife  and  child  walk  in  carrying  bundles  as  refugees. 

They  recognize  each  other.  The  father  lays  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  son,  pointing  to  the  flag. 

The  son  kisses  the  brow  of  his  mother;  he  points  to  the  flag.  The 
mother  looks  up  a  moment  and  withdraws,  her  face  expressing  pride 
and  emotion. 

The  little  sister  throws  her  arms  about  her  brother's  neck  and  kisses 
him  passionately. 

A  bugle  call  in  the  distance.  The  farmers  fall  back  and  stand  behind 
the  bushes.  The  soldier  assumes  a  defensive  attitude.  His  mother  and 
his  sister  kneel  in  prayer;  his  father  lifts  up  his  hands  in  prayer  to 
heaven. 

The  Spirit  of  Belgium  advances. 

The  German  officer  leads  his  men  in.  He  is  met  by  the  Spirit  of  Bel- 
gium, who  bars  the  way  and  offers  him  the  "scrap  of  paper."  The  Ger- 
man seizes  it  with  contempt  and  tears  it. 

German  officer:  It  is  but  a  scrap  of  paper! 

Spirit  of  Belgium:  You  signed  it! 

The  Belgian  soldier  advances  and  gently  motions  the  Spirit  of  Bel- 
gium aside.  He  steps  in  front  of  her,  and  challenges  the  Germans, 
The  Spirit  of  Belgium  falls  back. 

German  officer  (advancing  towards  the  floating  Belgian  flag) :  Tear 
down  the  rag! 

Belgian  soldier:  You  shall  not  touch  that  banner! 

German  officer:  Stand  aside: 

Belgian  soldier:  Never! 

The  German  soldiers  have  prepared  their  guns;  they  aim  at  the 
youth. 

German  officer:  Fire! 

The  Belgian  soldier  falls.  The  Germans  tear  down  the  flag  and  run 
up  the  colors  of  their  country. 

German  officer:  Attention!  Forward!  March! 

The  bugler  blows  one  or  two  notes.  They  are  ready  to  move  off,  when 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  and  daughter  advance.  They  should  have 
"supported"  the  acting  most  earnestly  from  their  hiding  place. 

Belgian  girl:  Sir,  you  murdered  my  brother!  (She  pauses  a  moment, 
then  rushes  to  her  brother's  side  and  kisses  his  brow). 

Belgian  mother:  Sir,  you  have  murdered  my  son!  (She  pauses  a 
moment  and  quietly  kneels  by  the  boy's  side,  bowing  her  head  in 
grief. ) 
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Belgian  father  (nobly,  without  the  least  outward  emotion) :  Sir, 
there  is  blood  on  your  head.  (He  goes  and  kneels  by  his  boy,  lifting 
his  head  to  his  knee.) 

The  officer  sneers  and  lifts  his  sword  in  command  to  his  men.  They 
march  off  to  the  sound  of  the  bugle. 

The  Spirit  of  America  advances  and  kneels  by  the  sorrowing  Spirit 
of  Belgium.  Both  slowly  march  towards  the  fallen  boy.  America 
lays  the  palm  on  his  breast.   She  beckons  the  American  Red  Cross. 

As  they  approach,  the  soldier  begins  the  notes  of  the  chorus  of  the 
Brabanconne.  He  sings  louder,  and  his  father  and  sister  sing  softly 
with  him.  The  Spirit  of  America  picks  up  the  banner  of  the  Spirit  of 
Belgium  and  gives  it  to  her.  The  Red  Cross  group  stand  about  the 
dying  boy. 

As  the  last  notes  are  sung  the  women  nurses  gently  motion  the 
mother  and  sister  back.  The  men  nurses  lay  the  body  on  the  stretcher 
and  cover  it  with  the  flag  torn  down  by  the  Germans. 

The  piano  or  some  orchestra  plays  either  Handel's  or  Chopin's  funeral 
march. 

The  two  spirits  cross  banners  and  slowly  proceed  towards  the  audi- 
ence. They  form  an  arch  under  which  the  players  pass  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  the  stretcher  bearers,  the  Red  Cross  nurses  supporting  the 
women,  the  old  father,  calm,  proud,  his  head  held  high,  his  lips  pressed 
firmly  (he  should  carry  his  hat  in  his  hand). 

The  Spirits  follow  them  off  the  stage. 
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THE  CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY  DIVISION 
OP  THE  BUREAU  OF  EXTENSION 


Makes  Possible  University  Study  at  Home 


Regular  University  instruction,  with  study  outlines,  refer- 
erences,  and  questions,  is  offered  in  the  following  subjects: 

Economics,  Education,  Engineering 
English,  French,  Geology 
German,  History,  Latin 

Literature  and  Mathematics 


Members  of  Women's  Clubs  may  continue  their  after-school 
education,  and  Teachers,  Principals,  and  Superintendents  may 
renew  their  certificates  through  study  in  these  courses. 
For  full  information  address, 

MISS  NELLIE  ROBERSON,  Secretary, 

Correspondence  Study  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


THE  DIVISION  FOR  WOMEN  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  EXTENSION 


PURPOSE 

The  Division  for  Women  of  the  Bureau  of  Extension  of 
the  University  was  established  in  September  of  1917  with 
Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Lingle,  of  Davidson,  former  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  in  charge  of 
its  activities.  Its  establishment  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  growth  of  service  rendered  in  recent  years  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  women  of  the  State,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  and  extending  this  service  in  such  ways  as  would 
be  of  most  benefit  to  the  women  concerned. 

SCOPE  OF  SERVICE 

As  now  organized,  the  Division  is  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  women  of  the  State  and  serving  them  in  the  following 
ways  : 

First.  Correspondence  is  conducted  with  girls  and  young 
women  planning  for  a  higher  education.  Courses  in  voca- 
tional and  special  training  are  suggested  for  those  desiring  to 
fit  themselves  to  fill  some  of  the  many  new  positions  lately 
opened  to  women.  In  consultation  with  the  faculty  commit- 
tee on  advanced  standing,  advice  is  given  to  young  women 
preparing  to  enter  the  regular  college  and  special  schools  of 
the  University.  A  diploma  from  a  junior  college  or  its  equiva- 
lent is  in  general  the  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  college 
of  liberal  arts.  The  urgent  demand  for  women  with  pro- 
fessional training  is  leading  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  pursuing  studies  in  the  schools  of  law,  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  as  well  as  in  the  graduate  school. 

Second.  It  serves  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  for 
the  women  of  the  State.  Numerous  letters  are  answered  every 
week  relating  to  social  activities,  industrial  relations,  child 
welfare,  educational  methods,  community  organization,  and 
the  many  forms  of  patriotic  and  war  relief  activities. 


Third.  Women  organized  in  civic  leagues,  community 
clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  and  in  study  circles  and 
literary  clubs  look  to  this  Division  for  suggestions  in  the  mak- 
ing and  carrying  out  of  programs  on  the  various  subjects  that 
interest  them.  Reading  courses  and  study  programs  are  out- 
lined when  desired,  and  material  for  special  papers  is  loaned 
from  the  University  library.  No  attempt  is  made  to  supply 
leaders  with  papers  to  read  ;  on  the  contrary  the  reading  of 
second-hand  productions  is  discouraged  while  efforts  are  di- 
rected toward  the  production  of  original  talks  and  papers 
based  on  material  loaned.  The  help  thus  furnished  during 
the  year  to  groups  of  women  students  and  readers  covers  the 
widest  range  of  subjects.  There  is  no  charge  for  these  ser- 
vices, but  postage  for  reply  and*  for  the  forwarding  of  books 
is  expected. 

Fourth.  Special  study  course  outlines  for  women's  clubs 
are  prepared.  In  1917,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Di- 
vision, it  became  apparent  to  the  University  and  the  North 
Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  alike  that  the  Uni- 
versity could  render  valuable  service  to  the  Federation  in  the 
preparation  of  special  study  course  outlines.  This  impres- 
sion was  deepened  as  the  result  of  a  visit  by  the  Federa- 
tion to  the  University  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May,  1917, 
during  which  its  members  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
University  at  work  in  the  special  field  of  club  activities— the 
study  of  literature  and  the  presentation  of  community  plays. 

LATIN  AMERICA  STUDIED  IN  1917-18 

During  the  year,  the  president  of  the  Federation  and  the 
chairman  of  the  literature  department  sought  the  help  of  the 
history  department  of  the  University  in  preparing  an  outline 
for  the  use  of  study  clubs  and  literature  departments.  The 
subject  selected  was  Latin  America,  one  of  the  topics  recom- 
mended by  Mrs.  Pennybacker  on  her  retirement  from  the 
presidency  of  the  General  Federation,  as  a  timely  and  ap- 
propriate subject  for  the  women  of  North  America.  The  result 
of  conferences  on  this  matter  was  the  preparation  by  Dr.  W. 
W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  of  an  outline  study  on  Latin  America,  which 
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was  published  in  booklet  form  by  the  University  for  the  use  of 
women's  clubs.  The  course  of  study  thus  prepared  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Federation  officers  and  was  styled  the  Official 
Program  for  Study  Clubs  for  1917-18. 

Twenty-five  clubs  adopted  this  program  outline  for  their 
study  during  the  year  and  their  members  enrolled  with  the 
Bureau  of  Extension  for  the  course.  Four  hundred  and  forty- 
two  women  in  all  have  pursued  these  studies ,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Correspondence  Study  Division.  The  quality  of 
the  work  has  depended  entirely  on  the  ability  and  the  interest 
of  the  members,  as  there  has  been  nothing  obligatory  about 
the  method.  Where  members  have  failed  to  persevere  in  their 
studies,  the  trouble  has  usually  been  because  the  interest  of 
the  leader  has  not  been  sustained,  or  the  connection  with  the 
Bureau  of  -Extension  has  not  been  maintained.  A  summary 
of  the  work  done  by  the  clubs  is  now  being  made  up  from  re- 
ports sent  in  by  their  presidents.  The  result  is  a  very  grati- 
fying evidence  of  wider  reading,  more  scholarly  thinking, 
more  careful  preparation  of  papers,  and  more  helpful  discus- 
sions than  heretofore  in  club  circles.  From  the  point  of  schol- 
arship, a  decided  improvement  can  be  recorded  over  previous 
work.  This  experiment  in  cooperation  has  proven  successful 
even  at  a  time  most  trying  for  all  scholarly  efforts  and  when 
the  appeal  to  patriotic  effort  has  made  compelling  demands 
on  all  capable  women.  The  club  women  have  given  them- 
selves unreservedly  to  all  forms  of  war  preparation  and  relief 
work,  but  the  club  movement  has  stood  the  strain,  and  not  a 
little  is  due  to  these  definite  study  plans  for  keeping  many  of 
the  clubs  together. 

The  advantage  of  carefully  prepared  programs  on  definite 
and  timely  subjects  is  perfectly  evident  over  the  former  more 
or  less  haphazard  methods  of  preparing  them  on  subjects 
often  selected  without  due  consideration  of  the  available  lit- 
erature on  the  subject.  The  success  of  the  Latin  America  study 
program  and  the  demand  for  a  similar  program  for  the  com- 
ing year  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  program  for  1918-19. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  1918-19 

This  program  has  been  approved  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Murrill, 
the  chairman  of  the  literature  department,  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson,  president  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration. It  is  now  submitted  to  the  program  committees  of 
the  various  clubs,  many  of  whom  have  already  signified  their 
intention  of  adopting  it. 

The  World  War  in  History  and  Literature  is  the  general 
subject  around  which  the  study  outlines  for  the  coming  year 
are  grouped.  This  is  in  line  with  the  War  Information  pro- 
gram which  the  University  is  offering  through  publications, 
lectures  and  reading  courses  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

There  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  a  study  course  on  this 
general  topic  on  the  part  of  the  club  women.  Although  some 
clubs  have  touched  on  it  this  year,  and  while  everybody  has 
been  following  the  current  accounts  of  the  war,  still  there  was 
felt  to  be  need  for  systematic  and  scholarly  study  of  the  origin, 
the  causes,  and  the  underlying  principles  of  the  conflict  now 
engaging  the  thought  of  the  world.  While  the  one  task  be- 
fore the  nation  today  is  the  winning  of  the  war,  the  one  task 
for  each  citizen  is  to  place  himself  in  right  relation  with  the 
forces  that  are  fighting  his  battles  for  him.  The  patriotic 
movements  in  connection  with  Red  Cross  work,  the  purchase 
of  Liberty  bonds,  and  the  Thrift  and  Conservation  campaigns 
are  definite  and  practical  activities  in  which  every  one  can 
easily  find  an  outlet  for  patriotic  zeal.  The  educational  aspect 
of  the  war  has  been  more  difficult  to  grasp  and  its  spiritual 
significance  has  developed  more  slowly.  It  is,  however,  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  when  properly  presented  will  be  of 
compelling  interest.  It  is  after  all  not  so  much  what  we  do, 
as  what  we  think,  about  the  war  that  affects  our  community 
and  through  the  community  the  public  on  whose  understanding 
the  success  of  the  allied  forces  ultimately  depends.  That  the 
causes  of  the  present  war  lie  far  back  in  the  past,  and  that  its 
issues  point  far  ahead  to  the  future  make  the  subject  well 
worth  serious  study. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  a  program  has  been  sketched  out 
which  treats,  first  The  Historical  Background  of  the  war  and 
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takes  up  a  study  of  the  Europe  of  the  last  century.  In  these 
studies  the  opposing  principles  of  autocracy  and  democracy 
are  seen  continually  at  strife  in  the  struggle  of  the  European 
nations  toward  settled  and  just  forms  of  governments.  The 
questions  of  boundaries  and  areas  are  found  to  be  aggravating 
ones  between  ambitious  neighbors.  The  natural  and  acquired 
resources  of  these  nations,  their  foreign  conquests  and  settle- 
ments and  the  limits  of  their  possible  internal  development 
are  shown  to  be  fruitful  causes  of  rivalry.  Treaties  that  of- 
fered mere  respites  from  war,  and  settlements  that  settled 
nothing  but  engendered  a  greater  and  more  bitter  hatred,  are 
brought  out  and  point  to  the  need  of  a  new  basis  for  arbitra- 
tion in  the  future.  These  historical  studies  are  not  concerned 
so  much  with  kings  and  ministers  as  with  people  and  intel- 
lectual leaders  who  are  recognized  as  the  real  rulers.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  study  is  intended  to  give  not  only  an  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  the  great  conflict  but  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  basis  for  the  peace  to  be  finally  achieved  which 
shall  be  just  and  permanent. 

A  second  feature  of  next  year's  program  will  be  a  series 
of  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Democracy.  The  part  that 
poets  and  literary  prophets  have  played  in  the  great  'drama  of 
world  democracy  is  here  sketched.  Beginning  with  the  growth 
of  the  democratic  idea  in  France,  the  effects  of  the  French 
Revolution  are  noted  as  reflected  in  English  letters,  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  democracy  and  the  attempts  at  religious  and 
industrial  reform  are  traced  through  the  Victorian  period. 

The  founding  of  a  great  democracy  in  the  new  world 
and  the  leadership  of  men  of  letters  is  studied  through  the 
chroniclers,  the  story  writers  and  the  poets  of  America.  The 
shock  of  the  war  and  the  literary  reaction  in  England  and  in 
America  is  made  the  subject  of  several  meetings,  and  personal 
narratives  and  impressions  of  those  engaged  in  the  conflict 
are  reviewed. 

The  Practical  Part  of  the  program  will  relate  to  the  ac- 
tivities that  have  grown  up  around  the  war  program  for  the 
relief  of  suffering,  poverty,  and  distress.  The  work  of  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  organizations  will  be 
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reviewed.  The  part  which  the  women  of  all  the  warring 
countries  are  taking  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  in  munition 
factories  and  in  agriculture  and  in  other  forms  of  industry 
will  receive  attention,  as  well  as  the  developments  in  woman's 
relation  to  trade,  industry,  science  and  politics.  The  informa- 
tion essential  to  keeping  this  part  of  the  program  up-to-date 
will  be  furnished  through  special  communications  mailed  by 
the  Division  to  club  members  pursuing  the  course.  The  latest 
war  information  items  in  current  publications  and  official  bul- 
letins and  special  pamphlets  will  be  cited  and  these  will  fur- 
nish the  material  for  current  events  in  connection  with  the 
war  with  which  every  club  meeting  should  close. 

REGISTRATION,  FEES,  ETC. 

In  view  of  the  patriotic  nature  of  this  program,  such  terms 
will  be  made  as  will  put  it  within  the  reach  of  all  club  women. 
A  nominal  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  will  be  expected  as  a 
registration  fee  from  each  club  woman  enrolling  with  this 
Division  for  the  course. 

Each  member  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  program  booklet 
which  will  contain  full  outlines  for  the  meetings  of  the  year 
with  subjects  for  papers  and  discussions,  for  which  references 
will  be  suggested.  It  will  contain  also  a  list  of  desirable  books 
for  those  clubs  whose  members  usually  buy  and  exchange 
books,  or  this  list  may  be  recommended  to  the  town  library. 

A  club  or  a  study  circle  must  have  at  least  ten  members. 

Each  enrolled  club  woman  will  also  have  the  privilege  of 
correspondence  with  this  Division  and  of  borrowing  books 
from  the  University  library  for  general  information  on  the 
subject  and  for  special  help  in  the  preparation  of  papers  and 
discussions. 

The  program  booklets  will  not  be  for  sale,  but  will  be  re- 
served for  the  club  women  actually  enrolling  for  these  studies 
with  this  Division. 

For  further  information  address 

MRS.  THOS.  W.  LINGLE, 
The  Division  for  Women, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  through  its  Bureau  of  Extension 
offers  to  the  people  of  the  State: 
I.    General  Information: 

Concerning  books,  readings,  essays,  study  outlines,  and  subjects 
of  general   interest.     Literature   will  be  loaned   from  the 
Library  upon  the  payment  of  transportation  charges  each  way. 
II.    Instruction  by  Lectures: 

Lectures  of  a  popular  or  a  technical  nature  and  addresses  for  com- 
mencement or  other  special  occasions  will  be  furnished  any 
community  which  will  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
lecturer. 

III.  Correspondence  Courses: 

For  teachers  in  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Civics,  Drawing,  Eco- 
nomics, Education,  Engineering,  English,  European  History, 
French,  Geology,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  North  Carolina  His- 
tory, Rural  Economics,  Solid  Geometry,  and  United  States 
History. 

IV.  Guidance  in  Debate  and  Declamation: 

Through  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  special  bulletins  and 
handbooks,  and  material  loaned  from  the  Library. 
V.    County  Economic  and  Social  Surveys: 

For  use  by  counties  in  their  effort  to  improve  their  economic 
and  social  condition. 

VI.  Municipal  and  Legislative  Reference  Aids. 

For  use  in  studying  and  drafting  municipal  and  State  legislation. 

VII.  Educational  Information  and  Assistance: 

For  teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  school  committees  and 
boards.  The  School  of  Education  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for 
information  concerning  all  phases  of  educational  work  and 
conducts  a  teacher's  bureau  as  an  aid  to  communities  and 
schools  in  securing  efficient  teachers. 
VIII.    Information  Concerning  the  War: 

Making  clear  the  aims,  purposes,  and  ideals  of  America  in  the 
war,  for  the  use  of  newspapers,  publicists,  teachers,  and  the 
general  public. 
For  full  information,  address 

THE  BUREAU  OF  EXTENSION, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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TO  OUR  VETERANS 

VETERANS!  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well-fought  field.  You 
bring  with  you  marks  of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Monmouth,  from 
Yorktown,  Camden,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga.  VETERANS  OF  HALF 
A  CENTURY!  when  in  your  youthful  days  you  put  everything  at  hazard 
in  your  country's  cause,  good  as  that  cause  was,  and  sanguine  as  youth 
is,  still  your  fondest  hopes  did  not  stretch  onward  to  an  hour  like  this! 
At  a  period  to  which  you  could  not  reasonably  have  expected  to  arrive, 
at  a  moment  of  a  national  prosperity  such  as  you  could  never  have  fore- 
seen, you  are  now  met  here  to  enjoy  the  followship  of  old  soldiers,  and 
to  receive  the  overflowings  of  a  universal  gratitude. 

But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your  heaving  breasts  inform  me 
that  even  this  is  not  an  unmixed  joy.  I  perceive  that  a  tumult  of  con- 
tending feelings  rushes  upon  you.  The  images  of  the  dead,  as  well  as 
the  persons  of  the  living,  present  themselves  before  you.  The  scene 
overwhelms  you,  and  I  turn  from  it.  May  the  Father  of  all  mercies 
smile  upon  your  declining  years  and  bless  them!  And  when  you  shall 
here  have  exchanged  your  embraces,  when  you  shall  once  more  have 
pressed  the  hands  which  have  been  so  often  extended  to  give  succor  in 
adversity,  or  grasped  in  the  exultation  of  victory,  then  look  abroad  upon 
this  lovely  land  which  your  young  valor  defended,  and  mark  the  happi- 
ness with  which  it  is  filled;  yea,  look  abroad  upon  the  whole  earth,  and 
see  what  a  name  you  have  contributed  to  give  to  your  country,  and 
what  a  praise  you  have  added  to  freedom,  and  then  rejoice  in  the  sym- 
pathy and  gratitude  which  beam  upon  your  last  days  from  the  improved 
condition  of  mankind! — Daniel  Webstee. 


THE  BIVOUAC  OF  THE  DEAD 

The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo; 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  Fame's  eternal  camping-ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 
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No  rumor  of  the  foe's  advance 

Now  swells  upon  the  wind; 
No  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 

Of  loved  ones  left  behind; 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms; 
No  braying  horn  nor  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 

Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust, 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed; 
Their  haughty  banner,  trailed  in  dust, 

Is  now  their  martial  shroud. 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow, 
And  the  proud  forms,  by  battle  gashed, 

Are  free  from  anguish  now. 

The  neighboring  troop,  the  flashing  blade, 

The  bugle's  stirring  blast, 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade, 

The  din  and  shout,  are  past; 
Nor  war's  wild  note,  nor  glory's  peal 

Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breasts  that  never  more  may  feel 

The  rapture  of  the  fight. 

Like  the  fierce  northern  hurricane 

That  sweeps  this  great  plateau, 
Flushed  with  triumph  yet  to  gain, 

Came  down  the  serried  foe. 
Who  heard  the  thunder  of  the  fray 

Break  o'er  the  field  beneath, 
Knew  well  the  watchword  of  that  day 

Was  "Victory  or  death." 

Long  has  the  doubtful  conflict  raged 

O'er  all  that  stricken  plain, 
For  never  fiercer  fight  had  waged 

The  vengeful  blood  of  Spain; 
And  still  the  storm  of  battle  blew, 

Still  swelled  the  gory  tide; 
Not  long,  our  stout  old  chieftain  knew, 

Such  odds  his  strength  could  bide. 
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'Twas  in  that  hour  his  stern  command 

Called  to  a  martyr's  grave 
The  flower  of  his  beloved  band 

The  nation's  flag  to  save. 
By  rivers  of  their  fathers'  gore 

His  first-born  laurels  grew, 
And  well  he  deemed  the  sons  would  pour 

Their  lives  for  glory  too. 

Full  many  a  norther's  breath  has  swept 

O'er  Angostura's  plain — 
And  long  the  pitying  sky  has  wept 

Above  its  mouldering  slain. 
The  raven's  scream,  or  eagle's  flight, 

Or  shepherd's  pensive  lay, 
Alone  awakes  each  sullen  height 

That  frowned  o'er  that  dread  fray. 

Sons  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground, 

Ye  must  not  slumber  there, 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air 
Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Shall  be  your  fitter  grave; 
She  claims  from  War  his  richest  spoil — 

The  ashes  of  her  brave. 

Thus  'neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest, 

Far  from  the  gory  field; 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

On  many  a  bloody  shield; 
The  sunlight  of  their  native  sky 

Smiles  sadly  on  them  here, 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  heroes'  sepulchre. 

Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead, 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave, 
No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave. 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While  Fame  her  record  keeps, 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps. 
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Yon  marble  minstrel's  voiceless  stone 

In  deathless  song  shall  tell 
When  many  a  vanished  age  hath  flown, 

The  story  how  ye  fell; 
Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight, 

Nor  Time's  remorseless  doom, 
Shall  dim  one  ray  of  glory's  light 

That  gilds  your  glorious  tomb. 

— Theodore  O'Hara. 


WHY  MEMOKIAL  DAY  IS  STILL  KEPT 

(From  an  address  to  a  post  of  Union  veterans  at  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  on  Memorial 
Day,  1884.) 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  young  man  ask  why  people  still  kept  up  Me- 
morial Day,  and  it  set  me  to  thinking  of  the  answer.  Not  the  answer 
that  you  and  I  should  give  to  each  other,  but  an  answer  which  should 
command  the  assent  of  those  who  do  not  share  our  memories,  and  in 
which  we  of  the  North  and  our  brethern  of  the  South  could  join  in 
perfect  accord. 

So  far  as  this  last  is  concerned,  to  be  sure,  there  is  no  trouble.  The 
soldiers  who  were  doing  their  best  to  kill  one  another  felt  less  of  per- 
sonal hostility,  I  am  very  certain,  than  some  who  were  not  imperiled  by 
their  mutual  endeavors.  I  have  heard  more  than  one  of  those  who  had 
been  gallant  and  distinguished  officers  on  the  Confederate  side  say  that 
they  had  no  such  feeling.  I  know  that  I  and  those  whom  I  know  best 
had  not.  We  believed  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  North  should 
win;  we  believed  in  the  principle  that  the  Union  is  indissoluble;  we, 
or  many  of  us  at  least,  also  believed  that  the  conflict  was  inevitable, 
and  that  slavery  had  lasted  long  enough.  But  we  equally  believed  that 
those  who  stood  against  us  held  just  as  sacred  convictions  that  were 
the  opposite  of  ours,  and  we  respected  them  as  every  man  with  a  heart 
must  respect  those  who  give  all  for  their  belief.    ,    .  . 

Every  year — in  the  full  tide  of  spring,  at  the  height  of  the  symphony 
of  flowers  and  love  and  life — there  comes  a  pause,  and  through  the 
silence  we  hear  the  lonely  pipe  of  death.  Year  after  year  lovers  wan-* 
dering  under  the  apple  boughs  and  through  the  clover  and  deep  grass 
are  surprised  with  sudden  tears  as  they  see  black-veiled  figures  stealing 
through  the  morning  to  a  soldier's  grave.  Year  after  year  the  comrades 
of  the  dead  follow,  with  public  honor,  procession  and  commemorative 
flags  and  funeral  march — honor  and  grief  from  us  who  stand  almost 
alone,  and  have  seen  the  best  and  noblest  of  our  generation  pass  away. 

But  grief  is  not  the  end  of  all.  I  seem  to  hear  the  funeral  march  be- 
come a  paean.  I  see  beyond  the  forest  the  moving  banners  of  a  hidden 
column.    Our  dead  brothers  still  live  for  us,  and  bid  us  think  of  life, 
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not  death— life  to  which  in  their  youth  they  lent  the  passion  and  glory 
of  the  spring.  As  I  listen,  the  great  chorus  of  life  and  joy  begins 
again,  and  amid  the  awful  orchestra  of  seen  and  unseen  powers  and 
destinies  of  good  and  evil  our  trumpets  sound  once  more  a  note  of  dar- 
ing, hope,  and  will. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr. 

Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 


DECORATION  DAY  ADDRESS 

(From  an  oration  delivered  at  Arlington,  Virginia,  May  30,  1868.  Arlington  just 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  Washington,  was  formerly  the  country  estate  of  the 
Custis  family.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Lee,  a  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Washington.  It  was  acquired  by  the  government  and 
converted  into  a  national  burying-ground.) 

I  am  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  uttering  words  on 
this  occasion.  If  silence  is  ever  golden,  it  must  be  here  beside  the 
graves  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  whose  lives  were  more  significant  than 
speech,  and  whose  death  was  a  poem,  the  music  of  which  can  never  be 
sung.  With  words  we  make  promises,  plight  faith,  praise  virtue.  Prom- 
ises may  not  be  kept;  plighted  faith  may  be  broken;  and  vaunted  virtue 
be  only  the  cunning  mask  of  vice.  We  do  not  know  one  promise  these 
men  made,  one  pledge  they  gave,  one  word  they  spoke;  but  we  do  know 
they  summed  up  and  perfected,  by  one  supreme  act,  the  highest  vir- 
tues of  men  and  citizens.  For  love  of  country  they  accepted  death,  and 
thus  resolved  all  doubts,  and  made  immortal  their  patriotism  and  their 
virtue.  For  the  noblest  man  that  lives,  there  still  remains  a  conflict. 
He  must  still  withstand  the  assaults  of  time  and  fortune,  must  still  be 
assailed  with  temptations,  before  which  lofty  natures  have  fallen;  but 
with  these  the  conflict  ended,  the  victory  was  won,  when  death  stamped 
on  them  the  great  seal  of  heroic  character,  and  closed  a  record  which 
years  can  never  blot.    .    .    . — James  A.  Garfield. 

From  American  Patriotic  Prose,  edited  by  Augustus  White  Long  ('85),  and  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York. 


MAGNOLIA  CEMETERY— ODE 
I 

Sleep  sweetly  in  your  humble  graves, 
Sleep,  martyrs  of  a  fallen  cause, 

Though  yet  no  marble  column  craves 
The  pilgram  here  to  pause. 
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II 

In  seeds  of  laurel  in  the  earth 

The  blossom  of  your  fame  is  blown, 

And  somewhere,  waiting  for  its  birth, 
The  shaft  is  in  the  stone! 

Ill 

Meanwhile,  behalf  the  tardy  years 

Which  keep  in  trust  your  storied  tombs, 

Behold!  your  sisters  bring  their  tears, 
And  these  memorial  blooms. 

IV 

Small  tributes!  but  your  shades  will  smile 
More  proudly  on  these  wreaths  today 

Than  when  some  cannon-moulded  pile 
Shall  overlook  this  bay. 


Stoop,  angels,  hither  from  the  skies! 

There  is  no  holier  spot  of  ground 
Than  where  defeated  valor  lies, 

By  mourning  beauty  crowned! 

— Henry  Timrod. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 


HOW  WE  LEARNED  DEMOCRACY  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

What  did  the  United  States  do  when  the  Civil  War  came  to  an  end? 
First  of  all,  they  tried  the  experiment  of  governing  the  Southern  States 
by  military  occupation,  and  they  found  that  that  system  broke  down, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  and  the  coun- 
try tranquil  by  military  force  alone.  Then  they  tried  to  govern  it  by 
the  disfranchisement  of  all  who  took  part  in  the  war  against  the  Union; 
and  they  handed  over  the  government  to  the  negroes  and  a  number  of 
Northern  adventurers,  and  that  system  broke  down.  Outrages,  perpe- 
trated on  the  negroes  or  on  the  Northern  men  who  had  come  down  into 
the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee,  became  frequent,  and  could  not  be  checked 
by  the  civil  authorities.  The  condition  of  things  in  the  South  during 
those  years  was  a  scandal  to  the  country. 

Then  at  last,  with  the  strong  practical  sense  which  becomes  a  free 
people,  and  which  especially  distinguishes  the  people  of  America,  they 
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came  back  to  their  original  principles.  They  set  up  the  Southern  States 
as  self-governing  communities  on  the  old  lines;  they  restored  the  suf- 
frage to  all  citizens,  declaring  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  to 
be  exempt  from  further  consequences;  and  then  the  outrages  came  to 
an  end,  and  those  disorderly  Southern  communities  became  speedily 
prosperous  and  law-abiding.  The  example  of  the  United  States  is  the 
strongest  possible  case  you  could  have  to  show  that  a  democratic  system 
must  be  true  to  itself,  and  that  only  so  can  it  succeed. — James  Bryce. 


3IE3IORIAL  DAT,  1917 

(Spoken  by  the  President  at  Arlington  to  the  veterans  of  both  the  Federal  and  Con- 
federate armies.) 

Any  Memorial  Day  of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  a  day  touched  with  sor- 
rowful memory,  and  yet  I  for  one  do  not  see  how  we  can  have  any 
thought  of  pity  for  the  men  whose  memory  we  honor  today.  I  do  not 
pity  them.  I  envy  them,  rather,  because  theirs  is  a  great  work  for 
liberty  accomplished,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  work  unfinished,  test- 
ing our  strength  where  their  strength  already  has  been  tested.  There 
is  a  touch  of  sorrow,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  reassurance  also  in  a  day  like 
this,  because  we  know  how  the  men  of  America  have  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  it  fills  our  minds  with  a  perfect  assur- 
ance that  that  response  will  come  again  in  equal  measure,  with  equal 
majesty,  and  with  a  result  which  will  hold  the  attention  of  all  mankind. 

When  you  reflect  upon  it,  these  men  who  died  to  preserve  the  Union 
died  to  preserve  the  instrument  which  we  are  now  using  to  serve  the 
world — a  free  nation  espousing  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  In  one 
sense  the  great  struggle,  because  it  is  in  defense  of  American  honor  and 
American  rights;  but  it  is  something  even  greater  than  that:  it  is  a 
world  struggle.  It  is  a  struggle  of  men  who  love  liberty  everywhere, 
and  in  this  cause  America  will  show  herself  greater  than  ever  because 
she  will  rise  to  a  greater  thing.  We  have  said  in  the  beginning  that  we 
planned  this  great  Government  that  men  who  wish  freedom  might  have 
a  place  of  refuge  and  a  place  where  their  hope  could  be  realized,  and 
now,  having  established  such  a  government,  having  preserved  such  a 
government,  having  vindicated  the  power  of  such  a  government,  we  are 
saying  to  all  mankind,  "We  did  not  set  this  Government  up  in  order  that 
we  might  have  a  selfish  and  separate  liberty,  for  we  are  now  ready  to 
come  to  your  assistance  and  fight  out  upon  the  fields  of  the  world  the 
cause  of  human  liberty."  In  this  thing  America  attains  her  full  dignity 
and  the  full  fruition  of  her  great  purpose. — Woodrow  Wilson. 
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I1V  MEMOKY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  WHO  FELL  AT 
VERA  CRUZ 

Mr.  Secretary:  I  know  that  the  feelings  which  characterize  all  who 
stand  about  me  and  the  whole  nation  at  this  hour  are  not  feelings  which 
can  be  suitably  expressed  in  terms  of  attempted  oratory  or  eloquence. 
They  are  things  too  deep  for  ordinary  speech.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
a  singular  mixture  of  feelings.  The  feeling  that  is  uppermost  is  one  of 
profound  grief  that  these  lads  should  have  had  to  go  to  their  death,  and 
yet  there  is  mixed  with  that  grief  a  profound  pride  that  they  should 
have  gone  as  they  did,  and,  if  I  may  say  it  out  of  my  heart,  a  touch  of 
envy  of  those  who  were  permitted  so  quietly,  so  nobly,  to  do  their  duty. 

Have  you  thought  of  it,  men?  Here  is  the  roster  of  the  navy,  the  list 
of  the  men,  officers,  and  enlisted  men  and  marines,  and  suddenly  there 
swim  nineteen  stars  out  of  the  list — men  who  have  suddenly  gone  into  a 
firmament  of  memory,  where  we  shall  always  see  their  names  shine; 
not  because  they  called  upon  us  to  admire  them,  but  because  they  served 
us,  without  asking  any  questions  and  in  the  performance  of  a  duty 
which  is  laid  upon  us  as  well  as  upon  them. 

Duty  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  gentlemen.  Men  are  performing  it 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  all  around  us  all  the  time,  and  they  are 
making  great  sacrifices  to  perform  it.  What  gives  men  like  these 
peculiar  distinction  is  not  merely  that  they  did  their  duty,  but  that 
their  duty  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  or  their  own  personal  interests. 
They  did  not  give  their  lives  for  themselves.  They  gave  their  lives  for 
us,  because  we  called  upon  them  as  a  nation  to  perform  an  unexpected 
duty.  That  is  the  way  in  which  men  grow  distinguished,  and  that  is 
the  only  way — by  serving  somebody  else  than  themselves.  And  what 
greater  thing  could  you  serve  than  a  nation  such  as  this  we  love  and 
are  proud  of?  Are  you  sorry  for  these  lads?  Are  you  sorry  for  the 
way  they  will  be  remembered?  Does  it  not  quicken  your  pulses  to  think 
of  the  list  of  them?  I  hope  to  God  none  of  you  may  join  the  list,  but  if 
you  do,  you  will  join  an  immortal  company. 

So  while  we  are  profoundly  sorrowful,  and  while  there  goes  out  of 
our  heart  a  very  deep  and  affectionate  sympathy  for  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  these  lads  who  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  shall  mourn  them, 
though  with  a  touch  of  pride,  we  know  why  we  do  not  go  away  from 
this  occasion  cast  down,  but  with  our  heads  lifted  and  our  eyes  on  the 
future  of  this  country,  with  absolute  confidence  of  how  it  will  be  worked 
out.  Not  only  upon  the  mere  vague  future  of  this  country,  but  the 
immediate  future. 

We  have  gone  down  to  Mexico  to  serve  mankind  if  we  can  find  out  the 
way.  We  do  not  want  to  fight  the  Mexicans.  We  want  to  serve  the 
Mexicans  if  we  can,  because  we  know  how  we  would  like  to  be  free  and 
how  we  would  like  to  be  served  if  there  were  friends  standing  by  ready 
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to  serve  us.  A  war  of  aggression  is  not  a  war  in  which  it  is  a  proud 
thing  to  die;  but  a  war  of  service  is  a  thing  in  which  it  is  a  proud 
thing  to  die. 

Notice  that  these  men  were  of  our  blood.  I  mean  of  our  American 
blood,  which  is  not  drawn  from  any  one  country,  which  is  not  drawn 
from  any  one  stock,  which  is  not  drawn  from  any  one  language  of  the 
modern  world,  but  free  men  everywhere  have  sent  their  sons  and  their 
brothers  and  their  daughters  to  this  country  in  order  to  make  that 
great  compounded  nation  which  consists  of  all  the  sturdy  elements  and 
of  all  the  best  elements  of  the  whole  globe.  I  listened  again  to  this 
list  with  a  profound  interest  at  the  mixture  of  names,  for  the  names 
bear  the  marks  of  the  several  national  stocks  from  which  these  men 
came.  But  they  are  not  Irishmen  or  Germans  or  Frenchmen  or  He- 
brews any  more.  They  were  not  when  they  went  to  Vera  Cruz;  they 
were  Americans,  every  one  of  them,  and  with  no  difference  in  their 
Americanism  because  of  the  stock  from  which  they  came. 

Therefore,  they  were  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  our  blood  and  they  proved 
it  by  showing  that  they  were  of  our  spirit — that  no  matter  what  their 
derivation,  no  matter  where  their  people  came  from,  they  thought  and 
wished  and  did  the  things  that  were  American,  and  the  flag  under 
which  they  served  was  a  flag  in  which  all  the  blood  of  mankind  is 
united  to  make  a  free  nation. 

War,  gentlemen,  is  only  a  sort  of  dramatic  representation,  a  sort  of 
dramatic  symbol  of  a  thousand  forms  of  duty.  I  never  went  into  battle, 
I  never  was  under  fire,  but  I  fancy  that  there  are  some  things  just  as 
hard  to  do  as  to  go  under  fire.  I  fancy  that  it  is  just  as  hard  to  do 
your  duty  when  men  are  sneering  at  you  as  when  they  are  shooting  at 
you.  When  they  shoot  at  you  they  can  only  take  your  natural  life; 
when  they  sneer  at  you  they  can  wound  your  heart,  and  men  who  are 
brave  enough,  steadfast  enough,  steady  in  their  principles  enough,  to  go 
about  their  duty  with  regard  to  their  fellowmen,  no  matter  whether 
there  are  hisses  or  cheers,  men  who  can  do  what  Rudyard  Kipling  in 
one  of  his  poems  wrote,  "meet  with  triumph  and  disaster  and  treat 
those  two  imposters  just  the  same,"  are  men  for  a  nation  to  be  proud 
of.  Morally  speaking,  disaster  and  triumph  are  imposters.  The  cheers 
of  the  moment  are  not  what  a  man  ought  to  think  about,  but  the  ver- 
dict of  his  conscience  and  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

So  when  I  look  at  you  I  feel  as  if  I  also  and  we  all  were  enlisted  men. 
Not  enlisted  in  your  particular  branch  of  the  service,  but  enlisted  to 
serve  the  country,  no  matter  what  may  come,  what  though  we  may 
waste  our  lives  in  the  arduous  endeavor.  We  are  expected  to  put  the 
utmost  energy  of  every  power  that  we  have  into  the  service  of  our  fel- 
lowmen,  never  sparing  ourselves,  not  condescending  to  think  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  ourselves,  but  ready,  if  need  be,  to  go  to  the  utter 
length  of  complete  self-sacrifice. 
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As  I  stand  and  look  at  you  today  and  think  of  these  spirits  that  have 
gone  from  us,  I  know  that  the  road  is  clearer  for  the  future.  These 
boys  have  shown  us  the  way,  and  it  is  easier  to  walk  on  it  because  they 
have  gone  before  and  shown  us  how.  May  God  grant  to  all  of  us  that 
vision  of  patriotic  service  which  here  in  solemnity  and  grief  and  pride 
is  borne  in  upon  our  hearts  and  consciences. — Woodrow  Wilson. 


THE  SOLDIER  OF  1914 

Alas!  the  beauty  of  the  struggle  does  not  hide  from  me  its  sadness. 
How  many  went  away,  full  of  youth  and  hope,  to  return  no  more.  How 
many  have  fallen  already  without  seeing  realized  what  they  so  ardently 
desired;  sowers  they,  who  to  make  the  land  fertile  have  watered  it  with 
their  blood,  yet  will  not  see  the  harvest. 

But  at  least  their  sacrifice  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  They  have 
brought  unity  to  their  divided  country,  they  have  made  her  become  con- 
scious of  herself  again;  they  have  made  her  learn  enthusiasm  once 
again.  They  have  not  seen  victory,  but  they  have  merited  it.  Honor  to 
them,  struck  down  first,  and  glory  to  those  who  will  avenge  them!  We 
enfold  them  both  in  our  devotion  to  the  same  sacred  cause. 

Would  that  a  new  era  might  dawn,  thanks  to  them,  that  a  new  world 
might  be  born  in  which  we  might  breathe  more  freely,  where  injustices 
centuries  old  might  be  made  good,  where  France,  arising  from  long 
humiliation,  might  resume  her  rank  and  destiny!  Then,  in  that  France, 
healed  and  revived,  what  an  awakening,  what  a  renewal,  what  a  sap, 
what  a  magnificent  flowering  there  would  be!  This  will  be  thy  work, 
soldier  of  1914!  To  you  we  shall  owe  this  resurrection  of  our  beloved 
country.  And  later  on,  and  always,  in  everything  beautiful  and  good 
that  may  be  done  among  us,  in  the  creations  of  our  poets  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  our  savants,  in  the  thousand  forms  of  national  activity,  in 
the  strength  of  our  young  men  and  the  grace  of  our  young  women,  in  all 
that  will  be  the  France  of  tomorrow,  there  will  be,  soldier  so  brave  and 
so  simple  in  your  greatness,  a  little  of  your  heroic  soul! — Rene  Doumic. 

From  The  Forum  of  Democracy  by  Dwight  Everett  Watkins  and  Robert  Edward 
Williams,  published  by  Allyn  &  Bacon,  New  York. 


Memorial  Day 

AN  AMERICAN  SOLDIER  SLAIN  IN  FRANCE 

YOU,  who  sought  the  great  adventure 

That  the  blind  fates  hold  in  store, 
Have  beyond  our  mortal  censure 

Passed  forever,  evermore; 
Passed  beyond  all  joy  or  sighing, 

Blush  of  eve  or  flush  of  dawn, 
Who  beneath  the  sod  are  lying 

In  the  forest  of  Argonne. 

What  it  was  that  lured  and  led  you, 

Who  shall  venture,  who  shall  say? 
From  the  valley  of  the  dead  you 

Speak  not,  question  as  we  may; 
Yet  somehow  our  thoughts  have  flowed  to 

The  remembrance  of  the  debt 
That  our  land  has  so  long  owed  to 

Rochambeau  and  LaFayette. 

You,  bereft  of  earthly  raiment, 

Brave  as  they  and  theirs  were  brave, 
Have  made  sacrificial  payment 

For  whate'er  their  valor  gave. 
As  they  came,  with  aid  unsparing, 

When  both  fears  and  foes  were  rife, 
So  you  went  with  dreams  of  daring 

And  the  offering  of  your  life. 

We,  who  cling  to  freedom,  hail  you, 

Son  of  never-vanquished  sires, 
Knowing  courage  did  not  fail  you 

When  you  faced  the  battle  fires; 
Knowing  that  no  vaunt  of  Vandal 

Daunted  your  determined  aim, 
Though  your  breath  failed  as  a  candle 

'Neath  a  flash  of  morning  flame. 

All  the  brown  Atlantic  beaches 

From  far  Fundy  to  the  Keys, 
All  the  billowy  prairie  reaches 

Sweeping  westward  toward  the  seas; 
Mount  Katahdin  and  Mount  Rainier, 

Lake  and  river  great  of  girth, 
Greet  your  spirit,  bold  disdainer 

Of  the  tyrannies  of  earth! 
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Thrones  shall  crumble,  kings  shall  perish, 

Howsoe'er  their  legions  strive, 
But  the  liberties  men  cherish, 

They  shall  triumph  and  survive. 
You,  blithe  wraith,  shall  be  beholder 

Of  the  flowering  of  that  dawn, 
Though  your  pulseless  clay  may  moulder 

In  the  forest  of  Argonne! 

— Clinton  Scollabd. 

From  The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy,  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Great  War.  Issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 


IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  grow 

Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 

That  mark  our  place,  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly, 

Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead;  short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved;  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 

The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 

— Lieut.  Col.  John  McCrae. 

Copied  from  In  the  Day  of  Battle  by  C.  E.  Holman,  published  by  William  Briggs, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  DEAD 

Our  memories  are  peopled  by  a  multitude  of  heroes,  stricken  in  the 
flower  of  youth,  and  far  different  from  that  procession  of  yore,  pale  and 
worn  out,  which  counted  almost  solely  the  aged  and  sickly,  who  were 
already  scarcely  alive  when  they  left  this  earth.  Today  in  all  our 
houses,  in  town,  in  country,  in  palace,  and  in  cottage,  a  young  man  dead 
lives  and  rules  in  all  the  beauty  of  his  strength.  He  fills  the  poorest, 
darkest  dwelling  with  glory,  such  as  it  had  never  dreamed  of.  It  is 
terrible  that  we  should  have  this  experience,  the  most  pitiless  mankind 
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has  known,  but,  now  that  the  ordeal  is  nearly  over,  we  can  think  of  the 
perhaps  unexpected  fruits  which  we  shall  reap. 

One  will  soon  see  the  breach  widening  and  destinies  diverging  be- 
tween those  nations  which  have  acquired  all  these  dead  and  all  this 
glory,  and  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  them  and  it.  And  one  will 
be  astonished  to  find  that  those  which  have  lost  most  are  those  which 
will  have  kept  their  wealth,  and  their  men.  There  are  losses  which  are 
priceless  gain,  and  there  are  gains  in  which  one's  future  is  lost.  There 
are  dead  whom  the  living  cannot  replace  and  whose  memory  does  things 
which  no  living  bodies  can  do,  and  we  are  each  of  us  now  agents  of 
some  one  greater,  nobler,  braver,  wiser,  and  more  alive  than  ourselves. 
He  will  be,  with  all  his  comrades,  our  judge. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  dead  weigh  the  souls  of  the  living  and  that  our 
fate  depends  upon  their  verdict,  he  will  be  our  guide  and  our  champion. 
For  this  is  the  first  time  since  history  revealed  to  us  her  catastrophes 
that  man  has  felt  round  about  him  and  within  him  the  influence  of 
such  a  multitude  of  heroic  dead. — Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

From  The  Forum  of  Democracy  by  Dwight  Everett  Watkins  and  Robert  Edward 
Williams,  published  by  Allyn  &  Bacon,  New  York. 


THE  SPIRES  OF  OXFORD 

{Seen  from  the  train) 

I  saw  the  spires  of  Oxford 

As  I  was  passing  by. 
The  gray  spires  of  Oxford 

Against  a  pearl-gray  sky. 
My  heart  was  with  the  Oxford  men 

Who  went  abroad  to  die. 

The  years  go  fast  in  Oxford, 
The  golden  years  and  gay. 

The  hoary  Colleges  look  down 
On  careless  boys  at  play. 

But  when  the  bugles  sounded  war 
They  put  their  games  away. 

They  left  the  peaceful  river, 
The  cricket-field,  the  quad, 

The  shaven  lawns  of  Oxford 
To  seek  a  bloody  sod — 

They  gave  their  merry  youth  away 
For  country  and  for  God. 
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God  rest  you  happy,  gentlemen, 

Who  laid  your  good  lives  down, 

Who  took  the  khaki  and  the  gun 
Instead  of  cap  and  gown. 

God  bring  you  to  a  fairer  place 
Than  even  Oxford  town. 

— W.  M.  Letts. 

Copied  from  In  the  Day  of  Battle,  by  C  E.  Holman,  published  by  William  Briggs, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


THE  SILENT  TOAST 

They  stand  with  reverent  faces, 

And  their  merriment  give  o'er, 
As  they  drink  the  toast  to  the  unseen  host, 

Who  have  fought  and  gone  before. 

It  is  only  a  passing  moment 

In  the  midst  of  the  feast  and  song, 

But  it  grips  the  breath,  as  the  wing  of  death 
In  a  vision  sweeps  along. 

No  more  they  see  the  banquet 

And  the  brilliant  lights  around; 
But  they  charge  again  on  the  hideous  plain 

When  the  shell-bursts  rip  the  ground. 

Or  they  creep  at  night,  like  panthers, 

Through  the  waste  of  No  Man's  Land, 

Their  hearts  afire  with  a  wild  desire 
And  death  on  every  hand. 

And  out  of  the  road  and  tumult, 

Or  the  black  night  loud  with  rain, 
Some  face  comes  back  on  the  fiery  track 

And  looks  in  their  eyes  again. 

And  the  love  that  is  passing  woman's, 

And  the  bonds  that  are  forged  by  death, 

Now  grip  the  soul  with  a  strange  control 
And  speak  what  no  man  saith. 

The  vision  dies  off  in  the  stillness, 

Once  more  the  tables  shine, 
But  the  eyes  of  all  in  the  banquet  hall 

Are  lit  with  a  light  divine. 

— Frederick  George  Scott. 

Copied  from  In  the  Day  of  Battle  by  C.  E.  Holman,  published  bv  William  Briggs, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


FLAG  DAY 


HOW  THE  FIRST  FLAG  WAS  MADE 

The  story  of  the  making  of  the  first  flag  with  stars  and  stripes  is  as 
follows:  Betsy  Ross,  or,  to  speak  more  respectfully,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Griscom  Ross,  lived  on  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  in  a  tiny  house  of  two 
stories  and  an  attic.  She  was  called  the  most  skillful  needle-woman  in 
the  city,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  before  Washington  became  com- 
mander-in-chief, she  embroidered  ruffles  for  his  shirts — quite  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  fine  sewing  in  those  days.  Whether  she  ever  embroidered 
the  great  man's  ruffles  or  not,  it  is  said  that,  whenever  folk  wanted  any 
especially  fine  work  done,  they  always  went  to  "Betsy  Ross."  She  could 
do  more  than  sew,  for  she  could  draw  freehand  the  complicated  patterns 
that  were  used  in  quilting,  the  supreme  proof  of  artistic  ability  in  the 
household.  One  day  three  gentlemen  entered  her  house  through  its 
humble  doorway.  One  was  her  uncle  by  marriage,  Colonel  Ross;  one 
is  thought  to  have  been  Robert  Morris;  one  was  General  Washington. 
The  commander-in-chief  told  her  that  they  had  come  from  Congress  to 
ask  her  if  she  could  make  a  flag.  "I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  "but  I 
can  try."  Then  they  showed  her  a  rough  sketch  of  a  flag  and  asked 
what  she  thought  of  it.  She  replied  that  she  thought  it  ought  to  be 
longer;  that  a  flag  looked  better  if  the  length  was  one  third  greater 
than  the  width.  She  ventured  to  make  two  more  suggestions.  One  was 
that  the  stars  which  they  had  scattered  irregularly  over  the  blue  canton 
would  look  better  if  they  were  arranged  in  some  regular  form,  such  as 
a  circle  or  a  star  or  in  parallel  rows.  The  second  suggestion  was  that 
a  star  with  five  points  was  prettier  than  one  with  six.  Some  one  seems 
to  have  remiarked  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  make;  and  there- 
upon the  skillful  little  lady  folded  a  bit  of  paper  and  with  one  clip  of 
her  scissors  produced  a  star  with  five  points.  The  three  gentlemen  saw 
that  her  suggestions  were  good,  and  General  Washington  drew  up  his 
chair  to  a  table  and  made  another  sketch  according  to  her  ideas. 

Mrs.  Ross  could  make  wise  suggestions  about  flags,  but  how  to  sew 
them  she  did  not  know;  so  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  call  on  a 
shipping  merchant  and  borrow  a  flag  from  him.  This  she  soon  did. 
He  opened  a  chest  and  took  out  a  ship's  flag  to  show  her  how  the  sewing 
was  done.  She  carried  it  home  to  use  as  a  guide,  and  when  she  reached 
the  little  house  on  Arch  Street,  she  set  to  work  to  make  the  first  flag 
bearing  the  stars  and  stripes.  To  try  the  effect,  it  was  run  up  to  the 
peak  of  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  Delaware,  and  the  result  was  so  pleas- 
ing that  it  was  carried  into  Congress  on  the  day  that  it  was  completed. 
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Congress  approved  of  the  work  of  the  little  lady.  Colonel  Ross  told  her 
to  buy  all  the  material  she  could  and  make  as  many  flags  as  possible. 

And  for  more  than  fifty  years  she  continued  to  make  flags  for  the 
'Government. — Eva  March  Tappan. 

Note. — Taken  from  Eva  March  Tappan' s  The  Little  Book  of  the  Flag,  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  NAME  OF  OLD  GLORY 
I 

Old  Glory;  say.  who 

By  the  ships  and  the  crew. 

And  the  long,  blended  ranks  of  the  gray  and  the  blue — 
Who  gave  you.  Old  Glory,  the  name  that  you  bear 
With  such  pride  everywhere 
As  you  cast  yourself  free  to  the  rapturous  air 
And  leap  out  full-length,  as  we're  wanting  you  to? 
Who  gave  you  that  name,  with  the  ring  of  the  same. 
And  the  honor  and  fame  so  becoming  to  you? — 
Your  stripes  stroked  in  ripples  of  white  and  of  red. 
With  your  stars  at  their  glittering  best  overhead — 
By  day  or  by  night 
Their  delightfulest  light 

Laughing  down  from  their  little  square  heaven  of  blue!  — 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory? — say.  who — 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

The  old  banner  lifted,  and.  faltering  then 
In  vague  lisps  and  whispers,  fell  silent  again. 

II 

Old  Glory — speak  out! — we  are  asking  about 
How  you  happened  to  "favor"  a  name,  so  to  say. 
That  sounds  so  familiar  and  careless  and  gay 
As  we  cheer  it  and  shout  in  our  wild  breezy  way — 
We.  the  crowd,  every  man  of  us.  calling  you  that — 
We.  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry,  each  swinging  his  hat 
And  hurrahing  "Old  Glory!"  like  you  were  our  kin. 
When — Lord! — we  all  know  we're  as  common  as  sin! 
And  yet  it  just  seems  like  you  humor  us  all 
And  waft  us  your  thanks,  as  we  hail  you  and  fall 
Into  line,  with  you  over  us.  waving  us  on 
Where  our  glorified,  sanctified  betters  have  gone. 
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And  this  is  the  reason  we're  wanting  to  know — 
(And  we're  wanting  to  so! 

Where  our  own  fathers  went  we  are  willing  to  go)  — 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory— O-ho!  — 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

The  old  flag  unfurled  with  a  billowy  thrill 

For  an  instant,  then  wistfully  sighed  and  was  still. 

Ill 

Old  Glory:  the  story  we're  wanting  to  hear 

Is  what  the  plain  facts  of  your  christening  were, 

For  your  name,  just  to  hear  it, 

Repeat  it,  and  cheer  it,  is  a  tang  to  the  spirit 

As  salt  as  a  tear; 

And  seeing  you  fly,  and  the  hoys  marching  by, 
There's  a  shout  in  the  throat  and  a  blur  in  the  eye 
And  an  aching  to  live  for  you  always — or  die, 
If,  dying,  we  still  keep  you  waving  on  high. 
And,  so,  by  our  love 
For  you,  floating  above, 

And  the  scars  of  all  wars  and  the  sorrows  thereof, 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory,  and  why 

Are  we  thrilled  at  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

Then  the  old  banner  leaped,  like  a  sail  in  the  blast, 
And  fluttered  an  audible  answer  at  last. 

IV 

And  it  spake,  with  a  shake  of  the  voice,  and  it  said: 
By  the  driven  snow-white  and  the  living  blood-red 
Of  my  bars,  and  their  Heaven  of  stars  overhead; 
By  the  symbol  conjoined  of  them  all,  skyward  cast, 
As  I  float  from  the  steeple,  or  flap  at  the  mast, 
Or  droop  o'er  the  sod  where  the  long  grasses  nod — 
My  name  is  as  old  as  the  glory  of  God: 

So  I  came  by  the  name  of  Old  Glory. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

From  the  Biographical  Edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Copyright  1913.  Used  by  special  permission  of  the  Publishers,  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 
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THE  FLAG  DAY  ADDRESS 

June  d14T8l?°lV)he  Pr6Sident  °f  the  United  States>  delivered  at  Washington;  Flag  Day, 

My  Fellow-Citizens: 

We  meet  to  celebrate  Flag  Day  because  this  flag  which  we  honor  and 
under  which  we  serve  is  the  emblem  of  our  unity,  our  power,  our 
thought  and  purpose  as  a  nation.  It  has  no  other  character  than  that 
which  we  give  it  from  generation  to  generation.  The  choices  are  ours. 
It  floats  in  majestic  silence  above  the  hosts  that  execute  those  choices, 
whether  in  peace  or  in  war.  And  yet,  though  silent,  it  speaks  to  us— 
speaks  to  us  of  the  past,  of  the  men  and  women  who  went  before  us  and 
of  the  records  they  wrote  upon  it.  We  celebrate  the  day  of  its  birth; 
and  from  its  birth  until  now  it  has  witnessed  a  great  history,  has  floated 
on  high  the  symbol  of  great  events,  of  a  great  plan  of  life  worked  out 
by  a  great  people.  We  are  about  to  carry  it  into  battle,  to  lift  it  where 
it  will  draw  the  fire  of  our  enemies.  We  are  about  to  bid  thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  it  may  be  millions,  of  our  men,  the  young,  the 
strong,  the  capable  men  of  the  nation,  to  go  forth  and  die  beneath  it  on 
fields  of  blood  far  away— for  what?  For  some  unaccustomed  thing? 
For  something  for  which  it  has  never  sought  the  fire  before?  American 
armies  were  never  before  sent  across  the  seas.  Why  are  they  sent  now? 
For  some  new  purpose,  for  which  this  great  flag  has  never  been  carried 
before,  or  for  some  old,  familiar,  heroic  purpose  for  which  it  has  seen 
men,  its  own  men,  die  on  every  battlefield  upon  which  Americans  have 
borne  arms  since  the  Revolution? 

These  are  questions  which  must  be  answered.  We  are  Americans  We 
in  our  turn  serve  America,  and  can  serve  her  with  no  private  purpose. 
We  must  use  her  flag  as  she  has  always  used  it.  We  are  accountable  at 
the  bar  of  history  and  must  plead  in  utter  frankness  what  purpose  it  is 
we  seek  to  serve. 

It  is  plain  enough  how  we  were  forced  into  the  war.  The  extraordi- 
nary insults  and  aggressions  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  left 
us  no  self-respecting  choice  but  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  our  rights 
as  a  free  people  and  of  our  honor  as  a  sovereign  government.  The  mili- 
tary masters  of  Germany  denied  us  the  right  to  be  neutral.  They  filled 
our  unsuspecting  communities  with  vicious  spies  and  conspirators  and 
sought  to  corrupt  the  opinion  of  our  people  in  their  own  behalf.  When 
they  found  that  they  could  not  do  that,  their  agents  diligently  spread 
sedition  amongst  us  and  sought  to  draw  our  own  citizens  from  their 
allegiance;  and  some  of  those  agents  were  men  connected  with  the  offi- 
cial Embassy  of  the  German  Government  itself  here  in  our  own  capital. 
They  sought  by  violence  to  destroy  our  industries  and  arrest  our  com- 
merce. They  tried  to  incite  Mexico  to  take  up  arms  against  us  and  to 
draw  Japan  into  a  hostile  alliance  with  her— and  that,  not  by  indirec- 
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tion,  but  by  direct  suggestion  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin.  They 
impudently  denied  us  the  use  of  the  high  seas  and  repeatedly  executed 
their  threat  that  they  would  send  to  their  death  any  of  our  people  who 
ventured  to  approach  the  coasts  of  Europe.  And  many  of  our  own 
people  were  corrupted.  Men  began  to  look  upon  their  own  neighbours 
with  suspicion  and  to  wonder  in  their  hot  resentment  and  surprise 
whether  there  was  any  community  in  which  hostile  intrigue  did  not 
lurk.  What  great  nation  in  such  circumstances  would  not  have  taken 
up  arms?  Much  as  we  had  desired  peace  it  was  denied  us  and  not  of 
our  own  choice.  The  flag  under  which  we  serve  would  have  been  dis- 
honored had  we  withheld  our  hand.    .    .  . 

Their  plan  was  to  throw  a  broad  belt  of  German  military  power  and 
political  control  across  the  very  centre  of  Europe  and  beyond  the  Medi- 
terranean into  the  heart  of  Asia;  and  Austria-Hungary  was  to  be  as 
much  their  tool  and  pawn  as  Servia  or  Bulgaria  or  Turkey  or  the  pon- 
derous states  of  the  East.  Austria-Hungary,  indeed,  was  to  become  part 
of  the  central  German  Empire,  absorbed  and  dominated  by  the  same 
forces  and  influences  that  had  originally  cemented  the  German  states 
themselves.  The  dream  had  its  heart  at  Berlin.  It  could  have  had  a 
heart  nowhere  else!  It  rejected  the  idea  of  solidarity  of  race  entirely. 
The  choice  of  peoples  played  no  part  in  at  at  all.  It  contemplated  bind- 
ing together  racial  and  political  units  which  could  be  kept  together  only 
by  force — Czechs,  Magyars,  Croats,  Serbs,  Roumanians,  Turks,  Armen- 
ians— the  proud  states  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  the  stout  little  com- 
monwealths of  the  Balkans,  the  indomitable  Turks,  the  subtle  peoples 
of  the  East.  These  peoples  did  not  wish  to  be  united.  They  ardently 
desired  to  direct  their  own  affairs,  would  be  satisfied  only  by  undisputed 
independence.  They  could  be  kept  quiet  only  by  the  presence  or  the 
constant  threat  of  armed  men.  They  would  live  under  a  common  power 
only  by  sheer  compulsion  and  await  the  day  of  revolution.  But  the 
German  military  statesmen  had  reckoned  with  all  that  and  were  ready 
to  deal  with  it  in  their  own  way.    .    .  . 

The  military  masters  under  whom  Germany  is  bleeding  see  very 
clearly  to  what  point  Fate  has  brought  them.  If  they  fall  back  or  are 
forced  back  an  inch,  their  power  both  abroad  and  at  home  will  fall  to 
pieces  like  a  house  of  cards.  It  is  their  power  at  home  they  are  think- 
ing about  now  more  than  their  power  abroad.  ...  If  they  can  se- 
cure peace  now  with  the  immense  advantages  still  in  their  hands  which 
they  have  up  to  this  point  apparently  gained,  they  will  have  justified 
themselves  before  the  German  people;  they  will  have  gained  by  force 
what  they  promised  to  gain  by  it:  an  immense  expansion  of  German 
power,  an  immense  enlargement  of  German  industrial  and  commercial 
opportunities.  Their  prestige  will  be  secure,  and  with  their  prestige 
their  political  power.  If  they  fail,  their  people  will  thrust  them  aside; 
a  government  accountable  to  the  people  themselves  will  be  set  up  in 
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Germany  as  it  has  been  in  England,  in  the  United  States,  in  Prance,  and 
in  all  the  great  countries  of  the  modern  time  except  Germany.  If  they 
succeed  they  are  safe  and  Germany  and  the  world  are  undone;  if  they 
fail  Germany  is  saved  and  the  world  will  be  at  peace.  If  they  succeed, 
America  will  fall  within  the  menace.  We  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  remain  armed,  as  they  will  remain,  and  must  make  ready  for  the 
next  step  in  their  aggression;  if  they  fail,  the  world  may  unite  for  peace 
and  Germany  may  be  of  the  union.  .  .  .  The  facts  are  patent  to  all 
the  world,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  plainly  seen  than  in  the  United 
States,  where  we  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  facts  and  not  with 
sophistries;  and  the  great  fact  that  stands  out  above  all  the  rest  is 
that  is  a  Peoples'  War,  a  war  for  freedom  and  justice  and  self-govern- 
ment amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  a  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  the  peoples  who  live  upon  it  and  have  made  it  their  own,  the 
German  people  themselves  included;  and  that  with  us  rests  the  choice 
to  break  through  all  these  hypocrisies  and  patent  cheats  and  masks  of 
brute  force  and  help  set  the  world  free,  or  else  stand  aside  and  let  it  be 
dominated  a  long  age  through  by  sheer  weight  of  arms  and  the  arbitrary 
choices  of  self-constituted  masters,  by  the  nation  which  can  maintain 
the  biggest  armies  and  the  most  irresistible  armaments — a  power  to 
which  the  world  has  afforded  no  parallel  and  in  the  face  of  which  politi- 
cal freedom  must  wither  and  perish. 

For  us  there  is  but  one  choice.  We  have  made  it.  Woe  be  to  the  man 
or  group  of  men  that  seeks  to  stand  in  our  way  in  this  day  of  high 
resolution  when  every  principle  we  hold  dearest  is  to  be  vindicated  and 
made  secure  for  the  salvation  of  the  nations.  We  are  ready  to  plead  at 
the  bar  of  history,  and  our  flag  shall  wear  a  new  luster.  Once  more  we 
shall  make  good  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  the  great  faith  to  which  we 
were  born,  and  a  new  glory  shall  shine  in  the'  face  of  our  people. — 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

From  "Hovj  The  War  Came  To  America,"  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation. 


YOUR  COUNTRY  AND  YOUR  FLAG 

"If  you  are  ever  tempted  to  say  a  word  or  to  do  a  thing  that  shall 
put  a  bar  between  you  and  your  country,  pray  God  in  His  mercy  to  take 
you  that  instant  home  to  His  own  heaven.  Stick  by  your  family,  boy; 
forget  you  have  a  self,  while  you  do  everything  for  them.  Think  of 
your  home,  boy;  write  and  send,  and  talk  about  it.  Let  it  be  nearer  and 
nearer  to  your  thoughts,  the  farther  you  have  to  travel  from  it;  and 
rush  back  to  it  when  you  are  free.  And  for  your  country,  boy" — and 
the  words  rattled  in  his  throat— "and  for  that  flag"—  and  he  pointed  to 
the  ship — "never  dream  a  dream  but  of  serving  her  as  she  bids  you, 
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though  the  service  carry  you  through  a  thousand  hells.  No  matter 
what  happens  to  you,  no  matter  who  flatters  you  or  who  abuses  you, 
never  look  to  another  flag,  never  let  a  night  pass  but  you  pray  God  to 
bless  that  flag.  Remember,  boy,  that  behind  all  these  men  you  have  to 
do  with,  behind  officers,  and  government,  and  people  even,  there  is  the 
Country  Herself,  your  Country,  and  that  you  belong  to  Her  as  you  be- 
long to  your  mother.  Stand  by  Her,  boy,  as  you  would  stand  by  your 
mother." — Edward  Everett  Hale. 

From  "The  Man  Without  a  Country." 


WHAT  THE  FLAG  STANDS  FOR 

The  flag  stands  for  all  that  we  hold  dear— freedom,  democracy,  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  These  are  the 
great  principles  for  which  the  flag  stands,  and  when  that  democracy  and 
that  freedom  and  that  government  of  the  people  are  in  danger,  then  it 
is  our  duty  to  defend  the  flag  which  stands  for  them  all;  and  in  order 
to  defend  the  flag  and  keep  it  soaring  as  it  soars  here  today,  undimmed, 
unsullied,  victorious  over  the  years,  we  must  be  ready  to  defend  it,  and 
like  the  men  of  76  and  '61,  pledge  to  it  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor. — Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 


THE  FLAG  GOES  BY 

Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky; 

Hats  off! 
The  flag  is  passing  by! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 
Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off! 
The  colors  before  us  fly; 
But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Sea-fights  and  land-fights,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State: 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 
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Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase; 
Equal  justice,  right,  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong: 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor— all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 


Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high: 

Hats  off! 
The  flag  is  passing  by! 

— Henry  Holcomb  Bennett. 

From  The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy,  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Great  War.  Issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 


WHAT  THE  FLAG  MEANS 

(An  address  in  presenting  a  flag  to  the  honor  members  of  a  graduating  class  at  a 
school  in  Washington,  June,  1916.) 

This  flag  means  more  than  association  and  reward.  It  is  the  symbol 
of  our  national  unity,  our  national  endeavor,  our  national  aspiration. 
It  tells  you  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  of  union  preserved,  of 
liberty  and  union  one  and  inseparable,  of  the  sacrifices  of  brave  men 
and  women  to  whom  the  ideals  and  honor  of  this  nation  have  been 
dearer  than  life. 

It  means  America  first;  it  means  an  undivided  allegiance.  It  means 
America  united,  strong  and  efficient,  equal  to  her  tasks.  It  means  that 
you  cannot  be  saved  by  the  valor  and  devotion  of  your  ancestors;  that 
to  each  generation  comes  its  patriotic  duty;  and  that  upon  your  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  and  endure  as  those  before  you  have  sacrificed  and  en- 
dured rests  the  national  hope. 

It  speaks  of  equal  rights;  of  the  inspiration  of  free  institutions  ex- 
emplified and  vindicated;  of  liberty  under  law  intelligently  conceived 
and  impartially  administered. 

There  is  not  a  thread  in  it  but  scorns  self-indulgence,  weakness,  and 
rapacity.  It  is  eloquent  of  our  community  interests,  outweighing  all 
divergences  of  opinion,  and  of  our  common  destiny. 

Given  as  a  prize  to  those  of  the  highest  standing,  it  happily  enforces 
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the  lesson  that  intelligence  and  zeal  must  go  together,  that  discipline 
must  accompany  emotions,  and  that  we  must  ultimately  rely  upon 
enlightened  opinion. — Charles  E.  Hughes. 

Trom  American  Patriotic  Prose,  edited  by  Augustus  White  Long  and  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAKERS  OF  THE  FLAG 

This  morning  as  I  passed  into  the  Land  Office,  The  Flag  dropped 
me  a  most  cordial  salutation,  and  from  its  rippling  folds  I  heard  it  say: 
"Good-morning,  Mr.  Flag  Maker." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Old  Glory,"  I  said;  "aren't  you  mistaken?  I  am 
not  the  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  a  member  of  Congress  nor 
even  a  general  in  the  army.   I  am  only  a  Government  clerk." 

"I  greet  you  again,  Mr.  Flag  Maker,"  replied  the  gay  voice;  "I  know 
you  well.  You  are  the  man  who  worked  in  the  swelter  of  yesterday 
straightening  out  the  tangle  of  that  farmer's  homestead  in  Idaho,  or 
perhaps  you  found  the  mistake  in  the  Indian  contract  in  Oklahoma,  or 
helped  to  clear  that  patent  for  the  hopeful  inventor  in  New  York,  or 
pushed  the  opening  of  that  new  ditch  in  Colorado,  or  made  that  mine 
in  Illinois  more  safe,  or  brought  relief  to  the  old  soldier  in  Wyoming. 
No  matter;  whichever  one  of  these  beneficent  individuals  you  may 
happen  to  be,  I  give  you  greeting,  Mr.  Flag  Maker." 

I  was  about  to  pass  on,  when  The  Flag  stopped  me  with  these  words: 

"Yesterday  the  President  spoke  a  word  that  made  happier  the  future 
of  ten  million  peons  in  Mexico;  but  that  act  looms  no  larger  on  the  flag 
than  the  struggle  which  the  boy  in  Georgia  is  making  to  win  the  Corn 
Club  prize  this  summer. 

"Yesterday  the  Congress  spoke  a  word  which  will  open  the  door  of 
Alaska;  but  a  mother  in  Michigan  worked  from  sunrise  until  far  into 
the  night,  to  give  her  boy  an  education.    She,  too,  is  making  the  flag. 

"Yesterday  we  made  a  new  law  to  prevent  financial  panics,  and  yes- 
terday, maybe,  a  school  teacher  in  Ohio  taught  his  first  letters  to  a 
boy  who  will  one  day  write  a  song  that  will  give  cheer  to  the  millions 
of  our  race.   We  are  all  making  the  flag." 

"But,"  I  said  impatiently,  "these  people  were  only  working!"  Then 
came  a  great  shout  from  the  Flag: 

"The  work  that  we  do  is  the  making  of  the  flag. 

"I  am  not  the  flag;  not  at  all.   I  am  nothing  more  than  its  shadow. 

"I  am  whatever  you  make  me,  nothing  more. 

"I  am  your  belief  in  yourself,  your  dream  of  what  a  People  may  be- 
come. 

"I  live  a  changing  life,  a  life  of  moods  and  passions,  of  heartbreaks 
and  tired  muscles. 
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"'Sometimes  I  am  strong  with  pride,  when  workmen  do  an  honest 
piece  of  work,  fitting  rails  together  truly. 

'"Sometimes  I  droop,  for  then  purpose  has  gone  from  me,  and  cynically 
I  play  the  coward. 

"Sometimes  I  am  loud,  garish,  and  full  of  that  ego  that  blasts  judg- 
ment. 

"But  always,  I  am  all  that  you  hope  to  he,  and  have  the  courage  to 
try  for. 

"I  am  song  and  fear,  struggle  and  panic,  and  ennobling  hope. 
"I  am  the  day's,  work  of  the  weakest  man,  and  the  largest  dream  of 
the  most  daring. 

"I  am  the  Constitution  and  the  courts,  statutes  and  the  statute 
makers,  soldier  and  dreadnaught,  drayman  and  street  sweep,  cook, 
counselor,  and  clerk. 

"I  am  the  battle  of  yesterday,  and  the  mistake  of  to-morrow. 

"I  am  the  mystery  of  the  men  who  do  without  knowing  why. 

"I  am  the  clutch  of  an  idea,  and  the  reasoned  purpose  of  resolution. 

"I  am  no  more  than  what  you  believe  me  to  be,  and  I  am  all  that 
you  believe  I  can  be. 

"I  am  what  you  make  me,  nothing  more. 

"I  swing  before  your  eyes  as  a  bright  gleam  of  color,  a  symbol  of 
yourself,  the  pictured  suggestion  of  that  big  thing  which  makes  this 
nation.  My  stars  and  my  stripes  are  your  dream  and  your  labors. 
They  are  bright  with  cheer,  brilliant  with  courage,  firm  with  faith,  be- 
cause you  have  made  them  so  out  of  your  hearts.  For  you  are  the 
makers  of  the  flag  and  it  is  well  that  you  glory  in  the  making. — Frank- 
lix  K.  Laxe. 

From  The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy,  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Great  War.  Issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 


FOLLOW  THE  FLAG 

By  every  fireside  where  live  the  love  of  country  and  the  love  of 
justice  is  heard  a  sigh  of  relief  that  our  flag  is  not.  after  all.  to  be 
trampled  in  the  mire.  Now  that  it  has  been  raised  aloft,  follow  it. 
Follow  it  even  to  the  battle  front. 

Folloic  the  flag! 

It  goes  on  a  high  mission.  The  land  over  which  it  flies  inherited  its 
spirit  of  freedom  from  a  race  which  had  practiced  liberty  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  And  the  daughter  paid  back  the  debt  to  the  mother.  Her 
successful  practice  of  free  institutions  caused  the  civic  stature  of  the 
citizen  in  the  motherland  to  grow.  It  lit  the  torch  of  liberty  in  France. 
Then,  moving  abreast,  these  three  lands  of  democracy  imparted  to  it 
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impetus  so  resistless  that  freedom  is  sweeping  victorious  around  the 
globe.    Today  constitutional  government  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
in  the  world.    Once  more  these  three  nations  are  together  leading  a 
great  cause  and  this  time  as  brothers  in  arms. 
Follow  the  flag! 

It  goes  on  a  world  mission.  If  the  high  hope  of  our  President  is  ful- 
filled, that  flag  will  have  new  meaning.  Just  as  the  stars  and  stripes 
in  it  symbolize  the  beginnings  of  a  union  of  nations,  self-governing,  and 
because  they  are  self-governing  making  for  good  will  and  for  justice. 

Follow  the  flag! 

It  goes  on  a  stern  mission,  follow  it,  not  for  revenge,  yet  in  anger — 
righteous  anger  against  the  bloody  crew  who,  with  criminal  intent, 
have  brought  upon  the  world  the  greatest  sum  of  human  misery  it  has 
ever  known  in  all  its  history.  Follow  it  till  that  ugly  company  is  put 
down  and  the  very  people  themselves  whom  they  so  grievously  de- 
ceived and  misled,  by  coming  into  liberty,  will  come  to  bless  that  flag 
and  kiss  its  gleaming  folds. 

Follow  the  flag! 

Too  long  it  has  been  absent  from  that  line  in  France  where  once 
again  an  Attila  has  been  stopped.  It  has  been  needed  there,  God 
knows!  And  yet,  though  not  visible  to  the  eye,  it  is  and  has  been 
there  from  the  beginning.  It  is  there  in  the  hearts  of  those  fifty 
thousand  American  boys  who  saw  their  duty  clear  and  moved  up  to  it. 
Now  at  last  it  may  be  flung  to  the  breeze  in  the  front  line,  to  be  visible 
by  day,  and  to  remain  at  nightfall,  like  the  blessings  of  a  prayer  ful- 
filled, in  the  consciousness  of  men.  Follow  it  and  take  your  stand 
beside  the  fifty  thousand. 

Follow  the  flag! — Theodoee  Marburg. 

From  The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy,  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Great  War.  Issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
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THE  FLAG  IN  BELGIUM 

We  stood  on  Belgium's  tortured  soil, 

War-scarred  it  was — blood  red, 
While  Hunger  stalked  the  smitten  land 

And  widows  mournefl  their  dead; 
And  there  was  nowhere  sign  of  hope, 

And  nowhere  help  was  nigh, 
Save  in  that  spot  where  flew  our  flag, 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  on  high. 

Beneath  it,  safe  protected,  lay 

The  food  by  Pity  sent, 
And  where  it  waved,  Compassion  stood 

With  succor  for  the  spent. 
The  little  children  blessed  the  flag, 

And  women  kissed  its  bars, 
And  men  looked  up,  again  with  hope 

To  gaze  upon  its  stars. 

Go,  trace  its  glories  to  their  source 

In  fights  by  land  or  sea, 
And  tell  of  all  that  made  this  flag 

The  emblem  of  the  free, 
But  nobler  fight  was  never  waged 

Nor  higher  honour  gained 
Than  where  this  flag  'gainst  Famine's  force 

God's  mercy  still  maintained. 

— William  C.  Edgar. 


From  The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy,  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Great  War.  Issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
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THE  BELGIAN  FLAG 

Red  for  the  blood  of  soldiers, 

Black,  yellow  and  red — 
Black  for  the  tears  of  mothers, 

Black,  yellow  and  red — 
And  yellow  for  the  light  and  flame 

Of  the  fields  where  the  blood  is  shed! 

To  the  glorious  flag,  my  children, 

Hark!  the  call  your  country  gives, 

To  the  flag  in  serried  order! 

He  who  dies  for  Belgium  lives! 

Red  for  the  purple  of  heroes, 

Black,  yellow  and  red — 
Black  for  the  veils  of  widows, 

Black,  yellow  and  red — 
And  yellow  for  the  shining  crown 

Of  the  victors  who  have  bled! 
To  the  flag,  the  flag,  my  children, 

Hearken  to  your  country's  cry! 
Never  has  it  shone  so  splendid, 

Never  has  it  flown  so  high! 

Red  for  the  flames  in  fury, 

Black,  yellow  and  red — 
Black  for  the  mourning  ashes, 

Black,  yellow  and  red — 
And  yellow  of  gold,  as  we  proudly  hail 

The  spirits  of  the  dead! 

To  the  flag,  my  sons!    Your  country 

With  her  blessing  "Forward!"  cries. 

Has  it  shrunken?  No,  when  smallest, 
Larger,  statelier,  it  flies! 

Is  it  tattered?  No,  'tis  stoutest 
When  destruction  it  defies! 

— Emile  Cammaerts. 

From  "War  Foems  and  Other  Translations,"  by  Lord  Curzon. 

Copied  from  In  The  day  of  Battle,  Poems  of  the  Great  War,  selected  by  Carrie  Ellen 
Holman.    Published  by  William  Briggs,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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WILL  YOU  KEEP  THE  FREEDOM  OUR 
SOLDIERS  WIN? 


High  school  students  of  North  Carolina,  you  have  heard  it 
said  many  times  that  this  war  is  "different  from  all  other 
wars."  This  does  not  mean  merely  that  it  is  fought  with  new 
weapons,  and  that  the  contending  armies  are  of  unprecedented 
size.  It  means,  first  of  all,  that  this  is  a  war,  not  merely  of 
armies,  but  of  nations.  We  can  win  the  war  only  if  those  of 
us  who  stay  at  home  do  our  part.  Our  soldiers,  no  matter 
how  bravely  they  fight,  will  not  be  victorious  unless  we  help. 

HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 

This  means  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the  opportunity  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  America,  and  especially  of  every  boy 
and  girl  old  enough  to  be  in  high  school,  to  help  win  the  war. 

What  will  you  do  with  the  summer  that  lies  before  you? 
Will  you  spend  it  in  enjoyment  or  in  service?  There  is  no 
one  of  you,  boy  or  girl,  who  cannot  serve  your  country  in  the 
months  which  lie  just  ahead. 

WHAT  BOYS  CAN  DO 

Boys,  to  you  many  lines  of  activity  are  open.  You  can 
help  in  increasing  the  food  supply  of  the  State  by  making 
gardens ;  word  has  gone  out  from  Washington  that  the  South 
must  prepare  to  feed  itself  if  a  national  scarcity  of  food  is  to 
be  averted.  You  can  take  up  the  work  which  has  been  dropped 
by  some  man  who  has  gone  into  the  service  and  do  your  bit 
toward  solving  the  problems  raised  by  the  scarcity  of  labor. 
You  can  deny  yourselves  some  of  your  usual  pleasures  and 
buy  thrift  stamps.  Every  stamp  bought  helps  to  win  the  war. 
Those  of  you  who  live  in  the  country  can  join  corn  clubs,  pig 
clubs  and  the  like,  and  do  your  best  to  make  them  succeed — 


Note. — It  is  suggested  that  the  school  principal  read  this  leaflet  at 
chapel  exercises. 


not  because  of  any  money  you  may  make,  but  because  "food 
will  win  the  war." 

WHAT  GIRLS  CAN  DO 

Girls,  you  can  render  just  as  important  services  as  the 
boys.  You  can  help  the  Red  Cross.  You  can  put  your  do- 
mestic science  training  to  work  in  the  home  and  see  that  food 
is  not  wasted  in  the  kitchen.  You  can  help  to  continue  meals 
that  are  well-balanced  and  nourishing  without  being  wasteful. 
Some  of  you  can,  by  helping  in  the  home,  release  a  servant  for 
productive  labor  during  the  summer.  Those  of  you  who  give 
parties  can  see  to  it  that  only  the  simplest  sort  of  refresh- 
ments are  served.  You  can  buy  thrift  stamps.  You  can,  if 
you  live  in  the  country,  join  canning  and  poultry  clubs.  We 
cannot  win  the  war  unless  the  women  and  girls  of  America 
do  their  part. 

KEEP  THE  FREEDOM  OUR  SOLDIERS  GAIN 

But  there  is  a  second  fact  about  this  war  which  makes  it 
different  from  other  wars.  It  is  that  the  war  is  a  struggle  to 
decide  in  what  sort  of  world  you  of  the  younger  generation 
will  live.  Germany  has  declared  that  the  world  of  the  future 
shall  be  governed  by  autocrats  and  ruled  by  force.  She  has 
made  it  plain  that  justice  and  liberty  have  no  place  in  the 
world-empire  which  she  is  fighting  to  create.  We  and  our 
allies  are  fighting  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  world  which 
shall  be  a  safe  and  happy  place  to  live  in;  a  world  ruled  by 
righteousness  and  not  by  force ;  a  world  in  which  freedom 
shall  be  secure. 

Millions  of  men  of  this  generation  are  giving  their  lives  to 
make  such  a  world  possible,  but  it  is  you  who  must  make  it 
real.  This  generation  can  make  the  world  free,  but  it  will 
only  remain  free  if  you  shall  dedicate  yourselves  to  the  task 
of  preserving  those  things  for  which  our  soldiers  are  fighting. 
You,  no  less  than  they,  must  give  your  lives  for  the  right.  The 
things  they  die  for  you  must  live  for.  You  must  so  bear  your- 
selves that  their  sacrifice  shall  not  be  in  vain.  This  is  the  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  upon  you  and  which  you  must  worth- 
ily fulfill.  '  " 
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FIT  YOURSELVES  FOR  FUTURE  SERVICE 

Your  most  important  immediate  responsibility  is  to  fit 
yourselves  to  play  your  part  in  the  America  of  the  future.  In 
order  to  do  this,  you  will  need  the  best  education  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  get.  Don't  sacrifice  your  education  to  any  tempo- 
rary immediate  advantage.  When  the  summer  is  done,  go 
back  to  school.  If  you  finish  high  school  this  spring,  go  to 
college  in  the  fall.  Do  this,  not  because  you  increase  your 
chances  of  getting  a  good  position,  or  of  making  money,  but 
because  after  the  war  your  country  will  need,  as  it  never  has 
needed  before,  educated  men  and  women.  The  boys  and  girls 
now  in  school  must,  as  men  and  women,  meet  and  solve  state 
and  national  problems  which  will  tax  all  our  intelligence  and 
good-will.  You  owe  it  to  your  country  to  do  your  part.  The 
greatest  present  enemy  to  our  freedom  is  Germany.  Its  great- 
est future  foe  will  be  ignorance.  The  tragic  lesson  we  have 
learned  from  Russia  is  that  without  education  no  people  can 
long  remain  truly  free. 

To  whatever  you  do,  give  the  best  that  is  in  you.  Your 
task  may  be  simple,  but  it  is  on  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  mil- 
lions of  just  such  simple  tasks  that  the  fate  of  this  war,  and 
of  our  country  after  the  war,  depends.  Your  life  is  not  yours 
to  do  with  as  you  like  ;  it  belongs  to  your  country — to  your 
country,  who  is  giving  freely  of  her  blood  and  her  treasure 
that  you  may  know  the  blessings  of  peace  and  freedom. 

THE  IDEAL  PATRIOTISM 

"I  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this  my  country  by  any  act 
of  cowardice  or  dishonesty.  I  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and 
sacred  things  of  my  country.  I  will  reverence  and  obey  my 
country's  laws,  and  do  my  best  to  incite  a  like  respect  and 
reverence  in  others.  I  will  strive  increasingly  to  quicken  the 
public's  sense  of  duty.  I  will  transmit  this  country  to  those 
who  come  after  me,  greater,  better,  and  more  beautiful  than 
it  was  transmitted  to  me." 
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FOREWORD 


THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 
AND  A  REVIEW  OF  SOME  OF  THE  RECENT 
LITERATURE  ON  THE  SUBJECT 

This  series  of  outline  programs  on  the  principal  countries 
engaged  in  the  Great  War  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
women 's  clubs  and  reading  circles.  It  has  been  adopted  as  the 
official  study  program  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
"Women's  Clubs,  with  the  approval  of  the  president,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Johnson,  and  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Murrill,  the  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Literature. 

The  purpose  of  the  outline  is  to  provide  a  systematic  pro- 
gram for  the  study  of  the  Great  War  from  an  historical  and 
literary  point  of  view.  The  outline  is  arranged  for  sixteen 
meetings  in  order  to  conform  to  the  calendar  of  the  majority 
of  the  clubs  which  meet  fortnightly  during  the  eight  winter 
months.  If  extra  meetings  for  business  or  sociability  are  de- 
sired, they  may  be  inserted  at  convenient  times.  If  more  pro- 
grams are  needed,  the  important  subjects  may  be  treated  more 
intensively,  and  some  special  topics  taken  up  in  greater  de- 
tail. Contemporary  France  or  Russia,  for  instance,  might 
well  be  made  the  subject  of  three  or  more  meetings.  In  fact 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  a  general  subject  has  been 
to  condense  it  into  the  required  limits,  and  to  make  selection 
from  the  vast  amount  of  literary  material  now  available.  If 
the  manner  of  treatment  seems  somewhat  sketchy  and  incom- 
plete it  is  because  many  of  the  clubs  have  previously  made  a 
detailed  study  of  several  of  the  European  countries,  and  be- 
cause we  think  something  may  now  be  gained  by  a  bird's  eye 
look  at  these  great  nations  in  relation  to  the  present  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  program  for  each  meeting  is  arranged  under  three 
headings  which  are  intended  to  be  used  as  the  topics  for  pa- 
pers or  essays,  or  for  talks  or  informal  discussions.    Some  of 


the  topics  admit  of  considerable  research  and  might  well  be 
made  the  object  of  many  weeks  reading  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  assigned.  They  may,  however,  be  treated  in  a  more 
cursory  manner  by  those  who  have  not  the  time  or  opportun- 
ity to  follow  up  the  study  from  week  to  week.  Each  program 
is  intended  to  form  a  complete  unit,  but  the  interest  devel- 
oped in  any  one  will  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  following 


ones 


The  first  paper  on  each  program  is  intended  to  be  of  an 
historical  nature,  the  second  takes  up  the  relation  of  the  coun- 
try under  discussion  to  the  present  war,  and  the  third  should 
be  a  review  of  one  of  the  recent  books  on  the  subject. 

Under  each  topic  for  study  will  be  found  references  to 
books,  magazine  articles,  poems  and  official  bulletins.  It  is 
not  intended  that  all  of  this  material  should  be  consulted. 
Many  of  the  books  referred  to  duplicate  each  other.  A  num- 
ber of  references  have  been  given  in  order  that  a  choice  may 
be  made  among  those  easily  available.  A  list  of  the  books 
most  frequently  referred  to  has  also  been  provided.  This  is 
not  intended  as  a  complete  bibliography  on  the  war,  and  in 
some  cases,  especially  as  regards  the  histories  of  the  individual 
countries,  substitutes  might  be  equally  good.  Nearly  all  of 
the  books  referred  to  may  be  found  in  the  University  library 
and  will  be  loaned  to  the  members  taking  the  course  in  the 
order  of  their  requests.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable  that  each 
club  should  have  at  hand  copies  of  the  four  or  five  books  to 
which  reference  is  most  frequently  made.  The  usefulness  of 
the  program  is  dependent  on  having  the  needed  books  con- 
stantly at  hand  for  consultation.  Instead  of  providing  a  uni- 
form text  book  as  we  did  for  last  year's  study  course,  we  de- 
pend on  each  club  to  get  the  books  for  its  own  use.  From  six 
to  ten  dollars  spent  on  a  carefully  selected  list  of  books  will 
repay  the  club  members  many  times.  These  should  be  kept 
in  constant  circulation.  Many  clubs  are  in  the  habit  of  having 
each  member  contribute  one  book  and  of  exchanging  the  books 
at  club  meetings.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  books  so 
purchased  this  year  should  be  on  these  various  phases  of  the 
Great  War.   Those  clubs  whose  town  libraries  co-operate  with 


them,  may  suggest  these  books  as  timely  ones  for  the  shelves, 
both  for  general  reading  as  well  as  for  this  particular  study 
course. 

TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

1.  This  course  of  study  is  open  to  clubs,  reading  circles, 
and  literary  societies  whether  they  do  or  do  not  belong  to  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

2.  Each  member  enrolling  for  the  course  pays  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  twenty-five  cents.  This  is  payable  to  Miss  Nellie 
Roberson,  Secretary  of  the  Correspondence  Study  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Extension  of  the  University. 

3.  Each  enrolled  member  will  receive  one  copy  of  the  pro- 
gram booklet  containing  the  outline  for  the  year's  work. 

4.  Each  member  will  have  the  privilege  of  correspondence 
with  this  Division  of  the  Extension  Bureau  in  regard  to  any 
part  of  the  course  of  study. 

5.  All  those  taking  the  course  have  the  privilege  of  bor- 
rowing books  relating  to  it  from  the  University  Library 
through  this  Division.  Requests  for  books  should  be  address- 
ed to  Miss  Roberson  and  all  books  should  be  returned  to  her, 
and  not  to  the  library. 

6.  The  names  of  enrolled  members  will  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  of  the  War  Information  Series  Leaflets  and  of 
the  University  News  Letter.  They  will  also  receive  special 
communications  issued  by  this  Division  to  supplement  the 
outline  as  published,  especially  in  regard  to  the  more  practical 
aspects  of  the  subject  and  the  relations  of  the  war  to  women 
and  their  part  in  patriotic  and  relief  activities. 

DIRECTIONS 

1.  In  writing  for  material  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  course,  members  are  asked  to  observe  the  following  points : 

2.  State  the  exact  subject  of  your  paper  and  give  the  date 
of  the  meeting  for  which  you  are  preparing  it. 

3.  Write  early  for  the  material  you  would  like,  and  do  not 
expect  it  "by  return  mail." 

4.  Consult  the  material  you  have  on  hand  before  writing 
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to  us,  and  let  us  know  what  books  on  the  subject  you  already 
have. 

5.  Return  all  the  books  as  promptly  as  possible,  always 
within  two  weeks  with  postage  for  forwarding. 

6.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  some  of  your  members  are  too 
busy  to  do  their  part  on  the  program.  Much  of  the  best  liter- 
ary work  is  done  by  small  circles. 

MRS.  THOS.  W.  LINGLE, 

Division  for  Women, 
Bureau  of  Extension. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  June,  1918. 
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HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  AND  LITERATURE 
OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


FIRST  MEETING 
Subjefi:  Causes  of  Unrest  in  Europe  at  the  Outbreak 
of  the  War 

Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  The  Map  of  Europe  as  Outlined  by  the  Congress  of 

Vienna  (1815) 

By  

Eeferences  : 

Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815,  Chapter  I 
Murdock,  The  Reconstruction  of  Europe 
Phillips,  Modern  Europe,  Chapter  XX 
Stead,  The  United  States  of  Europe  on  the  Eve  of 
the  Parliament  of  Peace  (1889) 

(2)  International  Rivalries 

By  

Eeferences  : 

Duruy,  A  History  of  Modern  Times,  Book  VI 

Hill,  The  Rebuilding  of  Europe,  Chapter  I 

Holt  and  Chilton,  The  History  of  Europe  from  1862- 

1914,  Part  IV 
Seymour,  The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War 

(Introduction) 

(3)  Book  Review.   Review  one  of  the  following: 

By  

Loria,  Achille,  The  Economic  Causes  of  the  War. 
McClure,  S.  S.,  Obstacles  to  Peace 
Parker,  Sir  Gilbert,  The  World  in  the  Crucible 
Rose,  John  Holland,  The  Origins  of  the  War 


Date. 


Place. 
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SECOND  MEETING 
Subjeft:  The  German  States  and  the  Growth  of 
Prussian  Supremacy 

Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  The  Development  of  National  Feeling  in  Germany 

from  1815  to  the  Present;  Rise  of  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern  and  Prussian  Supremacy 

By  

Eeferences : 

Adkins,  The  Historical  Backgrounds  of  the  War 
Part  I 

Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815,  Chapters  XI  and  XIV 
Murdock,  The  Reconstruction  of  Europe,  Chapters 

XII  and  XIX 
Phillips,  Modern  Europe,  Chapters  XVI  and  XIX 

(2)  The  "Weltpolitic  of  Germany  (Pan-Germanism) 

By  

Eeferences  : 

Cheradame,  The  Pan-German  Plot  Tin  masked 
Duruy,  A  History  of  Modern  Times,  Chapter  XXV 
History  Teachers'  Magazine,  April,  1918 

(3)  Book  Review.    Review  one  of  the  following  books: 

By  

Andler,  Charles,  Pan-Germanism:  Its  Plans  for  Ger- 
man Expansion  in  the  World 

Cassel,  Gustav,  Germany's  Economic  Power  of  Re- 
sistance (Pamphlet) 

Prum,  M.  Emile,  Pan-Germanism  versus  Christianity 

Waldstein,  Sir  Charles,  What  Germany  is  Fighting 
For 

Out  of  Their  Own  Mouths 
Date   Place  
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THIRD  MEETING 
Subject:  Austria-Hungary,  the  Whirlpool  of  Race  Antagonism 

Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  Race  Confusion  in  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary 

By  

Eeferences  : 

Baker,  Austria,  Her  Peoples  and  Their  Homeland 
Maurice,  Bohemia,  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series 
Vambery,  Hungary,  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations 

Series 
Whitman,  Austria 

Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  Austria-Hungary ,  the  Poly- 
glot Empire 

(2)  The  Hapsburgs  and  the  Personal  Element  in  the 

Government  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 

By  

Eeferences  : 

Andrews,  The  Historical  Development  of  Modern 

Europe,  Chapter  XII 
Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815,  Chapter  XVII 
Ryan,  My  Year  at  the  Austrian  Court 
Steed,  The  Hapsburg  Monarchy 

(3)  Book  Review.    Review  one  of  the  following  books: 

By  

Bailey,  W.  Fred,  The  Slavs  of  the  War  Zone 
Gibbons,  H.  A.,  The  New  Map  of  Europe,  Chapter 
VIII 

Palmer,  Francis  E.,  Austro -Hungarian  Life  in  Town 
and  Country 

Date   Place  
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FOURTH  MEETING 
Subject:  Russia  and  the  Decay  of  Autocracy 
Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  The  Expansion  of  Russia  During  the  Last  Century 

By  

References : 
Alexinsky,  Russia  and  Europe 
Beveridge,  The  Russian  Advance 
Gibbons,  The  New  Map  of  Europe,  Chapters  V 
and  VI 

Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815,  Chapter  XXIX 
Toynbee,  The  Destruction  of  Poland,  a  Study  in  Ger- 
man Efficiency 

(2)  The  World  War  and  the  Conflict  Between  Throne 

and  Duma 

By  

References : 

Cahan,  Living  Landmarks  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
Hegan,  The  Russian  Revolution  from  a  Hospital 

Window  (Pamphlet) 
Olgin,  The  Soul  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
Recouly,  The  Russian  Army  and  the  Revolution 
Trotzki,  The  Bolsheviki  and  World  Peace 

(3)  Book  Review.    Review  one  of  the  following  books: 

By  

Brown,  Arthur  Judson,  Russia  in  Transformation 
Mackail,  J.  W.,  Russia's  Gift  to  the  World 
Kropotkin,  Prince  Peter,  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist 
Schierbrand,  Wolf  von,  Russia:  Her  Strength  and 

Her  Weakness 
Seymour,  The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War, 

Chapter  IX 

Date   Place  
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FIFTH  MEETING 


Subject:  Switzerland,  the  Home  of  Democratic  Institutions 

Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  The  Evolution  of  the  Swiss  Republic  (Diversities  of 

Peoples,  Languages,  Religions,  etc.) 

By  

Eeferences : 

Baker,  The  Model  Republic,  A  History  of  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  the  Swiss  People 
Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815,  Chapter  XXVI 
McCracken,  The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic 
Stead,  Switzerland,  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Se- 
ries 

(2)  The  Swiss  Government,  a  Business  Enterprise  of  the 

Whole  People 

By  

Eeferences  : 

Dawson,  Social  Switzerland 
Grande,  A  Citizens'  Army 
Stoddard,  Switzerland  (in  his  lectures) 
Story,  Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Country 

(3)  Book  Review.    Review  one  of  the  following  books: 

By  

Articles  on  Swiss  Neutrality  During  the  War;  the 

Exchange  of  Military  Prisoners,  etc. 
Tate,  The  Swiss  School  System 

Date   Place  
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SIXTH  MEETING 
Subject:  France,  the  Champion  of  Democracy  in  Europe 

Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  A  Century  of  Unrest   (1798-1894).    The  gradual 

shaping  of  the  democratic  impulse  into  permanent 
government  by  the  people 

By  

References  : 

Adams,  The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation 
Dabney,  The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution 
Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815 

Montgomery,  History  of  France  (any  other  history 

of  France) 
Smith,  Twenty  Centuries  of  Paris 

(2)  The  Government  and  Institutions  of  Contemporary 

France 

By  

References : 

Adkins,  Historical  Backgrounds  of  the  Great  War 
Part  II 

Jerrold,  France,  Her  People  and  Her  Spirit 
Lanux,  Young  France  and  New  America 
Poincare,  How  France  is  Governed 
Wendell,  The  France  of  Today 

(3)  Book  Review.    Review  one  of  the  following  books: 

By  

Dawbarn,  Charles,  Makers  of  New  France 
Edwards,  M.  Metham,  Twentieth  Century  France 
Gibbons,  H.  A.,  Paris  Reborn 
Hartt,  R.  L.,  Understanding  the  French 
Lynch,  French  Life  in  Town  and  Country 
Smith,  Berkley,  How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 
Vassile,  Count  Paul,  France  from  Behind  the  Veil 

Date   Place  
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SEVENTH  MEETING 


Subject:  Contemporary  France 

Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  The  Western  Battle  Front.    The  forts  of  the  fron- 

tier, the  rivers  and  the  terrain 

By.....  

Eeferences : 

History  Teachers'  Magazine,  April,  1918 
Musgrave,  Under  Four  Flags  for  France 

(2)  The  French  Military  System.    Her  Army  and  Some 

of  Her  Generals 

By  

Eeferences : 

Barton,  The  Army  of  France  (in  the  Forum) 
Belmont,  A  Crusader  of  France  (the  letters  of  Cap- 
tain Ferdinand  Belmont,   translated  from  the 
French) 
Seeger,  Letters  and  Diary  of 
Warren,  Our  Friend,  France  (a  lecture) 

(3)  Book  Review.    Review  one  of  the  following  books: 

By  

Atherton,  Gertrude  F.,  Living  Present 

Belmont,  Captain  Ferdinand,  A  Crusader  of  France 

Gaspard,  Private,  A  Soldier  of  France 

Huard,  Frances  W.,  My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Mercy 

Huard,  Frances  W.,  My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Honor 

Simonds,  Frank  H.,  "They  Shall  Not  Pass" 

Date   Place  
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EIGHTH  MEETING 
Subject:  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Battlefield  of  Europe 
Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  Germany  in  Alsace-Lorraine  (ceded  to  Germany  by 

Treaty  of  Frankfort  at  close  of  Franco-Prussian 
War,  1870) 

By  

References : 

Gibbons,  The  New  Map  of  Europe 

Hazen,  Alsace-Lorraine  Under  German  Rule 

(2)  The  Return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  a  Con- 

dition of  Peace  Terms 

By  

References : 

Holt  and  Chilton,  The  History  of  Europe  from  1862- 

1914,  pp.  170  and  525 
Seymour,  The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War, 

pp.  9,  14,  21,  46 

(3)  Review  of  Recent  Periodical  Literature 

By  

The  Bookman,  May,  1917,  Why  Alsace-Lorraine 
Wants  to  be  French 

19th  Century,  September,  1917,  The  Return  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine 

The  Nation,  August  9,  1917,  What  About  Alsace- 
Lorraine  f 

Date   Place  
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NINTH  MEETING 
Subject:  Belgium,  the  "Cockpit  of  Europe" 

Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  The  Kingdom  of  Belgium:  The  Independence  and 

Neutrality  of  Belgium  Guaranteed  by  Treaties  of 
1815,  1831,  1870  and  1907 

By  

References  : 

Hart,  The  War  in  Europe:  Its  Causes  and  Results, 
p.  180 

Home,  History  of  the  Belgian  People 

(2)  The  Three  Kings  of  Belgium,  and  the  Prosperous 

Land  Before  the  German  Invasion 

By  

References : 

Boulger,  Belgian  Life  in  Town  and  Country 
Buffin,  Brave  Belgians 

Gibson,  A  Journal  from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium 
Redmond-Howard,  Belgium  and  the  Belgian  People 

(3)  Book  Review.    Review  one  of  the  following  books: 

By  

Gerlache,  Adrian  V.  Joseph,  Belgium  in  War  Time 
Griffs,  W.  Elliott,  Belgium,  the  Land  of  Art 
Kellogg,  Charlotte,  Women  of  Belgium 
Mokveld,  L.,  The  German  Fury  in  Belgium 
Musgrave,  George  C,  Under  Four  Flags  for  France, 

Chapters  I  and  XIII 
Verhaeren,  Emile,  Belgium's  Agony 
Waxweiler,  Emile,  Belgium,  Neutral  and  Loyal 

Date   Place  
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TENTH  MEETING 
Subject:  The  British  Empire  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  Extent  and  Composition  of  the  Empire 

By  

References : 

Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815,  pp.  518-545 
Montgomery,  History  of  England  (or  any  other  his- 
tory of  England) 

(2)  Relations  with  the  European  Powers  and  Colonial 

Expansion 

By  

References : 

Holt  and  Chilton,  The  History  of  Europe  from  1862- 

1914,  Part  III,  Chapter  I 
Murray,  Faith,  War  and  Policy,  Chapter  IV 

(3)  Book  Review.    Review  one  of  the  following  books: 

By  

Collier,  England  and  the  English 
Seymour,  The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War, 
Chapter  VI 

Date,   Place  


ELEVENTH  MEETING 


Subject:  England  at  War 

Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  The  British  Army  and  Navy  in  Action.  Generals 

and  Heroes 

By  

References : 

Adkins,  Historical  Backgrounds  of  the  War,  Part  IV 
Dixon,  The  Fleets  Behind  the  Fleets 
Dixon,  The  British  Navy  at  War 
Kipling,  Sea  Warfare 

Murray,  Faith,  War  and  Policy,  Chapter  XI 

(2)  Canadians  at  the  Front 

By  

References : 

Canada  in  Flanders,  the  Official  Story  of  the  Canad- 
ian Expeditionary  Force 

Currie,  The  Red  Watch  with  the  First  Canadian  Di- 
vision in  Flanders 

Keene,  Crumps 

Peat,  Private  Peat 

(3)  War  Workers  at  Home 

By  

References : 

Boyd,  Cable,  Doing  Their  Bit 

Fraser,  Helen,  Women  War  Workers 

Stone,  Women  War  Workers 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphrey,  England's  Effort 

Date   Place  
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TWELFTH  MEETING 
Subjea:  The  United  States  Enters  the  War 
Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  Entrance  of  America  into  the  "War 

By  

References : 

Gerard,  My  Four  Years  in  Germany 
Murray,  Faith,  War  and  Policy,  Chapters  IX  and  X 
Wilson,  Why  We  Are  at  War  (Committee  on  Public 
Information) 

How  the  War  Came  to  America  (Pamphlet),  (Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information) 

(2)  Mobilizing  the  War 

By  

References : 

Hart,  The  War  in  Europe,  Chapter  X 
Hungerford,  America's  Armada  in  the  Making  (Har- 
pers, January,  1918) 
Hungerford,  The  Business  of  Clothing  the  Army 

(Harpers,  April,  1918) 
Parker,  The  United  States  and  the  War  (Harpers 
May,  1918) 

(3)  Book  Review.    Review  of  books  published  after  two 

years  of  the  war 

By  

Hill,  Rebuilding  of  Europe,  Chapter  VIII 

Date   Place  
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 
Subjeft:  The  United  States  Under  Arms 

Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  American  Training  Camps 

By  

References  : 

Odell,  New  Spirit  of  the  New  Army 

Current  History  Magazine,  February,  1918,  p.  246, 

An  American  Camp  in  England 
Scribner's,  February,  1918,  p.  185,  Building  the 

National  Army 

(2)  The  American  Expeditionary  Force 

By  

References : 

Broun,  The  A.  E.  F. 

Canfield,  Young  America  and  Old  France,  Harpers, 

March,  1918 
Gleason,  Our  Part  in  the  Great  War 
Musgrave,  Under  Four  Flags  for  France 

(3)  War  Relief  Agencies:  Book  Review 

By  

Eddy,  Sherwood,  With  Our  Soldiers  in  France 

Faulkner,  Georgene,  Red  Cross  Stories 

Sayre,  Francis  B.,  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  Front, 

Harpers,  Feb.,  1918 
Service,  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man 
Shairp,  L.  V.,  Refitting  Disabled  Soldiers  (Atlantic 

Monthly,  March,  1918) 
Tiplady,  T.,  The  Cross  at  the  Front 

Date  ,   Place  
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING- 
Subject:  The  New  Basis  of  Civilization 

Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  Preparation  for  the  New  Civilization.  Educational: 

In  France,  in  England,  in  America 

By  

References  : 

Forsant,  Keeping  School  Under  Fire  (The  Atlantic 

Monthly,  Feb.,  1918) 
Forsant,  School  Children  of  France  (The  Atlantic 

Monthly,  March,  1918) 
Hunt,  The  War  and  Secondary  Education  for  Girls 

(The  History  Teachers'  Magazine,  March,  1918) 

(2)  The  Reconstruction  of  Social  and  Religious  Forces 

By  

Eefekences  : 

Fosdick,  The  Challenge  of  the  Present  Crisis 
Hill,  The  Rebuilding  of  Europe,  Chapters  V-VIII 
Rolland,  Above  the  Battle 

Sabatier,  France  Today,  Its  Religious  Orientation 
Toynbee,  Nationality  and  the  War 

(3)  Book  Review.    Review  one  of  the  following  books: 

By  

Cosmos,  The  Basis  of  Durable  Peace 
McClure,  S.  S.,  Obstacles  to  Peace 
See  also  the  new  aspects  of  social  and  religious  prob- 
lems suggested  in  recent  fiction  on  the  war 

Date   Place  
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 
Subjed:  What  Women  Are  Doing  in  the  War 

Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  Woman  Power  for  Man  Power 

a.  Women  enter  new  fields  of  industry 

b.  The  demand  for  higher  wages 

c.  Effect  on  home  life 

By  

Eeferences  : 

Franks,  Household  Organization  for  War  Service 
Fraser,  Women  and  War  Work 
Stone,  Women  War  Workers 

Women's  Work  in  War  Time,  published  by  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank,  New  York  City 
War  and  Morals 

a.  Health  Regulations  in  Camp  and  Community 

b.  Marriage  Health  Certificates 

c.  Widows'  Pensions 

By  

Women  in  Patriotic  and  Relief  Service,  and  Wo- 
man's New  Economic  Value  and  Her  Future  Po- 
litical Status 

By  

Eeferences  : 

Atherton,  Gertrude  F.,  Living  Present 
Clarke,  Ida  Clyde,  American  Women  and  the  World 
War 

See  also  periodical  literature 
Date   Place  


(2) 


(3) 
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SIXTEENTH  MEETING 
Subjed:  Looking  Toward  a  Victorious  Peace 

Topics  for  Papers  : 

(1)  Outcome  of  the  War;  the  New  Internationalism,  a 

League  of  Nations,  the  United  States  of  Europe, 
etc. 

By  

References  : 

Gleason,  Our  Part  in  the  Great  War,  Chapter  IV 
Hart,  The  War  in  Europe,  Chapter  XII 

(2)  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences  and  Other  Movements 

and  Organizations  Looking  Toward  the  Establish- 
ment of  Peace 

By  

References : 

Buxton,  Toward  a  Lasting  Settlement 

Headlam,  The  Issue;  suggestions  as  to  peace  terms 

which  have  come  from  Italy 
Wells,  The  War  that  Will  End  War 

(3)  Review  of  Periodical  Literature  on  the  Subject  of 

Peace 

By  

America's  Peace  Terms  (The  Fortnightly  Review) 
American  Movements  for  Peace  (The  World's  Work, 

January,  1917) 
A  Clean  Peace  (Editorial  in  the  New  Republic,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1918) 

Date   Place  
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GENERAL  REFERENCES 


Each  club  is  advised  to  get  the  five  following  books.  They 
will  be  ordered  by  The  Correspondence  Study  Division  upon 
request : 

1.  Adkins,  Frank  J.,  Historical  Backgrounds  of  the  War, 

N.  Y.,  Robert  M.  McBride  Co.,  1918,  $1.25. 

2.  Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams,  The  New  Map  of  Europe,  Y., 

The  Century  Co.,  1916,  $2.00. 

3.  Hart,  Albert  Bushnell,  The  War  in  Europe:  Its  Causes 

and  Results,  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  Co.,  1914,  $1.00. 
$1.00. 

4.  Hill,  David  Jayne,  Rebuilding  Europe,  N.  Y.,  The  Cen- 

tury Co.,  $1.50. 

5.  Seymour,  Charles,  The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the 

War  (1870-1916),  Yale  University  Press,  1916,  $2.00. 

ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  FOR  REFERENCE 

6.  Clarke,  Ida  Clyde,  American  Women  and  World  War, 

N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  Co.,  1918,  $2.00. 

7.  Dickinson,  G.  Lowes,  The  European  Anarchy,  N.  Y.,  Mac- 

millan,  1916,  $1.00. 

8.  Gerard,  James  W.,  My  Four  Years  in  Germany,  N.  Y., 

Doran,  1917,  $2.00. 

9.  Gleason,  Arthur  H.,  Our  Part  in  the  Great  War,  N.  Y., 

Stokes,  1917,  $1.35. 

10.  Hayes,  Carlton  H.,  A  Political  and  Social  History  of  Mod- 

ern Europe,  Vol.  II,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1916,  $2.25. 

11.  Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815,  N.  Y.,  Holt,  1910,  $3.00. 

12.  Holt  and  Chilton,  The  History  of  Europe  from  1862-1914, 

N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  $2.60. 

13.  Long,  Augustus  White,  American  Patriotic  Prose,  Boston, 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1917,  $1.00. 

14.  Muir,  Ramsey,  Nationalism  and  Internationalism,  Boston, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1917,  $1.25. 


15.  Muir,  Ramsey,  The  Expansion  of  Europe,  Boston,  Hough- 

ton Mifflin  Company,  1917,  $2.00. 

16.  Murdock,  The  Reconstruction  of  Europe,  Boston,  Hough- 

ton Mifflin  Company,  1889,  $2.00. 

17.  Murray,  Gilbert,  Faith,  War  and  Policy,  Boston,  Hough- 

ton Mifflin  Company,  1917,  $1.25. 

18.  Musgrave,  George  C,  Under  Four  Flags  for  France,  N. 

Y.,  D.  Appleton  Co.,  1918,  $2.00. 

19.  McCarthy,  Daniel  D.,  The  Prisoner  of  War  in  Germany 

N.  Y.,  Moffat,  1917,  $2.00. 

20.  Holland,  Romain,  Above  the  Battle,  Chicago,  Open  Court 

Publishing  Co.,  1917,  $1.00. 

21.  Tagore,  Rabindranath,  Nationalism,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan 

1917,  $1.25. 

OTHER  BOOKS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  COURSE 

22.  Adams,  George  B.,  The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation,  N. 

Y.,  Macmillan,  $1.25. 

23.  Alexinsky,  Gregor,  Russia  and  Europe,  N.  Y  Scribner 

1917,  $3.00. 

24.  Andrew,  C.  McLean,  The  Historical  Development  of  Mod- 

ern Europe,  N.  Y.,  Putnam,  $2.75. 

25.  Atherton,  Gertrude  F.,  Living  Present,  N.  Y  Stokes 

1917,  $1.50. 

26.  Bailey,  The  Slavs  of  the  War  Zone,  London,  Chapman  & 

Hall,  1917. 

27.  Belmont,  Captain  Ferdinand,  A  Crusader  in  France,  N. 

Y.,  Button  &  Co.,  1918,  $1.50. 

28.  Beveridge,  Albert  J.,  The  Russian  Advance,  N.  Y.,  Har- 

per &  Bros. 

29.  Boulger,  D.  C,  Belgian  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  N.  Y., 

Putnam,  1904,  $1.20. 

30.  Broun,  Heywood,  The  A.  E.  F.,  N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1918, 

$1.50. 

31.  Buffin,  Baron  C,  Brave  Belgians,  N.  Y.,  Putnam  1917 

$1.50. 

32.  Buxton,  Chas.  R.,  Toward  a  Lasting  Settlement,  N.  Y., 

Macmillan,  1916,  $1.00. 
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33.  Canada  in  Flanders,  New  York,  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 

1916. 

34.  Cheradame,  Andre,  The  Pan-German  Plot  Unmasked,  N. 

Y.,  Scribner,  1917,  $1.25. 

35.  Cosmos,  The  Basis  of  Durable  Peace,  N.  Y.,  Scribn^, 

1917. 

36.  Cnrrie,  John  Allister,  Red  Watch;  with  the  First  Cana- 

dian Division  in  Flanders,  N.  Y.,  Dutton  &  Co.,  1917, 
$1.50. 

37.  Dabney,  R.  H.,  The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  N. 

Y.,  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.25. 

38.  Dixon,  W.  M.,  British  Navy  at  War,  Boston,  Houghton 

Mifflin,  1917,  $0.75. 

39.  Duruy,  Victor,  A  History  of  Modern  Times,  N.  Y.,  Holt  & 

Co.,  1899,  $1.60. 

40.  Eddy,  Sherwood,  With  Our  Soldiers,  N.  Y.,  Association 

Press,  $1.00. 

41.  Faulkner,  Georgene,  Red  Cross  Stories,  Chicago,  Daugha- 

day  &  Co.,  1917,  $0.60. 

42.  Fosdick,  Harry  E.,  Challenge  of  the  Present  Crisis,  N.  Y., 

Association  Press,  1917,  $0.50. 

43.  Franks,  Thetta  Quay,  Household  Organization  for  War 

Service,  N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1917,  $1.00. 

44.  Fraser,  Helen,  Women  and  War  Work,  N.  Y.,  G.  Arnold 

Shaw,  1918,  $1.00. 

45.  Gibson,  Hugh,  A  J ournal  from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium, 

Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $2.50. 

46.  Hazen,  Charles  D.,  Alsace-Lorraine  Under  German  Rule, 

N.  Y.,  Holt  &  Co.,  1917,  $1.25. 

47.  Headlam,  J.  W.,  The  Issue,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

1917,  $1.00. 

48.  Huard,  Frances,  My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Mercy,  N.  Y., 

Doran,  1917,  $1.35. 

49.  Jerrold,  Lawrence,  France:  Her  People  and  Her  Spirit, 

Indianapolis,  Bobbs-Merrill,  1917,  $1.50. 

50.  Keene,  Louis,  Crumps,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

1917,  $1.25. 
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51.  Kellogg,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  Women  of  Belgium,  N.  Y.,  Funk 

&  Wagnalls,  1917,  $1.00. 

52.  Kipling,  Rudyard,  Sea  Warfare,  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1917,  $1.25. 

53.  Lanux,  Pierre  de,  Young  France  and  New  America,  N.  Y., 

Macmillan,  1917,  $1.25. 

54.  Loria,  Achille,  The  Economic  Causes  of  the  War,  Chicao-o 

C.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  1918,  $1.00. 

55.  Olgin,  Moissaye,  J,  The  Soul  of  the  Russian  Revolution, 

N.  Y.,  Holt  &  Co.,  1917,  $2.50. 

56.  Peat,  Harold  R.,  Private  Peat,  Indianapolis,  Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.,  1917,  $1.50. 

57.  Phillips,  Walter  Alison,  Modern  Europe,  N.  Y.,  Macmil- 

lan, 1901,  $1.60. 

58.  Sabatier,  Paul,  France  Today,  Its  Religious  Orientation, 

N.  Y.,  Dutton  &  Co.,  1913,  $2.00. 

59.  Service,  R.  W.,  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man,  N.  Y.,  Barse 

&  Hopkins,  1916,  $1.00. 

60.  Stone,  Gilbert,  Women  War  Workers,  N.  Y.,  T.  Y  Crow- 

ell,  1917,  1916,  $1.00. 

61.  Tiplady,  Thomas,  The  Cross  at  the  Front,  N.  Y  Rebell 

1917,  $1.00. 

62.  Trotzki,  Leon,  The  Bolsheviki  and  World  Peace,  N.  Y., 

Boni  Liveright,  1918,  $1.50. 

For  a  fuller  list  of  books  on  the  war,  see  "What  to  Read 
Concerning  the  Great  War,"  No.  9  of  the  War  Information 
Series,  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Leaflets. 

The  United  States  Committee  on  Public  Information  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  issue  bulletins  from 
time  to  time  on  war  themes.  The  University  has  about  twen- 
ty-five package  libraries  on  the  war,  each  one  containing  a 
collection  of  magazine  articles  and  pamphlets  on  some  phases 
of  the  general  subject.  These  libraries  may  be  borrowed  by 
club  leaders  and  will  prove  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  pa- 
pers and  discussions.    The  titles  are  as  follows : 

America's  Relation  to  the  War;  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
War;  Aviation;  The  Battle  of  Jutland;  British  Munitions 
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Production;  The  British  Navy;  Causes  of  the  War;  Docu- 
ments Relating  to  America's  Entry  Into  the  War;  England 
and  the  War;  European  War  Relief;  Experiences  at  the 
Front;  The  Future  Peace  of  the  World;  German  Aims  and 
Ideals;  Germany — Economic  and  Financial;  German  Ideals; 
German  Occupation  of  Belgium;  German  Occupation  of 
France;  India  and  the  War;  Italy  and  the  War;  Lafayette; 
The  Manufacture  of  Munitions;  Our  Flag;  Pan-Germanism; 
Prisoners  of  War;  Red  Cross;  Russia  and  the  War;  Subma- 
rines; The  Turkish  Empire  and  Armenia;  United  States 
Army ;  United  States  Navy ;  Women 's  Work  in  the  War ;  Why 
We  Are  at  War;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Work. 

The  University  is  publishing  a  series  of  War  Information 
Leaflets  which  contain  much  condensed  information  about  the 
war.    These  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  application. 

In  addition  to  these  books  and  package  libraries,  the  stand- 
ard magazines  such  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Century, 
The  Forum,  and  the  New  Republic  carry  interesting  war  ar- 
ticles which  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  program  as  ar- 
ranged. 

Four  important  magazines  bear  directly  on  the  topics  of 
this  study. 

The  New  York  Times  Current  History  of  the  War.  Month- 
ly, illus.,  $3.00.  Published  by  the  New  York  Times,  New 
York  City. 

Bed  Cross  Magazine.  Monthly,  illus.,  $2.00.  Published 
for  the  American  Red  Cross  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Gar- 
den City,  N.  Y. 

Sea  Power.  Monthly,  illus.,  $2.50.  Published  by  the  Sea 
Power  Publishing  Co.,  501  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Association  Men.  The  official  organ  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Monthly,  illus.,  $1.00.  Published  by 
International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 124  E.  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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